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WELCOME SOIilEE. 


On Tuesday evening, April 12tli* 1870, a Soiree 
was held at the Hanover-square Rooms, for the pur- 
pose of giving a welcome to Baboo Keshub Chunder 
Sen, the distinguished Indian reformer. An en- 
thusiastic and brilliant auditory, comprising minis- 
ters and lay representatives of all religious deno- 
minations, crowded the Rooms* and the platforiy* 
Amongst those present were Lord Lawrence (late 
Governor-General of Indifc), Lord Houghton, tit 
Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, Si 5 James 
Lawrence, M. T\, the Rev. Stopford Brooke, the Rev. 
Dr. Cappel, Sir Harry Verney, M. P., Arthur 
Russell, M. P., the Rev. James Mytineau," the 
Rev. Dr. Maflvs, the Rev. Dr. Mullens, the Rc*^ 
Dr. Brock, the $ev. Dr. Trestrail, the Rev. 
ley, the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, the Rev. Dr. Robins, the 
Rev. Dr. Davies, the Rev. Matthew Wilks, the Rev. 
H. Marten (Secretary of the Baptist Union), the 
Rev. Robert Littlcr, the Rev. Alexander Hannay, the 
Rev. J. Pillans, the Rev. 0. Geikie, the Rev. J. W. 
Coombs, and Louis Blanc, &c. ‘&c. ' The chair was 
taken by Samuel Sharpe, Esq., President of" the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. • 

The Chairman briefly explained tlie object of Ijjie 
meeting, and referred to their eminent guest’s suc- 
cessful eiforfs to recall this countryjnen tjjom idolatry 
and polytheism to the worship of %he One undivided 
God. He had also been busy in promoting education, 
in raising the condition or womeii, in checking the 
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too early marriages, which* so much retarded tli| 
progress of the^puntry, and in trying to breakdown 
caste. 

The Secretary (the Rev E. Spears) said he had re- 
ceived letters from about forty of the most eminent 
ministers in London who were not able to be present. 
Jle had also received letters of sympathy from the 
Duke of Argyll, Sir J. Bowring, and Sir Charles 
TJrevelyan, Mr. J. S. Mill, Mr. Grant Duff, Sir Bartle 
Frere, and Professor Max Muller. Amongst the 
ministers who had written, were the Eev. H. Allon, 
of Islington, the Eev. S. H. Booth, the Eev. W 
Eoberts, Dr. Fisher, the Rev. Baldwin Brown, the 
Rev, Dr. Rigg, the Rev. T. Binney, the Very Eev. 

- '•he Dean of St. Paul’s, and the Eev. F. Maurice, 
li e stated that they had present on the platform 
ministers from ten different denominations. 

The Dean of Westminster, who was received with 
loud applause, moved the following resolution: — 

“ That this meeting, composed of members of nearly 
f* Protestant Churches, offers a hearfy welcome to 
Chunder Sen, the distinguished religious 
reformer of India, and assures him and his fellow- 
labourers of its sympathy with them in their great 
and praiseworthy work of abolishing idolatry, break- 
ing down caste, and diffusing a higher moral and 
intellectual life amongst the people of that vast 
empire.” (Cheers.) I feel less hesitation than I 
otherwise should have felt in undertaking so arduous 
a duty, because I am reminded of one who was 
urited by ties of common friendship with our dis- 
tinguished guest and with myself — I mean the late 
lamented tyshop of Calcutta,- Bishop Cotton. In in- 
troducing that name, I will venture to mention a 
circumstance which may serve as an introduction to 
the few remarks I am about to make. On the 
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djjy on which Bishop Cotlon was called to his office 
in India he did me the honour of consulting me as 
to whether he should accept it, ancr if I advi^d 
him to do sq, why ? I replied, * Accept it by all 
means, and for these two reasons — first, because I 
believe that you will act impartially by the various 
Christian Churches with which you will be brought 
into connection ; and secondly, because you will be 
able to understand and to do justice to the old reli- 
gions of India.” (Cheers.) Those hopes were*nor& 
than fulfilled, and but for that deplorable catastrophe 
which cut short his beneficent career, he would have 
been in England this very year to discharge the duty 
which I am now endeavouring imperfectly to fulfil. 
I feel that I am now doing what he would ha\£ 
wished — I might also sap, though here I cauncy, 
speak from the same personal conviction, I believe 
I am doing what his successor would wish ; at any 
rate, the two grounds on which I urged his en- 
trance oil that career may give the tone and frame- 
work to the fe& words I shall offer. First, as to the 
attitude of the Various Christian Churches 
occasion. We, the members and ministers ofwide- 
Iy divergent churches, are most anxious to impress 
upon Keshub Chunder Sen, tliat amidst and athwart 
all the divisions which he may find amongst us in 
England, there is still a common Christianity to 
which he would look with reverence. We feel that 
every Church, then, is great and noble only in pro- 
portion as it is able to recognise what is . great 
and noble in other Churches. (Chqers.) We feel 
that we approach most nearly to the spirit of ihe 
Founder of # our faith in proportion as w^are enabled 
to recognise His traces in* every form and shape of 
human excellence wherever ^ might be seen. I am 
tempted to quote on this occasion some words that 
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fell, some years ago, from the eminent statesman, Mr. 
Gladstone, wh^now sways the fortunes of this 11 coun- 
try (Loud cheers.) In a lecture which he delivered at 
Edinburgh, he impressed upon his hearers that “ it is 
our duty, above all things, to avoid the error of seeking 
to cherish the Christianity of isolation. The Chris- 
tianity which is now and hereafter to flourish, and 
through its power in the circles of inner thought to 
influence ultimately, in some manner more powerful 
tharf now, the mass of mankind, must be filled full 
with human and genial warmth, in close sympathy 
vith every instinct and need of man, regardful of the 
just title of every faculty of his nature, apt to asso- 
ciate with and make its own all, under whatever n ame, 
which" goes to enrich and enlarge the patrimony of 
^ur race.” (Cheers.) This is most true. One of the 
strongest clajms put forward in the New Testament 
as a ground for the reverence due to the Founder of 
Christianity, was that “He was the light that light- 
ened every ^rnan that cometh into the world.” One 
the highest aspirations breathed concerning this by, 
tby.^::oient Prophets was (almost in5 the very words 
with which our eminent guest has made us familiar), 
that He was to he the inheritance alike of Europe and 
of Asia. It was always said to be one of the most 
striking proofs of the heavenly origin of our religion, 
that, having sprung from the East, it was able to 
conquer and assimilate the West ; and that proof 
would be redoubled if, having become European and 
Western, it is enabled to win back unto itself the 
higher intelligences of the remoter East. This 
can only be by fixing our minds on that common 
clerqpnt the yarious Churches of Christendom 
which presents our faith at once in its most sub- 
lime and its most attractive aspect. The day, thank: 
God, has gone by in which the idea of a common 
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Christianity, independent of the differences which 
separate the various Churches from each other, 
was regarded as chimerical. It stands acknow- 
ledged m the*most striking form iA the practical field 
of national education. It has always been known to 
exist, bqth amongst the simplest and also amongst 
tho most cultivated intelligences of Christendom, 
It has been known to exist amongst the very poor, 
and little children, who care for nothing bejjpnd# 
the grand and simple outlines which form the basis 
of all true religion. “ Of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven for the kingdom of Heaven is the king- 
dom of the childlike, the genuine, and the truthful. 
It has also been long known to exist in the gifted* 
spirits who soar above the narrow distinctions of, 
s<*:*t and party, and who nave been able to see tht? 
meaning of truths behind the forms* in* which they 
have often been shrouded. The Christianity of 
Bacon, of Shakspeare, and of Walter Scott needs no 
special decrees# and no special confession of taith 
to recommend it# (Cheers.) It is this which goes 
to the minds £nd hearts of all ; and it AT^iiis 
which I venture to recommend as the Christianity' 
of England to our distinguished guest. (Cheers.) 
And if I may speak for a moment of myself, I will 
add, that if there be any one ecclesiastic, who by 
virtue of his office is bound to take this view of 
Christianity, it is myself, because the great national 
sanctuary is committed to my care, which enshrines 
the virtues and the genius of everj sect alike — 
that Temple of Silence and Reconciliation, as it has 
well been called, in which the enmities of twenty 
generations lie buried aVid £orgivey. (Oheers.)* In 
turning to the second point, viz., the hopes for 
India and for England, excitdfl by the presence of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, it is in .strict conformity with 
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those commog principles of our faith, to w£ich 9 T 
have advertedy that we hail the rise of a new light 
iiV those regions in which it has hitherto been so 
difficult to find points of contact or communication. 
When the first preachers of Christianity set forth on 
their mission, they east right and left in every direc- 
tion to find such points between themselves and the 
unknown worlcf on which they were entering. St. 

» Payl, at Lystra, addressed himself to the natural 
conscience of the Lyeaonian tribes, and at Athens to 
the Altar of the Unknown God, and to the verses of 
the heathen poets. St. John sought from the philb- 
sophieal schools of Alexandria the metaphysical 
phrase in which lie embodied the sublimest thought 
t of Christianity. So, ev^en in later times, the great 
Roman Pontiff, who sent the first missionaries to 
convert our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, entreated 
them not to proceed by precipitate leaps, but by 
gradual steps ; and another Pontiff, still more emi- 
nent, whenPiie sent his missionaries, to found the 
Church of Northern Germany, impjored them, in the* 
'Wofcis of their Master, not to puur new wine too 
hastily into old vessels. What we hope and desire 
for India is not that it should take without change 
or modification any purely European form of Chris- 
tianity, whether Anglican, Presbyterian, Greek or 
Roman, but that, in tk» same way as Roman Chris- 
tianity planted itself in the Latin race, and Teu- 
tonic Christianity in the race of England, Germany, 
and America, so there should arise some native form 
tf Indian Christianity. (Cheers.) The first dawn 
of that native form is seen through he religious 
reformers oJ whom the gudfet of the evening is the 
leading representative. In looking forward to the 
future wc might gather hopes by reflecting on our 
own part how different would the fate of European 
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Christendom have been if its religioiy teachers had’ 
always been confined to those of Jeuflsh or Alexan- 
drian lineage; or of English Christians, had its 
pastors continued to be drawn, as % they were for the 
first hundred years, from the ranks of Italian and 
Grecian prelates. We see, amidst whatever differ- 
ences between ourselves and our guest, in his aspira- 
tions after moral excellence and Divine love, apledge 
that he will receive more and more, for himsel£anc> 
his country, what we hold to be the best and purest 
light, and also that he will enable us, by witnessing 
file approach to that light from a point of view not 
our own, to comprehend more clearly those as- 
pects of it which the fulness of time, • from' 
age to age, is evermore unfolding. And let us re 4 
member, that as our distinguished guest cannot but 
feel an interest in coming to this, &te Cradle* of our 
race, the focus of our national life, so mysteriously 
interwoven with the fortunes of his own country, so 
we also can assure him that no serious Englishman 
can regard without peculiar emotion that ^istant 
country which te not only endeared to thousands of 
English households by the closest family ties, and 
the memory of noble lives speift in the varied labours . 
of that boundless vineyard, but also which has, 
by a marvellous power of fascination, always attract- 
ed towards itself the speculations and studies of 
some of our profoundest thinkers — of Colebrooke, 
Sir W. Jones, and Dean Milman in philosophy and 
literature ; of Macaulay and Burke, in their splendid 
oratory; of Southey, in his beautiful though noto 
too much neglected poem, in which was drawn 
almost a second Christian § Pilgrim’s Progress * out 
of the heights and depths of Indian mytholo* 
gy. With these remarks I* ask the audience to 
welcome in this week, dear .to the large part of 
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Christendom,® the traveller from the shores <jf tHe 
Ganges to th# shores of the Thames. (Cheers.) 
What those thoughtful inquirers after truth, whom 
he represents, have done or propose tcfdo, I leave 
to be set before you by himself, or by that illus- 
trious person (Lord Lawrence) who honours our 
meeting this evening, and whose profound acquaint- 
ance with India is only equalled by his deep 
'interest in those great subjects which form the 
bond and basis of our mutual sympathy on this 
occasion. 

Lord Lawrence, in seconding the resolution, said 
he was in some degree instrumental in inducing 
"Kesbab Chunder Sen to undertake what, to a Hindu 
^gentleman, was a most serious, indeed a most tre- 
mendous, undertaking — a voyage across the sea to 
Englaiid. Their guest was a Hindu .gentleman of 
Respectable and well-known lineage. His grand- 
father was the associate and coadjutor of one of the 
most profound Sanscrit scholars in this country, 
*t he lat e Mr. Wilson. He belonged to the section 
TTIJIie Hindu community which represented the phy- 
cian caste. Left an orphan in his youth, he was 
placed by his uncle in an English school, and after- 
wards graduated in the College at Calcutta, where 
he gained a thorough knowledge of English language, 
literature, and history. It was impossible that with 
this knowledge he could remain an idolater. (Hear.) 
Early in his career he learned to despise the worship 
of idols, and tyy degrees, by thought, by reflection, 
ffiid prayer, he learned to believe in one God. He 
then joined a party known in Lowe** Bengal as 
the * Brahfno Sdmaj, who worship Brahma, the 
Creator. After a short time he became the head 
of a reforming party '’among those reformers, so 
that in Keshub Chunder Sen they saw the represen- 
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tative*)f the most advanced section /of the great 
bforming party which was rising in .Bengal." lie 
could not wejl express the importance of this move- 
ment, even though it was now in its infancy. 
He believed it would have a leavening effect over 
whole masses of the Hindus. Already, in Calautta 
and the adjacent country, a large number of the 
intelligent middle classes of the country had 
thoroughly imbibed a knowledge of the English Tan- 
guage and literature. It was impossible that 
those men could any longer adhere to the tenets 
of their own religion. The tendency hitherto 
among them had been to split i*ito two classes — 
one class believing rationalistic doctrines, ancl the 
other who had become a •great body of Theists. 
Bfit be believed it was equally impossible that these 
men should remain in their present Tbelief? * In the 
course of time, year by year, day by day, that class 
reinforced by large numbers of the educated yoilth 
of the country • would progress in divine knowledge* 
and at no very distant period a large number 
be reckoned among their fellow Christians. It 
was very difficult for any one # who had not resi- 
ded in India and mixed largely among the 
different classes of that immense country, to appre- 
ciate the enormous difficulties which attend any 
man of the Hindu race and belief who secedes 
from the religion of his ancestors. (*Hear, Hear.) 
In the eyes of those nearest and dearest to him he 
was considered a leper, an outcast from -their* 
community. Individuals were only resolute enough 
to loreak through such ties when allied to t he strong- 
est and most assured conviction ^that what they 
were doing was right and in the eyes of God 
Almighty. (Hear, hear.) 
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The Rev. James Martineau said there vfcas 
one circumstance which always struck him as ‘charac- 
teristic of the religions of India, and which made 
the problem of religious reform* in one sense, more 1 
encouraging, and in another more difficult, than in 
any other country with which England stood in 
national relationship. Elsewhere, idolatries were 
the palpable manifestation of ignorance, prior to 
the life of civilization ; in India they were rather 
the product of a very ancient and complex, though 
somewhat exhausted, civilization. It was well 
known to Indian scholars, that in the early period 
of their literature there existed philosophers who 
constructed systems of the utmost possible meta^ 
k physical refinement. The extreme subtlety with 
which they reduced theological truth to a species of 
impalpable essence, rendered a personifying reaction 
necessary to bring the religion within the grasp of 
popular apprehension. The rich imagination and 
the quick* affections of the Indian race, unable to 
1 bear the cold solitude of the In&nite, let in the 
tr ^Sn?ght of fancy into this vast and impalpable 
abyss, dividing it with shadows aqd with colours , 1 
till images shaped ethemselves forth, and personal 
semblances appeared in the immensity, and the 
universe became populous with gods. Thus was> 
India the victim, in spiritual things, of her keen 
intellect and flexible imagination; the one thin- 
ning away the substance of religion, the other 
repairing the wasted form with illusory creations. 
»As her dralnas were allegories in which abstract 
qualities appeared upon the stage, made love, fought 
battles, and performed all the mimicry of life 
so did her religion pkss from poetry into myth 
logy, crystallizing at last into idolatrous worship. 
The tendency thus originated became fixed through 
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twp causes, both operative only in civilized com- 
munities — literature and caste . When floating fan- 
cies were taken up by Language, and delivered int^ 
the hands of Tradition, they ro^e into positive 
agencies in life. Just as our dreams, when often 
told, define themselves upon the lips, and, in emer- 
ging from silence, pass from ghostly vestiges into 
acted dramas ; so, in a nation gifted with imagi- 
native speech, do the pictures and parables of 
thought, invented to relieve the mystery of religion, 
slip into solid form in the stereoscope of popular 
faith, and cease to be distinguishable from realities. 
And so the people might inherit what most degrades 
them from the men of letters who should most guide 
them. And still more must this fixity be given by 
the fatal institution of castef which abandoned the < 
mythologies to the lower orders of the people and 
kept the interpretation to the highSr ; ' which cut 
off, in short, the acuter intellect of the Indian 
people from the popular worship, leaving Jhe latter 
a faith without light : the former a light without 
faith. Might it liot have been expected that^this 
‘country, bringing the fruits of the Western civili- 
zation into the East, and making itself responsible 
for the Government, and education, and future 
(Condition of the Indian race, would also have suc- 
ceeded in imparting a higher gift — the religion 
which is the root of all that most ennobles the life of 
the West ? Alas ! what had England taught her 
Indian subjects about her religion ! — not, indeed, 
through her missionaries, whose only weakness was 
in their complex and divided doctrine, but througl? 
'hat which left the deepest impression-ythe spirit 
rf her early rule. Who could say that the con- 
querors of India exhibited aij embodied Christia* 
nity — the inflexible veracity, the sense of right, the 
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considerate care of a dependent people, wlueh w$re 
demanded of Christian conscience ?— rthaA they 
borrowed no arts of intrigue, imitated no crimes 
of violence, familiar to the civilization on which 
they presumed to look down ? No wonder that the 
Indians turned away from a religion so little able to 
conquer insolence and pride as the Christianity exem- 
plified by the e;p*ly occupiers of the land ; and, accor- 
dingly, notwithstanding the unquestionable fact that 
the English State had long awakened to its responsibi- 
lities, and was anxious to do the fullest justice to 
the claims of India, it had been left for the spirit 
of religious reform to arise from the native mind 
itself, borrowing* apparently, but little from the 
religion of the rulers. And it merits especial 
*. remark, that the reform of which their distinguish- 
ed guest was the representative was no restoration, 
appealing to rebognized historical authority, but a 
movement creative of faitb de novo. It did not 
derive itself from the ancient religion of the 
country, nor from the Christianity, but commenced 
Hfrjtfh from the native resources of the human heart 
and soul. (Applause.) There were times when the 
religious sense, clogged with unrealities, had abso- 
lute need to clear itself of the tangle of traditional 
and inherited beliefs, and instead of struggling for 
the truth by merely thinning away the thicket of 
difficulty in which their minds had lost their way, 
to begin afresh, and to see what could be done with 
the native resources of humanity reverting to the 
Living God. 9 Such crises, no doubt, severely tried 
the souls of men. But as it was often ennobling, 
though paiyful, to individuals to be trenched from 
their habits, stripped «of external reliances, and 
ilung into the deeps of some terrible experience - 
and never, perhaps, till then, did they know what 
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Divine light may remain in reputed darkness, what 
strength he perfected in weakness ; so might socie- 
ties and churches be iirst brought, by the crum- 
bling of customary faiths, to the real bases of spiri- 
tual life. Was it not so with the Rrahmo Somaj ? 
Here were a teacher and a people who had left 
their popular religion, and had not made themselves 
dependent on any other ; but who yet so realized 
the life of man with God as to dedicate themselves 
to justice, purity, and piety towards men, and fc ten- 
der piety and saintly trust towards God. The 
result had been what lie believed it ever would be — 
that God and the human soul had found each other 
out. The experiment had showi^what was left for 
humanity in loneliness and isolation; that,® when 
the Hoods of doubt had spent their power, and the 
wfecks of tradition had been swept away, there 
abode beneath the foot the Eternal Rock against 
which the tempest beat in vain, and above the 
head the glorious 1 Haven which sugrives every 
passing cloud. c (Applause.) The noble lesson regd 
to them by this ••Indian reformer was destined to 
react upon themselves. Many a time had the Divine 
interpretation # of the world — many a time had 
successive religions come to °the West from the 
Erst. He believed it was destined to be so again. 
The European mind had a certain hardness in it, 
in virtue of which intellectual force was gained at 
tlie expense of spiritual depth ; and the larger the 
scientific universe became, the more did it shut us up 
in a materialist prison, and disqualify us for passing 
from the laws of things to their Divine Cause of Lite. 
It seemed in *bur own tpnc as if there w$s to be again 
an apparent hostility between Science and Religion. 
With the Indian genius he believed it would be 
otherwise. While quick to absorb and appropriate all 
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modern science, it would do so without sacrificing At 
the same time the Divine interpretation of the uni- 
veree, It would put our hard and gross philosophy 
into the crucible wider a more refining *and intenser 
fire, and save many an element which we had lost. 
With subtler thought and gentler affections, it will go 
behind the phenomena which stop our way, and bring 
back the flood of t Divine light upon the world. It 
was said in one of the Indian dramas that the exter- ^ 
nal creation and God had been separated from one 
another in the human mind by the action of the 
demon Illusion, and that whenever that demon was 
destroyed they would again re-unite. That Illusion 
was a demon that h»l ever haunted the Western mind ; 

. and a^ain and again had Eastern prophets set us 
free. So, perhaps, it wfiuld be now ; and if their 
Eastern friends could restore to them some- 
thing of 'that tender mind, and of that sweet 
affectionate humanity of which they had an example 
present tb#t evening ; if they could show 

the way to consecrate afresh the Vorld without^ 
and the soul within, and renew J^ivine relations in 
both, they would be returning perpetual good for 
transitory ill ; and, by t redeeming their Western bre- 
thren from the European hardness, would give them 
the best form of forgiveness for the offences of a 
Clive and a Hastings, and the truest gratitude for the 
benevolent justice of a Bentinck and a Lawrence. 
(Loud cheers . )m 

The resolution was also supported by the Rev. Dr. 
Mullens, Secretary to the London Missionary Society, 
and the Rev. Dr. Marks, a Hebrew clergyman. 

The Rev. >> Dr. Mullens said he had been requested 
to join in expressi'hg the welcome of that meeting to 
their distinguished friend, because he had been a 
resident in Calcutta for mo,re thap twenty years, and 
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iijfll tie pleasure of his acquaintance during the latter 
part oi his work there. They welcomed him as a re- 
former. Those who had had a practical acquaintance 
with Indian Kfe, and had seen the extent and depth 
to which idolatry in its lowest forms had taken hold 
of all the lower classes of the people, would understand 
what a great work any one had to do who took the 
position of a reformer. Within a Inile of the city 
of Calcutta was one of the most sanguinary qf. tho 
Hindu temples. Mr. Sen and his friends who were 
present would know the festivals, and the worship and 
the sacrifices of the temple of Kalighat. They knew 
the condition in which the women in the most respect- 
able as well as the commoner families of Bengal had 
been kept down to a very rqpcnt period. They knew 
the small extent to which vernacular education had 
been carried among the people. They knew that the 
friends of the native race, those who wished to enlight- 
en them and lead them onward m education and # reli- 
gious truth, had been comparatively few*in number, 
►and had a hard battle to fight. He had to say wi£h 
pleasure that amongst those natives of India, 
gentlemen of -education, who had always spoken 
gratefully and kindly of the work of evangelical 
missionaries, their friends of the Theistic school had 
always taken a prominent position. (Applause.) 
They had had their controversies, as the Baboo 
well knew, but they always treated each other with 
very great respect. The missionaries'had never had 
to complain of any hard terms that he or any of his 
friends had uttered against them, an<f it could alrib 
be said that the missionary body had always treated 
Mr. Sen and his colle&gu^s with^fche same extreme 
respect. On many occasions during his life in India 
he had had the pleasure of meeting with him and 
his companion^ and of scaring jn their worship. 
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Many an English visitor coining to Calcutta ami 
asking for one of the sights of the city had been 
taken to see the f hall in which they worshipped. 
Any one who had seen Kalighat and it£ worship of 
sacrifices, and had then gone to the building in 
which the Brahmoists worshipped, must have been 
astonished at the contrast ; and it was because they 
knew the greatf difficulties that men of advanced 
opiniors, practical men as Mr. Sen and his compani- 
ons were, had to contend with, that they rejoiced 
greatly in their success ; they saw their advance 
with the deepest interest, and earnestly wished that 
their numbers injght increase, that the light of 
truth c might come more completely into their 
hearts, and that the practical measures which they 
had been led to devise might meet with still warm- 
er and hxye complete success than in the days gone 
by. (Applause.) Amongst those practical measures 
the question of female education had occupied a cons- 
picuous place. The ladies of their rhouseholds were 
permitted to take a special and particular share in the 
public worship at their religious me6tings ; they had a 
place in their assembly and joined* in the worship. 
This was a tiling which, he believed, the ladies them- 
selves earnestly desired, and it was felt right that 
their wish should he attended to. And then again, 
great questions of morals, great questions of social 
life, the degree and extent to which caste had held 
them, and to which its rules should be broken 
through, the^e had all had a very practical share in 
tneir attention, and not only so, but they wen. 
amongst the prominent native gentlemen who stood 
by the side of the missionaries when they sought to 
advance the education of the poor, and were anxious 
to see not only the prigress of English institutions 
and schools, but vernacular education spread widely 
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arRong^t the villages and the people at large. He 
thought that any one who came before Englishman, 
who were reformers, and were always trying to im- 
prove the institutions of their own country, any man 
who came before them as a reformer in an empire 
the institutions of which had been settled and stere- 
otyped for so many centuries, must always meet 
with a hearty welcome. He for one was rejoiced to 
see his old acquaintance and friend. He had bee* tell • 
ing him how glad he should be to introduce him to 
the portion of the philanthropic work of England 
with which he was best acquainted, and was quite 
sure that all his brethren and, the ministers and 
members of all Churches would only be too glad to 
do the same. (Applause.^ 

*Thc Rev. Hr. Marks said the only object he had 
in presenting himself that evening \\ f as to. *show by 
his bodily presence, and nothing more, how deep a 
sympathy and interest he had with the york which 
had been underkiken by their distinguished guc'4- 
•He was not even sure that those who drew the reso- 
lution contemplated the possibility of a Jew taking 
part in the meeting. It is said <k that this meeting, 
composed of members of nearly all Protestant 
Churches, ” &c. (Laughter.) He assured them 

he was not going to take exception to that ; he should 
ill deserve the name of an Israelite, and would he 
a very unworthy representative of that race to which 
it was his distinguished honour to belong, if he and 
his race, whose mission lay in the very, fact that thev 
w r ere to know God and to make Him known, should 
hold back for ft moment their sympathy Vnd support 
from any brother whose object was 4o diffuse a know- 
ledge of the One and Only God in any part of the 
world. (Loud applause.) Wfiat that distinguished 
gentleman had effected in India he knew but very 
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partially ; what he was intended to effect weuld rto 
ckubt be great, and he prayed Almighty God to crown 
his efforts. But he (I)r. Marks) was not indifferent 
to what he had effected here. (Hear, hear.) lie had 
only to look round to seo how their guest had been 
the means of bringing men honestly differing from 
each other to put aside all their differences, and seeing 
what had been done in that respect, he was almost 
inelfhed to throw himself back upon what his Jewish 
fathers, ages ago, set forth as an evidence of the ad- 
vent of Messiah, when men should be more attracted 
by those things upon which they might agree in com- 
mon, than they should be repulsed by those things on 
which they honestly differ. (Applause.) As a Jew, 
and on the part of Jfews, he bade their guest God 
speed. f He honed that what the Bible records of «5he 
King Ahasuerus, who extended his kingly power over 
127 provinces, from India to Cush, or Ethiopia — he 
hoped tlnu f the same influence would attend the 
moral and spiritual exertions of this distinguished 
gentleman, and that he would alstf carry his influ- 
ence far and wide ; and how glad should he be as an 
Israelite, when he learnt that his success tended to 
promote what he, in common with every J ew, loved, 
and taught their children to love — to bring about , 
that glorious time when “ the earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea. ” (Loud applause.) 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, upon rising at 
, the call of the chairman, was received with prolonged 
cheering. , He said: — Ladies and Gentlemen, the 
cordial welcome accorded to nie to-night excites in 
me profound feelings 'of gratitude which almost 
overpower me, and .which I cannot sufficiently ex- 
press. When I left India I did not in the least 
anticipate, and could not for one moment expect, 
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tftat IJiere would be such a gathering as this. The 
kind speeches which have been delivered, and the en- 
thusiastic cheers with which I have been received 
make me feel as I never felt before, that England 
is deeply interested in me, my Church, and my great 
country. You are perhaps aware that I have not 
come to England for the sake of business or plea- 
sure ; it is not to satisfy idle curiosity, or make 
money, that I am amongst you. A most aacre(> 
duty brings me here : I have an important mission to 
fulfil. I come from India to tell you English men 
and women what you have done in my country. I 
bring to you the heartfelt thinks of one hundred 
and eighty millions of my countrymen for 
the great work which you« have commenced there, 
and which you have carried on for some years past. 
What that great work is you caif only. appreciate 
when you see it with your own eyes. It is not the 
opening of railways, nor the conversion ^f forests in- 
to smiling fields, to which I allude. It is no parted 
reform to which* I draw your attention. The great 
work which is gfling on in India, under the auspices 
of the British Government, is a work of revolution- 
ary reform — of thorough-going radical reform. 
(Cheers.) You are not lopping off the branches of 
corruption and evil ; you have laid the axe at the 
root of the tree ; you are carrying on a crusade 
against all the evils from which Ijidia has been 
suffering for many centuries. This is not man’s work, 
but a work which God is doing withjlis own hand, 
using the British nation as His instruments. When 
India lay suilk in the mire of idolatry tVid supersti- 
tion, when Mahometan oppressiotf and misrule had 
almost extinguished the last spark of hope in the 
native Indian mind, when ^Hinduism, once a pure 
system of Monotheism, had degenerated into a most 
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horrid and abominable system of idolatry anjl poly- 
theism, when the priests were exceedingly powerful, 
an*d were revelling in their triumphs over down- 
trodden humanity, the Lord in His mercy sent out 
the British nation to rescue India. (Cheers.) In 
obedience to God’s injunction, England came and 
knocked at the doors of India, and said, “ Noble 
sister, rise! thoft hast slept too long. ” And India 
r.rose v The invitation was providential, and the res- 
ponse too. India rose from her lethargy of ages, 
and saw the degraded condition into which she had 
sunk, and asked England for help : and the help so 
much needed has been given. Certainly the earlier 
British rulers in Hindustan were corrupt, certainly 
the means often employe#! by the early settlers were 
questionable, but I look not to the human agency 
that wifs. employed, but dive beneath it, and see the 
finger of the All-wise Providence working for the 
redemption of my country. I forget and forgive all 
that individual Englishmen did to injure the cause of 
Indian redemption, and, standing upon the uni- 
versal basis of humanity, sec hoft in history God 
employed special agencies to elevate •and exalt my 
countrymen. (ClieerS.) England and India be- 
came thus connected by an overruling Providence. 
I am one of those who have profound respect for the 
doctrine of God in History. As He takes care of 
individuals, so^loes He take care of the interests of 
nations ; and when impoverished India, degraded 
spiritually and r morally, looked with tears in her 
towards the Omnipotent Father, He, out of the 
riches of Hi" inexhaustible mercy, came forward to 
relieve her — even as in times* gone by He had res- 
cued other peoples. In the course of time England 
felt the reponsibility of her position as the ruler of 
India, and became connected with her in the closest 
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tie? of political and moral relationship. A stream was 
opened which connected England and India, intel- 
lectually, socially, morally, and religiously, and all tfle 
relined and liberal ideas of the West came through 
this great channel into the East, into India. It is 
beginning to work wondrous changes. There are 
signs of new life on all sides in India, from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin. YouSfce a new nation, 
rising up, as it were, with new aspirations, l^olier 
and loftier thoughts, pursuits, and speculations. 
When we came to receive English knowledge in our 
schools and colleges, we learned to respect your 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Newton, and now I may 
suy that in some measure they ha^e become ouy own. 
We can now sympathise # with you in all your in- 
tellectual pursuits and speculation's. Your 'philoso- 
phy and science are ours. Thus #we art; •one in 
thought. It is not merely the same Government that 
rules us, it is not merely the same generous-hearted 
and noble sovereign whose sway we all acknowledge, 
4>ut we are at ilie same time one in heart anTl 
thought ; — politidjilly united, wo are also intellcc- 
tually united. .(Cheers.) When 1 say, “ Long live 
Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria,” I feel 
^that my words are reverberated throughout the 
’length and breadth of India, and that all my 
educated countrymen join with me in wishing 
prosperity and health to that great Queen from 
whom we have received so many Slid such rich 
blessings. (Applause.) England has already achieved 
wonders in correcting prejudices and* dispelling th* 
ignorance of •my country. England’ s| intellectual 
conquests in India are\)'f a remarkable character, 
dust as on a line morning* the mists are gradually 
dispelled by the rising sun, so*in India the mists of 
ignorance and prejudice are being scattered away by 
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the dawning light of English knowledge, Western 
literature, aud science. The work of material pros- 
perity has also vastly advanced. The railway and 
the telegraph, those great pioneers of civilization, 
have already commenced their work, and are shower- 
ing upon the people advantages and blessings of 
which they could form no idea a century ago. On 
all sides the inexhaustible physical resources of 
the country are being developed ; and although 
1 India is rich, and has made many rich, there is a 
great future before her of vast material prosperity 
and aggrandisement. Nor has India been inactive 
in the matter' of social reformation. Her great 
curse is caste ; hat English education has already 
proved a tremendous power in levelling the in- 
jurious distinctions of caste. The Indian who ^ias 
receive_d a liberal English education finds it morally 
impossible to retain his allegiance to caste, and 
although many, through fear of man, do not 
practically* carry out their principles, their con- 
i ictions are deep. The distorts of premature 
marriage, and the practice of polygamy, had long 
been acting harmfully in India ; bg£ the intluence 
of English education has tended to operate most 
powerfully in turning away public opinion from 
these baneful customs. It is now beginning’ 
to be felt that if India is to be reformed, early 
marriage and polygamy must be abolished, and the 
marriage customs must be improved and reformed. 
The material, social, and intellectual improvements 
already achieved by England in India are lasting 
monuments, of her rule. “ These ar^ tby trophies, 
Queen of many Isles 1 ” The grandest achievement 
of all, however, is the nioral and religious reforma- 
tion of the country. « When England embarked in 
the work, she, of course, went out with the Bible 
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in ter hands. (Cheers.) That wonderful book has 
been reSeived and studied, and in many cases, I am 
happy to say, appreciated by the educated nativdS 
of India. Whatever their religions denominations 
may be, whatever their peeuliar prejudices, I am 
certain, and can confidently say in this large public 
assembly, that if any of my countrymen feel a 
real hungering and thirsting after spiritual comfort, 
they must now and then open the pages of # the 
Bible. However proud we may be of our own 
religious books, however great the value may be 
which we attach to those ancient books inculcating 
principles of pure Theism, bequeathed by our 
forefathers as a precious legacy, it is a fact vhich 
must be admitted by all cjmdid men that India 
eapnot do without the spirit of the Bible. (Cheers.) 
India must read the Bible, for there are. certain 
things in the Gospel of Christ which are * of great 
importance to my country in the present transition 
stage through which it is passing. Th 0 spirit* of 
,that wonderful 090k must come into contact witR 
the Indian mind. Honour, all honour, to that 
sacred band oL energetic and self-sacrificing mis- 
sionaries who went out to* India on a sacred 
mission, in order to reform and regenerate that 
great country ! (Loud cheers.) Honour, all honour 
to them ! for they did actually, in many cases, 
go through enormous self-denial for the purpose 
of bearing witness unto the fruth. Their 

lives are still before the Indian public, and 
often has many an Indian heart lovingly looked ot? 
these great monuments of the past, in o:yler to draw 
encouraging, cheering, irnd life-givjng lessons there- 
from. Thus, through that took, and through the 
examples of many honest, indefatigable, God-fearing 
missionaries, India has received a large amount of 
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spiritual influence, which has helped her to go «on 
and career nobly forward in the path of National 
rtfligious reform. As soon as this spirit went to 
work into the very heart of the nation, India rose 
and said — “ Railways and telegraphs will not satisfy 
me. Mere schools and colleges cannot supply all 
my wants, cannot meet all my requirements. I 
must satisfy tho spirit ; the immortal spirit within 
me must be satisfied — all the noble aspirations of the 
sou f must be gratified.” And it is very striking 
that pure English education and pure religious re- 
formation commenced almost at the same time in 
Bengal, and have since gone on in parallel linos. 
Nearjy half a century ago two remarkable men 
met together in Calcutta to consider the best means 
of reforming India. T^icse men were David Hare, 
who proposed to reform the country by means of 
education* and Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, who said 
that schools and colleges were not enough, but that 
the in fluorite of a purer faith was also needful. 
The result of the conference wgs that while on 
the one hand was established thy Hindu College, 
followed in time by other similar educational 
institutions, there arose on the other hand the 
Br^ahmo Somaj, or the Hindu Monotheistic Church, 
"fhis reformed church has gradually extended its 
nitrations on all sides. The object of its founder, 
Ram Mohun Roy, was to revive the primitive Hindu 
religion, and* in spite of persecution and threats of 
excommunication, ho effected his noble purpose. 
<He, however, shortly caiue to England, and was un- 
fortunately prevented by death i'roin returning to 
India to complete his work. The cause of reform 
suffered a temporary cbllapse, but it subsequently 
received fresh impetus, and prospered in worthy 
hands. At first this BraLuno Somaj, to which* 1 
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bdong, was simply a Church for the worship of the 
One Tfue God, according to the doctrines and ritual 
inculcated in the earliest Hindu Scriptures. Tfie 
members of the Brahmo Somaj, irf its infancy, were 
simply Revivalists, if I may so say. Their object 
was to restore Hinduism to its primitive state of 
purity, to do away with idolatry and superstition, 
and caste, if possible, and to declare once more 
throughout the length and breadth of India tht? 
pure Monotheistic worship prescribed in the 'Tedas, 
as opposed to the idolatrous teaching of the later 
Hindu Scriptures. The founder of the Brahmo 
Somaj had for his sole object the restoration of the 
primitive form of Hindu Monotheism. By numer- 
ous quotations from the Hindu Scriptures he succeed- 
ed in convincing a large number of his misguided 
countrymen that true Hinduism wa%not to be found 
in the later Puranas, which taught idolatry and 
superstition, but in the earlier books which taught 
the worship of # the One True God. Unfortunately, 
, however, either the result of his teachings or froln 
their own independent judgment, his coadjutors and 
followers for sopie time maintained the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Vedas. Twenty years elapsed, 
and the great mistake was exposed. It was ascertain- 
ed after careful, honest, and dispassionate inquiries 
and researches, that the Vedas could not be ac- 
cepted as containing “ all truth, and nothing but 
the truth,” hut that they contained, along with 
some very high truths, some of the worst forms 
of nature-worship, some absurd doctrBies and rituaV 
And so the f rahmo Somaj, because it was the 
work of God, could not but brea|» with the Vedas 
as soon as they were f&und to contain errors. 
(Applause.) In spite of the inevitable conse- 
quence of forfeiting the sympathy of a large num- 
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ber of their countrymen, the Brahmos eventually 
threw the Vedas into the background altogether, 
anu took up the bolder position of pure Thcists. 
Since that time the great tide of true Theistic 
reformation has been setting in in all directions. 
From that time we date the rise in India of 
the true Monotheistic Church. In the early days 
of the Brakmo Somaj we seo nothing but the revi- 
val of old primitive Hindu Monotheism, on the 
authority and basis of the Hindu books ; but 
in later times we see a purer kind of Theism, un- 
fettered by the Vedas, unshackled by the authority 
of priests, unde tiled by those absurd doctrines 
and speculations which lay mixed up with truth 
in the original books of the Hindus, — a pure Theism 
which daily assumed a more noble and definite posi- 
tion in relation to surrounding Hinduism, to idolatry 
and caste, — a Theism which could not, for that was 
impossible in the nature of things, remain long in the 
state* of mei e intellectual dogmas and doctrines, 
bu f t was morally constrained to develop itself in all 
fields of speculation and practice, — a Theism 
which was destined by the will of Qod to assume 
an aggressive attitude# towards all manner of evil 
rampant in the land. (Applause.) That these are 
not mere words we have conclusive evidence to prove. 
Theism in India has already lived to accomplish 
that kind of work which I have already dilated 
upon, and I bfcleive, if you only look at facts, you 
will find that the Brakmo Somaj, not only in 
Bengal, but in Bombay, in the North-Western 
Provinces, tyid even in the Punjaub. is the centre 
of moral, social and religion* reformation. In the 
Brahmo Somaj we $t v e concentrated all those* 
great, urgent, and pressing reforms which India 
needs at the present moment, is it the amelioration 
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<*f the condition of woman that India wants ? Look 
at tht Brahmo Somaj, and you see already are 
gathered in some of its chapels, ladies who l#ive 
discarded idolatry, superstition, and caste altogether, 
who have learned to pray in their own houses 
unto the One True God, and have set their faces 
boldly against every form of polytheism and 
idol-worship, and some of whogi have published 
most beautiful Theistie verses and hymns. Is it 
the distinctions of caste that are to be levelled** 
You see amongst the Brahmos a good number 
of valiant and brave men, who not only dine 
with men of all classes, irrespective of the 
distinctions of colour, caste, and creed, but who 
have promoted intermarriages between meifibers o£ 
different castes. (Applaffse.) The liigh-caste Brah- 
min has accepted as his wife a low-caste Sudra, and 
vice versa . Through the exertions of tire' Brahmo 
Somaj and the agency of Government schools and 
colleges, caste is daily losing its powej. Very few 
amongst th3 educated natives of India, very 

few, indeed, $mongst the members of the Somaj 
attach any importance to caste distinctions, ex- 
cept for merely social purposes. Just as there 

is caste in ail parts of the world, so there 

may bo caste in India, a mere system of social 

distinctions — perhaps political distinctions — but* 
as a system of religious distinctiions no edu- 
cated man in India, no Brahmo, would tolerate it for 
one moment. It is simply revolting to the ordinary 
feelings of human nature to perpetuate a system 
of distinctions which run counter to the spirit of \he 
great doctrines of tjie Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. • • 

Perhaps you will ask i^e, “ What is the atti- 
tude you assume towards Christianity — towards 
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Christ ? Do you accord an affectionate and brotherly 
welcome to the missionaries of Christ, or do ycki look 
upjn them with feelings of abhorrence and hatred 
I for one must say that it is impossible for a true 
Theist, whether Indian or European, to cherish in 
his mind feelings of antipathy or aversion towards 
Christ or his disciples. (Applause.) That is liter- 
ally impossible. n There are thousands in India, I 
know, and many of them I number amongst my own 
‘friends, who do not at all like to see Christ preached 
to the population of India. Christianity has ooino 
to India in a foreign and repulsive form. Chris- 
tianity in its founder, in its earliest traditions, in 
its earliest labourers, was Oriental, and there is no 
reason r why Christianity should in the days be pre- 
sented to the Indian population in any other than an 
Oriental aspect. (Applause.) Leave us to our- 
selves, and let us study the Bible. (Loud Applause.) 

, Do we not find there imageries and precepts of an 
Asiatic and Oriental stamp ? Do we not tind that 
there is much in these descriptions' with which, as 
Indians, we cannot but sympathize ? 4 Do we not feel 
that the spirit of Christianity comes to us as some- 
thing very natural, congenial to our hearts, some- 
thing with which by the very peculiar constitution 
of our Indian mind, we are bound to sympathize? 
The true spirit of Christianity shall be accepted by 
India. There are thousands amongst my coun- 
trymen who deny that ; hut I for one, so long as I 
live, shall continue to say that the real spirit of 

g irist India will one day receive. (Loud Applause.) 

it I cannot say the same thing in regard to the 
doctrines and dogmas which* you have presented to 
India. (Applause!) There are so many Churches 
into which Christ iatiitjvhas been divided, there are so 
many different kinds of doctrines, and ceremonies, 
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aftd rituals prescribed and followed by different reli- 
gious denominations who call themselves Christians, 
that India is really confounded and perplexed wlftn 
she is asked «to solve the great {froblem — which of 
these is to be accepted, which is the true one? All 
these different sects which constitute the Church of 
Christ represent different principles, different doc- 
trines, although they have something in common ; 
but in India we are obliged to look to the matters o& 
divergence more than to those matters in regard to 
which there is unity in Christ’s Church. Each sect 
comes at a time to the Indian inquirer and exhibits 
its own doctrines and dogmas. For the time being 
these doctrines and dogmas engage the attention 
and interest of the Hindu, i*pd perhaps he is partially 
swished. But then comes the missionary of another 
Church, and his mind gets unsettled* and thus, as he 
passes through various dogmas and teachings, he 
naturally becomes quite confounded and knows % not 1 
what to do. Bi^t remember that all this flme, though 
► passing through*a bewildering series of endless dog- 
mas, he still cherishes in his heart respect and rever- 
ence for the central figure of Christ. (Hear, hear.) 
Thv$*is it that thougli we I ndians have not been able 
to accept any particular form of Christianity, yet we 
are steadfast in our attachment to Jesus Christ, 
whom you so much respect and reverence. The pe- 
culiarly catholic feature of this meeting interests me 
deeply. I gee gathered on this great platform mi- 
nisters of ten different sections of Christ’s Church 
assembled together to honour India* to eneouragfc 
India in her great work of self-reformation. I feel 
that though, in regard* to doctrines and dogmas, 
there are differences among us, and must continue 
to be, yet still we are all one tn spirit, one in soul 
and heart, ao far as we recognize those vital and 
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central truths which Jesus Christ promulgated/'- 
Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
mfhd, and soul, and strength, and love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. These two, I believe, are the car- 
dinal principles of true religion as taught by him. 
(Applause.) Is there a single man in all India who 
would for one moment refuse his assent to doctrine© 
such as these? (Hear, hear.) It may be urged that 
c the very name of Christianity is repulsive to an 
Indian ear ; yet I say that by the irresistible charm of 
spiritual influence, Christ comes and enters secretly 
into the Indian mind. The Indian mind is perhaps 
unconscious of his entrance for some time. The en- 
lightened Hindu perhaps knows not that he has in 
his heart something whiqh the spirit of Christ put 
there. Unconsciously, therefore, thousands, — hun- 
dreds perhaps consciously, are being led into real 
and spiritual communion with Christ. 1 come here, 
my ^friends, to study Christianity in its living and 
spiritual fothis. I do not come to study the doctrines 
of Christianity, but truly Christian, life as displayed 
and illustrated in England. 1 ccmc to study the 
spirit of Christian philanthropy, of Christian charity, 
and honourable Christian self-denial. It is my con- 
viction that England has become a groat not 

merely through commerce and trade, but through 
the hallowing influence of a life-giving religion. 
Now, my friends, pardon me if I say that you tun o 
done great harin to our people in sending into out 
country a lar^e number of nominal Christians, who, 
Chough they have in their minds doctrines and dog- 
mas in ondless number, do not show strict and faith- 
ful allegiance to* {heir master Jesus Christ in actual 
life. Ifth ere is one tfonest sincere Christian in 
India who exercises Irresistible heavenly influence 
on those around him by bis love of God, by his 
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cofisci<jptious discharge of duty, there are around him 
ten who are every moment trying to neutralize tyis 
sacred influence. (Hear.) It greatly distresses me, 
and it is for this reason alone that I bring forth before 
you this unpleasant truth ; for the good of India, for 
the sake of England, let us be spared such nominal 
Christians. You ask me — why have Christian mis- 
sions proved a failure there? You &.sk me, — why do 
not your people receive our missionaries #in a* 
cordial spirit ? You have yourselves to thank for 
that. (Hear.) We Indians attach far greater im- 
portance to righteous life than to pure doctrine. 
(Hear.) If there is real Christian life in India it 
will make itself felt one day. Many a Christian man 
and woman laboured in the great Indian vineyard, 
of# whom the memory lias not passed away. The 
good things that lay in their lives •have 4*011 e into 
the life of India. The spirit of truth like leaven 
leaveneth the mass, and although these men .and 
women were n<*t missionaries, although they did not 
•preach from pulpits, yet the secret imperceptible 
Christian influence of their lives leavened the mass 
of humanity around them ; and thus every true 
doctrine every true practice' was treasured up in 
Indhi. And if in future any one could open up 
the depths of the Indian heart, he would 
assuredly find there the living influence of all 
loose truths which were communicated by truly 
Christian men and women. India is a grateful 
nation, and India will continue t<* acknowledge 
with thankfulness all those blessings which shS 
has received •or may in future receive from Eng- 
land. Hut if good mod an;i good* Christians have 
bene (1 ted my country, a host of professing Chris- 
tians have exerted a baneful influence which has told 
frightfully upon the destinies of my country. I 
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wish from the depths of my heart that such men 
never went out to India ; the fair name of Eng- 
land would then have remained undefiled. If, there- 
fore, my brethren, you desire to give India the bless- 
ings of true religious reformation, send us good men, 
men whose lives will prove true to the spirit of the 
Gospel. Doctrines, in themselves, are not strong 
enough to shake men’s convictions, which oftentimes 
appear to be deep-rooted. The Hindus are so peculiar- 
ly wedded to the traditions of the past, that it is 
hard, perhaps next to impossible, to overcome their 
prejudices entirely. But 1 say, if there is the power 
of truth in your life you will command the respect 
and gratitude of my countrymen, and make a lasting 
impression on them in spite of their conformity with 
ancient traditions and customs. 

Ladies and Qentlemen, I have explained to you 
the great object which has brought me here. I dare 
say you sympathise with me. If I have in any way 
offended you, as a stranger I throw ^myself entirely 
upon your indulgence and sympathy. Though then? 
are many points on which we differ, yet the great 
work of abolishing idolatry and caste in India must 
enlist the sympathy of every one here present. Lot 
us, therefore, harmoniously co-operate to give India 
the knowledge of the pure and saving God. Let us; 
give India true brotherhood, universal brotherhood, 
which shall not recognise the distinctions of caste 
at all. Your destinies and the destinies of Iiulia 
are interwoven with each other ; your interests and 
*our interests are indent ified ; and I hope, therefore, 
you will no longer withhold from us tjvat active sym- 
pathy, that friendly co-operation, which you have for 
a long time denied us— not because you were wan- 
ting in sympathy, but because you did not know 
enough of us. I have given you my warmest thanks 
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for* what England has already done for us ; but she 
has stilf a great many things to do. There ar^ 
many serious defects in the administrative machi- 
nery which hj*ve to be rectified, many just grievan- 
ces of the people to be redressed, many instances of 
injustice and oppression whose recurrence should be 
prevented by more humane legislation, many scan- 
dals which have to be removed. Fot these you are 
reponsible, and 1 trust you will not neglect to ^ive 
India all she wants, and which she has a right to de- 
mand from you. You must do justice to mv country. 
You must prove true to the sacred trust Providence 
has reposed in you. I trust you will accept my 
humble pleadings in behalf of my clear country* I 
hope you will feel more and more the importance 
of that vast country which God has placed under 
your protection, — that country whiah ha^ , always 
been the prolific theme of philosophers, antiquarians, 
poets, theologians, and novelists, and has excited t^e 
admiration of all # ages, — the country of stupendous 
mountains and majestic rivers, the land of inexhaus- 
tible physical and mental resources, the country of 
countless races a*id tribes, of endlessly diversified 
languages and creeds, manners and usages, the coun- 
try where the most transcendental Pantheism, the 
jfurest Montheism, and the most gigantic system 
of idolatry reign together, — the country which boasts 
a most ancient and exalted civilization, and is des- 
tined to have a more glorious future. As an humble 
representative of such a country, I hope during my 
sojourn here to receive your kind sympathy and aid 
in all that is calculated to bring about a closer union 
between that country and •England. t 1 do not want 
the outward glitter of civilization, the formalities of 
external refinement ; let me entc* into the heart of 
the country, let me study its deep spiritual life. 
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Give me something more substantial than advertise- 
ments, which to the stranger are such tormenting 
proofs of your outward prosperity. (Laughter.) 
Show me that you have something nebler than the 
hollow science of puffing, which seems to have been 
carried to perfection here. (Applause and laugh- 
ter.) Bring me into contact and intercourse with 
truly Christian hearts ; show me all that is great and 
pure in your national institutions. Above all, I re- 
iterate my supplication, bring the best energies of 
your hearts and souls and your whole enthusiasm to 
bear on the great work of Indian regeneration. Let 
us all unite, for the glory of India and for the glory 
of ..England, to discharge the great duties we owe to 
those two countries, ..which an All- Wise and All- 
Merciful God has united together in the inscrutable 
economy of Jlis providence. May we all thank the 
Lord, may we bless His great name ! May India 
$n d England one day be found to kiss each other as 
.dear anu beloved sisters, and, taking the name of 
the True God on their lips, proceed hand-in-hand 
together into that far land, that distant Kingdom 
of Heaven, where there is eternal peace and ever- 
lasting happiness. (Loud and continued applause.) 

Lord Houghton : I am honoured by being 
selected out of this distinguished and varied audi- 
ence to propose a vote of thanks to our Indian 
guest for the address he has just delivered to us. 
We thank him politically, for the generous words 
in which he has expressed his convictions as to 
the effect of British rule over that vast portion 
of the Oriental world which Providence has en- 
trusted to its „eare. I diave long felt very deeply 
on this subject, arid believe that to the future 
historians of our* country it will be a source of 
legitimate pride to contrast the principles of our 
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powir in India with those that have characterized 
the conquest of other European nations over th% 
East and West of the globe. Foreign domination 
bears with it inevitable evils, but it is difficult to 
see how without it the civilization of the world could 
have attained its present proportions ; and if, in 
the main, our authority has been guided by justice, 
and tempered by humanity — if such nfcn as our guest 
tell us that India not only accepts its destiny, Amt 
looks on us as benefactors — all we have now to do 
is to strive to the utmost to conciliate and deserve 
that esteem. We thank him socially, for the evi- 
dence which his remarkable individuality affords 
of the probability of such a development of* the 
native intelligence and character in India as may 
relieve us from the monopoly of power, and enable 
us to associate the inhabitants of thfc country with 
ourselves in the administration of justice and in 
the duties of the executive. lie has declaimed 
with just indigr^tion against the destructive effect 
ot the custom of •caste on the mind and heart of 
fyis race ; let us show him that that institution 
which, in its mitigated form, in connection with 
the feudal system, has inflicted so much injury on 
Europe, has not served to raise a barrier between 
us and members of the other human families ; and that 
we can work with them, in all friendship and sym- 
pathy, for the common good. And lastjv, we thank 
him religiously, for the recognition of the influence 
of Christianity in India, even where its dogmatic 
truths have not been definitively accepted. An 
Eastern friend# of mine — a Tamil gentleman of 
much cultivation — told m<? that hi9 W*st consolation 
in contrasting the intellectual and material pride of 
the West with his own decayed civilization, was given 
hiin in the words of Monsieur Cousin, the French 
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philosopher : “Remember that all the theosophies 
<?f the world came from the banks of the (Ganges.” 
It was that same, Oriental who, in answer to my 
remark that it always seemed to me a strange problem 
that Christianity, itself an Eastern religion, should 
have had so triumphant a progress over the Western 
world, while its advance in any part of the East 
was so tardy and uncertain, suggested that I did 
not/ake into account the pure Theism which lay 
at the bottom of all Eastern religidns, however 
corrupted ; and that the first work of the Christian 
religion was to destroy the various forms of heathen- 
ism that were degrading the populations of Europe. 
In our guest we see an illustration of this principle ; 
he tells us he has come here to learn — may I add 
that he has something to teach ? 

r - So may we justly weigh the worth 
Of Truth, that shall be born 

From marriage of the Western earth 
\Vith nations of the Morn. " 

Ret. Dr. Sanderson : I have' much pleasure in 
seconding this vote of thanks to* Keshub Chunder 
Sen. Knowing the difficulty which a Hindu lias 
in overcoming his dread of the sea, and in breaking 
the trammels of caste, so as to undertake a voyage, 
I am glad to welcome him to England, and hope 
it may lead to others following him. His visit will, 
I trust, give us a deeper interest in India, and en- 
able him to carry back ideas that will better fit 
him to serve his country. Having spent many years 
as a missionary in India, I can assure the meeting 
that India neither is, nor has been*- the stereotyped 
immovable country it is generally supposed to he. 
India is not a stranger to reformers. The religion in 
which our guest \riis horn owes its present form 
and extensive spread, some centuries ago, to the 
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active itinerant zeal of one of those master-minds 
that mike epochs in history. My principal work 
as * a missionary was preaching the Gospel to tlfc 
people in their own language. This brought me 
into frequent close contact with all classes of the 
people, and would, in the opinion of most persons, 
he likely to produce bitter opposition. I can 
testify, however, that in no other country is there 
more real toleration. With some exceptions the 
Hindus give perfect freedom of opinion, thougB dis- 
liking proselytism , and are always ready to afford 
a patient and impartial hearing. They are, as a rule, 
intelligent, polite, and gentlemanly in all their in- 
tercourse. Much as I have seen of the great and 
extensive good effected by the labours of foreign 
missionaries, I have always felt that the full re- 
generation of India must be accomplished by means 
of her own sons. And they are capable of (doing it. 
Christianity must become naturalized. It has seemed ( 
to me that as, under God’s providence, the English, 
at first a few* humble traders, then establishing 
small fortresses Jor the defence of their trade, even- 
tually subducd # the whole country by discipline and 
employing the natives themselves as soldiers, so God 
will, as He ever does, use the people themselves to 
subdue them to His truth. We cannot tell how 
soon He may raise up reformers who, like Saul of 
Tarsus, will change the customs of the whole country. 

With regard to the Brahmo Soinaj, of which 
our guest is the chief present representative, every 
man will view and judge of it from his own stand- 
point. I have watched it with deep interest, because 
it cannot stop where it; now is. JCesliub Chunder 
Sen has told us its origin in flissatisf&etion with 
modern Hinduism. Its promqjbers, convinced of pre- 
sent errors, hoped to find in their most ancient scrip- 
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tares, the Vedas, a pure form of monotheism. That 
hope has been disappointed. The puerilities of the 
Vedas, he tells us, compel them to look further. 
In the Bible, he avows, their wants are met. They 
want the Bible. They must have the Bible. At 
present they are puzzled by the diversity of opinion 
and ritual in Christendom, and the inconsistent 
lives of professed Christians. Though this movement 
is as yet far from the point where I long to see it, 
I gladly hail it as a great step in response to the 
gracious invitation of Him whom we revere and love, 
“ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, moved by Lord 
Lawrence and seconded hy James Hey wood, k Esq., 
terminated the proceedings. 
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A labge congregation was drawn to Mr. Mar- 
tineau’s chapel in Little Portland Street, on Sunday, 
10th April, by the announcement that Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the leader of the Brahmo Somaj, a 
society of Hindoo reformers, who have renounced 
idol-worship without embracing Christianity, would 
preach. Among the congregation were members of 
both Houses of Parliament, and several men of emin- 
ence in science and literature. The devotional "part 
of the service was conducted *by Mr. Martineau, and 
at ils close Keshub Chunder Sen ascended the pulpit, 
and preached the following sermon, taking asdiis text 
the words, “In Him we live, and move, and have our 
being. ” 

It is of the fltmost importance to us that wc 
should realize the presence of that great and holy 
God whom we profess to worship, and the solemn 
relation in which we stand to Him. Without it, 
religion is almost powerless : it may satisfy the un- 
derstanding and the intellect, but it cannot exercise 
any influence upon our life and conduct. There are 
thousands among nominal Theists who seemto en- 
tertain very accurate theological notion of tHtfVivi- 
nity ; they boast of their knowledge of GocP^they 
congratulate themselves upon having given up idol- 
atry in all its forms, and complacently think they 
are very near the kingdom of heaven. But beneath 
their boasted theological scholarship there oftentimes 
lurks unbelief in its milder, Injt not less insidious 
forms. They think of the Lord as one who is re- 
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mote from them ; they think of Him as one Who 
does very little in the direct administration of the 
affairs of the world. They have, it is true, very 
correct abstract conceptions of God, immortality, and 
duty ; in regard to doctrines and dogmas their ideas 
may be perfect ; but when they sit down to pray — 
when they try to open their hearts to their Lord — 
they seem to <send their words, their prayers and 
thanksgivings, into empty space, where there is none 
to hear them — no Personal Divinity to respond to 
them. It is very necessary, if we are really anxi- 
ous about our salvation, that we should not boast 
of mere intellectual ideas of God. It is one thing 
to say with the understanding that God exists ; it is 
quite a different thing ip say with the whole heart 
and soul, — my God is before me and behind me, and 
filleth all spa<^e. It is one thing to talk of God as 
the eternal, infinite, majestic Sovereign of the uni- 
verse ; it is quite another thing to feci Him very 
nekr our hearts as our living and loving Father. Let 
us not, therefore, merely satisfy o ( ur understanding, 
with proper ideas of God. Let us see that the 
heart, too, is satisfied. God created the universe, 
but He has not gone away from the universe. He 
liveth among us ; He dwelleth in our homes ; He is 
present with us in ail the vast and varied concerns’ 
of life ; wherever we are He is with us. He docs 
not stand in the same relation to the world as the 
watchmaker does to the watch. The Lord animates 
all the movements of the physical world — He quick- 
ens all the spiritual movements of mankind, lie is 
in the midst of history. His merciful^ finger works 
lieneath all those important transactions and affairs 
which give so rruich interest to history. When we 
look up and see the vast starry convex — when we see 
that the moon is bathing the whole of nature in one 
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flood of serene and sweet light, are we to think that 
the LordJis away, that it is through some mechanical 
law that all these vast planetary orbs move, and 
nature appearg so beautiful ? No,; the Power or 
all powers is the Lord, the Beauty of all beauty. 
He pervadeth all space ; He quickeneth the move- 
ments of the universe. So, when we enter our homes, 
and look into the affairs of our every-day life, 
we find that we are not alone ; we* feel that even 
in all the little details of our daily transactions* the 
Lord is present with us : He is moving matter and 
mind, so as to bring unto us spiritual blessings in 
the end. And when we enter into the arena of public 
life, even there we find that $he Lord has not 
deserted us. Nations are governed by His supreme 
will, just in the same way as •individuals are. There 
is # no part of space where the Lord is not ; 
there is no nation whom the Lord has . deserted. 
He was present when He created the universe ; He 
has been all along present in the universe ; and eyen < 
to-day we can speak of Him as the sublime I AM. 
Nominal TheistsViay be satisfied with an intellec- 
tual and abstracfc'idca of God, but the true Theist 
cannot rest satisfied with that. Not until the very 
mention of the Living Being who is ever I AM 
causes a thrill of devotional fervour in his heart will 
he be satisfied. He desires to feel that he is ever 
surrounded and encompassed by One who is near and 
dear to him. That is the true Theistic notion of the 
Deity. Formularies of logic, dogmas, and doctrines, 
have their worth, and are good in theii; own way ; but 
when we wish to reform and purify our character 
when we are Sincerely anxious to satisfy the hunger- 
ing and thirsting of the sopl. we*vhnt One who will 
live with us as a real power ; we want a Friend and 
a constant Companion for timS and for eternity, — One 
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who will sympathise with us, so to say, in alt the 
difficulties and trials of life, — One to whorii we can 
♦open the de pths of our hear ts in prayer and earnest 
supplication, — Ocie who will not only hear our pray- 
ers, but grant them. Such a God is the need of 
the world, and the sinner peculiarly feels the want 
of such a God. Unless and until he has such a 
God clearly be{pre him, unless and until he succeeds 
in abiding in the constant presence of such a God, 
he cannot believe that he has entered the safe har- 
bour of true faith. There are many who, when they 
attend church, seem anxious to realize the presence 
of God ; but when they leave the church, and go 
about their business, they leave Him behind and 
forg'et Him. It is absolutely necessary that we 
should realize His presence, not only in the chapel, 
but even in the banking establishment, in the library, 
in the School, In the university, in all the fields of 
daily labour, that we may be able to hold communion 
with Him , whensoever we like. When we see those 
whom we love we feel refreshed ; the countenance of 
a friend takes away from us a load of affliction and 
difficulty ; the very sight of a kind and loving friend 
whom we have not seen for months chases away 
sorrow, and blunts the edge of adversity, and affords 
us peculiar delight. But do we feel such emotions 
when we see the Lord? Do we care to realize such 
emotions when we are before Him? When we offer 
fair prayers, we to congratulate ourselves on the 
mere fact that these prayers are not offered to false 
god* and goddesses ? If we do not believe in the 
millions of deities that fill the idolater’s pantheon, 
are we to rest satisfied ? f p ,a ^ negative work. 
Wo have come out of the Egypt of idol-worship, it is 
true ; but have we gong far enough towards that land 
where alone we can fftvd peace and comfort in direct 
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coftimunion with the True God ? Have we enabled 
oursel\^s to form positive ideas of the Heal Divine 
Person, and draw near to Him in spirit ? Now, ft 
this church, who is it that stands* before us ? Who 
hears our words ? Are we to look up and down, are 
we to look forwards and backwards, and then say it 
is all empty space, and nothing more ? When we offer 
our prayers do we address them to abstraction ? 
or is there a Person before us clothed in the attributes 
of infinite righteousness and mercy, power* and 
wisdom? Do we feel certain in our hearts that 
the space we see before us is not empty space, 
but the abode of the Deity? Our outward eyes 
see Him not ; our ears hear Him mot ; but still He 
is real. Because invisible, # is He the less real ? Is 
He less real than the false but visible gods and 
goddesses that are worshipped byth§ idolater? He 
is the Supreme Keality that gives reality to all 
men and things in the universe ; and as such we 
ought always to regard Him. Ere we stt down* to 
pray, let us feel satisfied that He is before us, about 
to hear all we pave to say, and ready to grant 
the prayers of # an earnest and sincere heart. Let 
us feel that now, in this church, He is present 
among us to give us the blessings of salvation — 
not as some ethereal, metaphysical abstraction, not 
as a* dead, lifeless divinity, but as a Living Person, 
far more personal, far more living, than anything 
we could conceive or see in this world. We are 
apt to suppose that what we see with our eyes is 
the only reality in the universe — that beyond the* 
region of the senses there is nothing but abstraction, 
nothing but ideal existence, 'nothing that is real. 
But no. The whole universe is fufl of that majestic 
and awful reality which would $tir the inmost depths 
of our hearts if we could once realize and feel it. 
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The presence of God is really a great school « of 
discipline. Those who do not feel the Lord’s pre- 
sence often find that when temptations gather around 
them they have mo power, no strength, within them 
wherewith to oppose the assaults of these tempta- 
tions. But those who feel that the Lord is near 
unto them, feel at the same time the power of the 
Lord entering i#to the depths of their heart in order 
to arm the soul for lighting the great battle of truth. 
Let to temptations come around us, let penury hurl 
its darts upon us ; if we feel that the Father is with 
us we shall not fear, we shall not faint, but open 
out our sorrows unto Him ; we shall say unto Him 
“Lord, help Thou Thy poor and weak child.” A 
word of prayer uttered in a spirit of sincerity and 
earnestness will be sufficient to bring down from 
the Father of Mercy strength enough to resist all 
the temptations that can come to us. When we 
lose riches, when we are visited with domestic afflic- 
tion, we want strength — sometimes an extraordinary 
amount of strength, in order to ' overcome these 
peculiar calamities and reverses to* which we are now* 
and then exposed. And who can help us in these * 
seasons of trial but the Lord God, plenteous in 
loving kindness ? and how can we realize His loving 
kindness unless we always place Him before us a* 
our constant Companion and Friend ? Our joy is 
increased a hundredfold, and all that is painful in 
life is removed altogether when we see the loving 
countenance of our Father. The presence of the 
Lord is thu» not only a school of discipline where 
our characters can be purified and temptations guarded 
against, but it # is also a source of Rappiness to us. 
An abstract God* can never please us ; mere concep- 
tions of God cannot $ake our troubles away. When 
the heart is heavy, and all is dark around, when 
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all # earthly friends have given us up, when we are 
deserteif even by our parents, and all those who 
are near and dear to us — when we are in solitud#, 
and see none on earth to wipe Mje tears of sorrow 
from our cheek, to whom shall we appeal ? At whose 
feet shall we open out the thoughts and feelings 
of our hearts ? The Lord is our only hope, the foun- 
tain of happiness and joy ; and as soon as we offer 
our prayers unto Him, He wipeth off the tears of 
sorrow and removeth the heaviness of our htarts. 
He says unto his children, — “ Blessed are ye, for 
all your sorrows and troubles have been taken away.” 
We are all in need of happiness. There are so many 
things in this world to distress and dishearten us 
that we every now and then feel the necessity of 
realizing the presence of that God who alone can 
bring unto us true peace and happiness. Such joy 
we can always have, not only while we af«3 in the 
church, but while we are in our own houses, not only 
while we are engaged in the adoration amd worship 
of God, but even, when we are engaged in mercantile 
speculations, in the dry drudgery of daily business. 

’ The Lord is everywhere present $ and His faithful 
servant, in whatever sphere of duty he may be 
engaged, finds happiness and peace in His service. 

•There is no work on earth which is dry, uninterest- 
ing, or painful to him. There is no duty, however 
unpleasant it may be to other men, which is 
without religious significance to th& true Theist. 
Everything comes to the Theist as the direct 
command of God, and willingly, faithfully, and, 
cheerfully tljp son carries out the behests of the 
loving Father. And where^bever* the child may 
be, the Father is always •there* As soon as tho 
time for prayer comes, the* Lord is there to hear 
prayers. As soon as the time for worldly avocation 
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comes, the Master is there to give the reward* of 
daily labour unto the servant. In this way alone 
t an we feel ourselves strong and safe in this world 
of trial, happy aiKl joyful in this land of affliction 
and sorrow. Tell me, brethren, can you get on 
in this world without this soothing, this life-giving, 
and purifying presence of the Lord? Experience 
has taught us tfyat mere theology cannot help us when 
we are in the midst of trial ; earthly friends can- 
not *ave us when we are actually deluged with 
temptations and sins. In such moments we feel 
the presence of the Lord very much. When, there- 
fore, you come into the house of worship you 
should try your best so to realize God’s presence 
that 'you may acquire faith, joy, strength, and 
purity, by holy and quiet communion with the 
Lord. ; and carry those blessings always with you 
wheresoever you may go. Thus, the doctrine of 
Divine Presence becomes a mighty power of salva- 
tion with gunners. For when the Lord says, I am, 
all His children, servants, believers, and worshippers 
in all parts of the world feel starred up, and as 
soon as the Master issues His commands, all the 
servants go forth to serve Him in His strength. If 
ever, through moral infatuation, we commit sin 
the great Judge and Saviour reveals Himself unto 
us as a tremendous and overpowering reality ; and 
through fear of Him we depart from the path of 
evil. When ihe earthly teacher is present before 
the wicked pupil, when the father is just before 
the eyes of the guilty son, would not the son, would 
not the pupil feel instantaneously the pressure of 
an influence dissuading him from the path of wicked- 
ness, iniquity, arm disobedience ? In solitude man 
might do anything heihoso ; but when in the solemn 
presence of a teacher or father, the wayward child 
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finds that there is an influence which cannot be easily 
set asicfe, and which is destined to rectify his habits. 
So is it with us in our relations to God. If we werf 
all assured that the Lord was ne^ unto us, who 
could overcome the influence of His presence? 
It is because we are unmindful of Him that sin 
makes us captives, easy and willing captives often- 
times. Friends and brethren, realize* the presence of 
the Lord whom you have learned to worship and 
obey. Carry Him about with you wheresoever you 
may go, and let Him speak unto you daily as your 
loving Father, as your Friend in times of trouble, 
as your Great Friend in time and in eternity. 
And when we die, on our deathbed the loving-kind- 
ness of the Father shall reveal itself ; the darts of 
death shall become inoffensive, all the sorrows of 
death shall be taken away, and we styall go jpyfully, 
carried by the hand of our Great Lord, our Merciful 
and Loving Father ; we shall leave all our friends 
and the riches of this world behind, •not with 
,tears in our eyes, Jbut with joyful hearts. We shall 
feel we are now gping with the Father into the man- 
sions of righteousness and peace, where there is no 
weeping, no sighing, no sorrow, but where we shall 
enjoy eternal peace and eternal happiness. Realize 
•the Father in all His works. In the little flower 
behold Him. In all the beautiful things that our 
Father has scattered broadcast over the universe, see 
Him and feel Him. Do not think* He is remote 
from any of the objects in this world. Wherever 
you go, see that there is a direct connection between 
every little tiding and the Father ; then you will 
find that the whole universe is*the house of the true 
Theist, the great house \fhere *our Father doth 
ever dwell, the great cathedral where we may every 
moment pray unto Him. We shall find that there 
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is very little difference between this church and the 
great cathedral of God outside, the vast universe, 
Where every son of God may pray every moment 
unto Him. We^shall then find that f there is no- 
thing like a season for prayer or for worship ; but 
wherever and whenever the child asketh, the Father 
is ready to give. Friends and brethren, ye shall 
have comfort eterlasting if ye realize the presence 
of the Lord in this way. I thank the Lord that 
He has brought me amongst you. I thank Him 
that I am enabled to mix with you this morning in 
His house, and to raise up our hearts in one swelling 
chorus, and offer our thanks, our prayers, and sup- 
plications unto Him. It gives me peculiar happi- 
ness, indeed, to be amongst you. I feel that, though 
a foreigner, I can mingle my feeble voice with yours 
in adoring and .glorifying Him who is our common 
Father. I feel that He whose real presence is felt 
here in England dwells in India too. I feel that 
though mjr brethren in India are remote physically 
from their friends here, yet in spirit we are always 
near unto each other, and that the mighty God who 
dwells in this great church to-day ; s the Father of 
all nations. Therefore, brethren, let us sing forth 
His praise and glory all the days we live : let His 
real spiritual presence be the great gospel of salva- 
tion unto all sinners in this world. Unite and co- 
operate harmoniously in order to bring unto your- 
selves, and to all those who are suffering from sin 
and iniquity, the blessings of true salvation which 
His felt presence can secure. May the Lord hear 
ns ; may He be with us always here t and hereafter ; 
may He dispense^ unto us peace and righteousness ! 
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Sermon at South Place Chapel. 

Sunday , April 17, 1870. 

“God is love ; and he that dwelleth in love, d<velleth in 
Ood, and God in him." — i John iv. 16. 

The God whom we worship is not only the paying 
God, but also the Loving Gol. He is not only a 
majestic reality, He is also our loving Father ; He 
is not only most real, but at th*e same time most 
dear. It is necessary, therefore, that while we try 
to realize His holy presence, and accept it as a 
solemn reality pervading all space, vm shoujd-at the 
same time endeavour, as far as possible, to compre- 
hend that supreme and infinite love which guides 
all the movement of the universe, and ministers to 
aur physical and* spiritual wants. He is really a 
Roving Father, who always looketh after us. But 
how are we to • understand His love ? 'Are we to 
study all the physical laws, according to which the 
universe is governed, in order to know that He is 
feally our Father ? Is it necessary to take into 
account ail those truths which science has in recent 
times revealed to us, in order to comprehend the 
perfection of the Father’s love ? Or £an we not by 
a simpler process reach His love directly, and place 
Him in the midst of our hearts as a most affection* 
ate Father ? Po we not see pis merciful finger 
working in all the great movem^rffcs recorded in 
history, and in all the pettjgletails of our every-day 
life? On the one hand wejBe* Him as the great 
King, governing the uniTCrse ; on the other hand 
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we see Him as the Father feeding and protecting 
pach of His children. By His beneficent laws, it 
is true, He promqtes the general happiness of man- 
kind. Whetherwe dive with the aid of geology into 
the bowels of the earth beneath, or with the wings 
of astronomy we soar into the heavens above, we 
find that the real and ultimate end of the laws of 
God is to promote the happiness of His creatures ; — 
thatrHe has done nothing with a view to promote 
unhappiness or misery ; but that, on the contrary, 
every law, so far as we have been able to understand 
its scope and meaning, tends in the long run to 
promote the physical and moral happiness of man- 
kind. But we cannot rest satisfied with that. It 
is true that the general machinery of God’s govern- 
ment subserves that object ; but we feel, that in seek- 
ing Godjn a general manner we place Him at a great 
distance from our hearts ; we make God accessible 
only to the astronomer and the man of science. 
He who c from His throne gives, > out edicts and 
mandates for the guidance of .nations, at the same 
time attends to the cries and supplications of every t 
individual son. He who rules thia* vast universe as 
the Supreme and Almighty King, at the same time 
enters the doors of every house in this world, 
in order to inquire into our individual wants and 
remove them. He has not only a general provi- 
dence, but He has also a special providence. He 
rules us not' merely by general laws, but His grace 
comes to us through special channels in order to re- 
move the peculiar wants of each individual. Thus 
we find that while we live in the .atmosphere of 
general providepce, where every law promotes our 
happiness, and every portion of the machinery of 
the divine government contributes to our enjoyment, 
at the same time we feel; and cannot but feel, that 
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vefy near our hearts is the loving Father, whoso 
arms ai® outstretched to relieve the wants of every 
individual man and woman. All His dispensations* 
viewed from* one stand-point, are # general ; while 
from another stand-point, they are special. His 
general and special dispensations are not opposed to 
each other, nor are they in themselves distinct ; but 
everything that He does, while i^ promotes the 
general happiness of mankind, subserves the in- 
terests of every individual man. The very feme 
Father who embraces all His children as a grand 
total, at the same time asks every individual man, 
by his name, as to what he wants. lie, therefore, 
whose servants are the sun, moon,*and stars, always 
showers blessings upon us ; He from whom come 
the fire and the water, — He from whom flow all 
those physical and moral blessings which nations 
have treasured up, — He, I say, is # to eadt of us a, 
personal Father. The more we study science, the 
more we feel Him near to our hearts as our Father. 
When we realize Hod in this way, we cannot for one 
moment put by fclis holy and merciful presence. 
Wherever we gq we find that the Father is round us. 
I should not he satisfied if I were merely to leam 
from science that God created the sun and the moon 
•for the purpose of giving light to this world ; I 
should go farther and realize the great fact that He 
created the sun and the moon for me — that He loveth 
me personally, though hut a small beiijg residing in 
one corner of His vast and immeasurable universe, 
and .that He therefore created the sun and the moon 
for the purpose of giving me light. The flowers 
whose sweet odour is wafted* by the breeze are 
meant, no doubt, for general good, itnd show God’s 
love ; but I must realize Hif special providence 
there ; I should say that that fragrant rose was crea- 
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ted to give me pleasure. And so everything^ which 
God has created subserves my individual purposes. 
Tf every individual were to realize this great fact, 
and feel that Q6d is near to him as, his Father, 
while as the Universal Father He looks to the grand 
purpose of the universe as a whole, — then, but 
not till then, would religion be a source of comfort 
on the one hand, and of purity on the other. 

But even then we have not exhausted the subject 
of ffivine love. It is not merely by showering physi- 
cal blessings upon us ; it is not merely by supplying 
our general and individual wants that God reveals His 
special mercy to us. His highest mercy is shown in 
the way in which' He saves us from sin, and responds 
to our prayers for spiritual progress and salvation. 
Even here we see His general providence and His 
special province working together, in order to 
redeem^ nations from the bondage of iniquity and 
wickedness. In the general scheme of the world’s 
redempti6n we behold special contrivances to meet 
the wants of each individual. ft >Vhile He look? 
after nations, He does not neglect the individual 
son. Though the cries of the whole universe suffer- 
ing from sin, are daily ascending to heaven every 
day of the year, and every hour ox the day ; though 
thousands and millions of prayers are being wafted 
to His eternal throne, still He hears the prayer 
of each individual child and responds to it. We 
may feel lost in the immensity of such a transac- 
tion, in the vastness of God’s providence ; yet it 
is real ; the ‘Divine Being, while He rules the uni- 
verse in a most mysterious manner^hears you and 
me. What is*. it that I want P — He asks me. What 
is it that you want ? — He asks you. He loves each 
of us with supreme personal love, and therefore He 
can never, leave a single child unprotected in this 
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world j>f trial and temptation ; but continues to 
help us till each is saved. If we are depraved, if 
we are sunk in niquity, what then ? Is there a ity 
limit to God^ mercy ? Is He not infinitely good 
and merciful ? Does He love and aid us only for 
a season ? Is His patience exhausted, as our pa- 
tience is exhausted, by seeing repeated acts of ini- 
quity on the part of those who hate offended us ? 
No : He is a God of long-suffering and forbearance. 
Many a man has insulted His majesty and blas- 
phemed His holy name ; many a man, in spite of His 
attempts to lead him from the paths of evil, and 
from a course of ungodliness and iniquity, continues 
to rebel against Him, day after* day corrupts .him- 
self; and wilfully and deliberately, disobeys the 
laws of the great Creator. He sees all this, and 
more, — the deeper depth of wickedness which lies 
in the heart and never finds expression, anS yet He 
is always ready to forgive us and take us back* if 
we will lay our t hearts open to Him, and with sin- 
cere repentance* ask for reconciliation and for- 
giveness from Him. He is not a Father who 
would indignantly say to us, “ You are doomed to 
eternal misery, for you have violated my laws.” 
No ; if we have disobeyed Him ten thousand 
times, even then His mercy stands before us as a 
great reality, inviting us and asking us to come 
near to the Great Father. He has given us repeated 
assurances that we shall be saved *if we humbly 
and earnestly pray unto Him. There is nothing in 
the whole domain of the literature of ^Divine mercy < 
which comes ^p to the perfection of that beautiful 
parable in the Gospel ot St. Lulje* — the parable of 
the “ Prodigal Son.” It * contains an emphatic 
assurance of God’s mercy ,• it embodies God’s 
promise, in most beautiful and tender language, that 
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He will take back all sinners if they will ouly fall 
art His feet and pray for redeeming mercy. There 
we see how the Lord, plenteous in loving-kindness, 
is ready to take' us back. Our wicked hearts have 
often spumed His kind offers of reconciliation ; our 
iniquitous souls have often said in language profane 
and ungrateful,.— Though thou hast loved us and 
lovest us still, yet we will not obey thee ; because 
it is 'injurious to our worldly interests to do so.” 
Often have we said so, and yet the Lord is before 
us ready to take us back. Measure, if you can, 
the Lord’s mercy, and say, does it not overpower 
the heart of even the most abandoned sinner ? 
[g there not something in the riches of Divine 
mercy which is sufficient to melt the most obdurate 
and stony heart ? Do we not feel that God is 
really a: loving Father — that He every day of 
our fife asks us to come and accept Him ? Let 
rnd read this most beautiful and touching parable of 
of the Prodigal Son. 

“ A certain man had two sons : and the younger 
of them said to his father, Father, give me the 
portion of goods that falleth to me. And he divid- 
ed unto them his living. And not many days after 
the younger son gathered all together, and took 
his journey into a far country, and there wasted 
bis substance with riotous living. And when ho 
had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that 
land; and he began to be in want. And be went 
and joined himself to a citizen of that country ; 
and he sent him into bis fields to feed swine. And 
he would fain 4 have filled his belly with the husks 
that the swine did eat v and no man gave unto him. 
And when he came* to himself, he said, How many 
hired servants of my father’s have bread enough 
*ad to spare, and 1 perish with hunger ! I will 
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arise a ml go to my father, and will say unto him. 
Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and befoae 
thee, and am # no more worthy to be called thy son : 
make me as one of thy hired servants. And he 
arose and came to his father. But when he was 
yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had 
compassion, and ran, and fell on # his neck, and 
kissed him. And the son said unto him, Father, 

I have sinned against Heaven, and in thy tight, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son. But 
the father said to his servants, Bring forth the 
best robe, and put it on him ; and put a ring on 
his hands, and shoes on his feet; and bring hither 
the fatted calf, and kill it ; and let us eat arfd be 
merry : for this my son Vas dead, and is alive 
again ; he was lost and is found. And they began 
to be merry. Now his elder son \^as in 4he field : 
and as he came and drew nigh to the house, he 
heard music and dancing. And he called omfof 
the servants aftd asked what these things meant. 
And he said uifto him, Thy brother is come ; 
and thy father hath killed the fatted calf, be- 
cause he hath received him safe and sound. And 
he was angry, and would not go in : therefore came 
his father out, and entreated him. And he, an- 
swering, said to his father, Lo, these many years do 
I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy 
commandment : and yet thou nev^r gavest me a 
kid, that 1 might make merry with my friends : but 
as soon as this thy son was come, which hath de- 
voured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for 
him the fattefl calf. And he* said # unto him. Son, 
thou art ever with me, and .all thift I have is thine. 
It was meet that we should make merry, and bo 
glad : for this thy brother was dead, and is alive 
again ; and was lost, and is found.” 
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There are, I am afraid, many who are disposed to 
treat this parable as nothing but beautiful imagery 
as a sublime allegory. They seem to believe that 
there is much in this parable which is exaggeration, 
and which ought to be put aside as chaff, before 
we can apprehend the small fraction of truth that 
lies beneath. Is it so ? Is God’s love as delineated 
in this parablS a mere deception and a delusion ? 
Th$a religion is a lie, God a deceiver, and Divine 
Providence the greatest phantasmagoria which has 
ever deceived man. No ; let us not cherish such scep- 
tical sentiments in our hearts, let us believe that 
everything stated in the parable before us is truth, 
and* that tar from* over-stating, it represents only a 
fraction of God’s inexhaustible mercy. The father 
of this prodigal child treated him when he came 
back in..a most merciful manner. But what is this 
mercy compared to the infinite mercy of the Divine 
Father ? ^Let us look into this parable, and gather 
those deep truths which it embodies. When the 
disobedient son felt inclined to run riot in the path» 
of wickedness, he asked his father to give him all the . 
things to which he thought he was • entitled. Now, 
strictly considered, we are not entitled to any of 
those blessings which God has given us. All the 
blessings which He has showered upon us are free 
j voluntary gifts of His love. We cannot claim 
‘them, we have no right to demand them. But when 
the heart and * the will become wicked, we fancy 
that we havp a right to insist upon His rendering 
to us that which in His mercy alone He can give 
to man. However, when the son asked the father 
to give him hid portion of the property, he readily 
gave what was asked for. And our Divine Father 
does the same, becauM* He deals with us as voluntary 
agents. He freely gives us all that we want, 
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ancf holds us responsible for the gifts. The means 
of doing good or evil are always open to us. Well, 
this man got all that he wanted, and he took* 
his journey into a far country, iijd there wasted 
his substance in riotous living. We try to go 
beyond the reach of all moral control, for we find 
that so long as we are under paternal authority 
we cannot fully carry out the wishes of our hearts. 
We want bo be free, that we may act as we like. 
So this man went into a far country, away from 
his father ; there he wasted his substance, and re- 
duced himself to starvation and beggary ; and he 
was obliged to adopt the meanest of occupations, 
in order to meet his wants. But ^at last he cfune 
to himself ; and return to selj - ’ is always the precur- 
sor of return to God. He came to his senses, he 
.saw the depth of degradation to wh'ndi he had sunk, 
and he began to think, “ How many nired * servants 
of my father have bread enough and to spare, and 
I perish with hunger!” While they wcte in tfie 
jnidst of plenty, \^hy should he suffer and starve ? 
Therefore he pluqjted up courage and said, “ I will 
arise and go to yiy father, ” for the recollections of 
his father's mercy had not faded away from his 
memory. He recalled to his mind the happy days 
•he had spent under his father’s roof, and he could 
not but feel that his kind father would recieve him 
back. But, as he went on, there were misgivings 
in his heart, — he advanced and he receded, his 
heart throbbed with anxiety, he felt the stings of 
conscience, and thought that there was? perhaps, no 
acceptance, pejhaps the doors of reconciliation had 
been closed. Ail the worst fears and conjectures 
of a sinner’s heart came upon him ; hut still he 
went on and persevered ; and, lo ! what was the 
scene that awaited him ? Not an angry father about 
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to turn him away, saying — “ Away ! you did not 
receive mercy when it was offered, but, on the 
Contrary, you disobeyed, and disobeyed ten thou- 
sand times ; you are past redemption^ there is no 
reconciliation with the father, the doors of heaven are 
for ever closed against the wicked. ” Such a treat- 
ment he may have expected ; but how agreeably 
surprised was this prodigal son, how joyfully be- 
wildered and confounded, when he saw that, “ * when 
he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, 
and had compassion, and ran and fell upon his 
neck and kissed him!” Tell me, brethren, what 
would you do in such a position ? After years of 
iniquity, if wc placed ourselves before the eves of 
our Father, should wejiot tremble and shudder at 
His Divine holiness ? Will sinners venture to ap- 
proach the Go^l of infinite holiness? Are notour, 
eyes defiled with corruption ? IIow can wc with 
such eves venture to look at Him whom we have 
deliberately and repeatedly wronged ? Is He not 
infinitely just ? Will He not wiehj the thunders of 
retributive justice to crush us to r atoms ? Will Ho 
not visit us with that punishment which is due to 
our sins and iniquities? Will lie treat us indulgent- 
ly and mercifully after all the indignity we have 
heaped upon Him ? What man is there on earth 
that would not tremble at the thought of God’s 
holiness and justice? We dare not approach Him. 
But, brethren, read this parable, and hope shall 
be infused into your hearts. You find there the 
great God, 'clothed in all the attributes of infi- 
nite mercy, ready to receive and ( embrace you. 
Is not that thought too much for the sinner’s 
narrow and contracted heart to comprehend ? 
Is it not something incredible that the Father, 
who is just and holy, is willing to receive this 
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prodigal^ son? Yet so it is. When a sinner 
feels hungry and thirsty, who is it that satisfies 
his wants ? Who is it that comes to me when I 
go to sleep •every night, and wSiches over me 
all the hours of the night when I lie unprotected ? 
When I am poor or distressed, or on the bed of 
sickness, whom do I see near me ? The great God 
of mercy ; He never deserts me, but daily feeds 
me with His own hand, knowing me to be a sinner. 
He who has patience and mercy enough for a fnan 
who has sinned against Him, in all matters of 
earthly interest, will He not look to his greater 
wants ? If He meets the wants of our flesh, will 
He leave us alone when we are suffering from # the 
excruciating torments of ^ guilty conscience ? 
That cannot be ; on the contrary, we see that He 
has already left His own house and come out, in 
order to receive the prodigal son ; He mdSts him 
halfway ; He does not wait for the son ; His mer<y 
follows him as it % were ; He is ready to •hug that 
penitent sinner to^Iiis embrace. So He treats us all 
# every day of our life ; He is ready to receive every 
one of His prodigal sons. Have we wasted our 
substance in riotous liviug in a far country ? Have 
we brought ourselves to the very brink of destruc- 
tion ? Do we feel that the very next moment we die 
of starvation ? Then it is high time for us to return 
to God. Return to whom r An angry vengeful 
God ? No ; return to the God who is ready to take 
us back — to a Father who, we are sure, will take us 
back, if we show tears of sincere peifitence in our 
eyes. Then delay not. “ Procrastination is the 
thief of time. To-morrow We may find ourselves 
in “ that country from whose bourne no traveller 
returns.” Therefore, 1 say, hasten to avail your- 
selves of the mercy of God. Feel it as a great reilh 
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ty ; not a parable, or a story, or an allegtpy, but 
real, majestic love, placed before you in the shape 
of a Divine Person — that Great Spirit who rules the 
universe with His hand. His mercy we see every- 
where ; turn to the right and to the left, and you see 
His mercy. His arms encompass us every day. We 
rise with His mercy, and we go to sleep with 
His mercy oVfer our heads. His mercy is far 
supfrior to that of all others. His goodness is 
not an affectation of goodness, but real good- 
ness. He is really ready to come and receive any 
prodigal son or daughter who comes and says, — “Ex- 
tend unto me thy mercy, Father — thy righthand 
of .protection and reconciliation. I have sinned 
long, and have degraded myself to the worst and 
most miserable position ; Father, save me.’* Our 
Father js ricb ; and shall we, His children, starve 
like so many beggars in the streets of London — shall 
v^e go about crying like helpless orphans and destitute 
children ?* No : if our Father Inis priceless treasures 
in His mansions, and if He is prepared to take 
away this moment our rags, and* clothe us in the, 
vestments of righteousness — if He is ready to wipe 
away the tears of our eyes, and make us rich, why 
should we grieve and despair ? Is not this sweet, 
this beautiful parable a cheering and invigorating 
Gospel of human redemption ? We have here 
Divine mercy presented in the most charming and 
encouraging form. Is it not comforting and en- 
couraging to us to think that in the midst of the 
world’s trials and temptations, the Father of the 
prodigal son is with us, declaring tlpit the doors of 
heaven are open 4 to receive all sinners ? God leaves 
the ninety-nine that are pure in order to find out 
the one that is wicked. If there is one wicked 
sinner among us, God is ready to receive him at 
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this veiy moment. He is with us now, and as ks if 
there is a sinner who wants pardon and reconcilia- 
tion. When we have such a Father, how delightful 
is life ! With*such a doctrine, religion is a priceless 
treasure, it is a source of infinite gratification to 
us ; for if we are sinners we can at this very 
moment run to the Father’s arms and ask Him 
to pardon us, and accept us ; and Hep will do so not 
for any merit on our part — not because we ^ave 
built and endowed churches, and dispensaries 
and hospitals — not because we have proved charitable 
to the poor, but because of His mercy. It would be 
an insult to the majesty of God’s throne — it would 
be a blasphemy against Divine mt*cy to say thaJb He 
will wrathfully condemn any •sinner to eternal perdi- 
tion. Let us uphold His mercy ; let us trust in Him 
whose mercy is ever chanted forth in* language true 
and sweet by the sun and moon and stars, an(H>y every 
beautiful thing in this world. Ilowsweetis our Fathers 
love ! Come ujjto Him, my brothers fftid sisters, 
and let us in our hearts and with our lips praise Him 
.who made the nations and the earth, and whose 
mercy is our c*ily gospel of salvation. May the 
Father’s name be chanted by all of us ! Brothers 
,;md sisters, unite and say — “ Our Father is our 8a- 
fiour ; His love is our wisdom ; His love is our power ; 
His love is our purity ; His love is our salvation.” 


0 
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SERMON AT HACKNEY UNITARrAN CHURCH, 

SUrnday, April 24, 1870. 

**Aak and it shall be given you, seek and ye shall find, 
knock and it shall be opened unto you. For every oue that 
aaketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened Matt, vii. 7, 8. 

The text I have ju$t read to you embodies an 
important spiritual law, as fixed and unchangeable 
as the laws which govern the physical world. It 
must be' remembered that with God there is no 
variableness nor shadow of turning. As He go- 
verns the physical world with inurjutuble laws, so 
does He govern the spiritual wo*!d with immuta- 
ble laws. He is not a capricious , governor, He is , 
not a fickle king. All His operations, all the modes 
of His action are unchangeable, and His administra- 
tion of the world is based ujicn fixed laws. This 
is seen clearly, not only by men of science and phi- 
losophers, but also by the most uneducated people. 
We all see — our daily experience tells us — that God 
does not act according to certain whims, but always, 
in all circumstances, in all places and ages, accord- 
ing to immfatable laws. In fact, law, whether in 
regard to the physical or spiritual f world, means 
nothing more than the immutable modes of action 
which we see in all parts of the universe, — modes in 
which God's will acta. If we are sure that there 
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can be no deviation from God’s law in the physical 
world, let us be equally sure that deviation from 
God’s law is absolutely impossible _ in the spiritual 
world. 

“ Ask and it shall be given you, seek and ye shall 
find, knock and it shall be opened unto you,” — this 
is a spiritual law of great interest and importance 
to us all. Let there not be tha slightest doubt 
about this. Let it be believed by us all thajj this 
applies to all mankind in all circumstances ; for we 
are assured that every one that asketh receivetb, 
whoever seeketh findeth, whoever knocketh, to him 
it shall be opened. This makes no distinction of 
person or clime ; but we are assurtid, in language at 
once emphatic and consoling, that God does always 
respond to the sincere and earnest prayers of His 
children. If we pray in a truly huml^e spirit, if we 
kneel clown and open up the depths of our* hearts, 
our longings, our sorrows, our afflictions unto tfce 
One Living God* He who is plenteous in ftiercy will 
Jiear us, and gran 4 our prayers. Let us take com- 
.fort from this lessen, and let us accept it without 
any doubt or questioning. 

But what is this prayer — what is it to pray ? 
Prayer does not mean the words which are generally 
Accepted as prayer, but the spirit in which those 
words are used. Prayer simply means a longing of 
the heart, it is the wish felt, — it may be expressed, 
or not expressed. It may take the form of human 
language, or it may never be uttered at all ; still, 
it is prayer, if God only hears it in the secret recess- 
es of the heart* It is for God to hear our prayers, 
not for man. When we sit iogejber in chapels, 
and in one harmonious chorus offer up our prayers 
and thanksgivings unto the Lord, do we believe 
that He takes into consideration the words we use, 
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our posture, the external manner in which we offer 
up our prayers ? No ; He looks into the deaths of 
the heart, He sees the spirit in which we offer our 
prayers. Whet^fer expressed or unexpressed, a 
prayer is alike real and sincere if God hears it, and 
accepts it, and responds to it. Prayer means, there- 
fore, simply a wish of the heart. Do we really 
feel a thirsting for emancipation from the bonds of 
sin and iniquity ? As the lxidy feels hunger, does 
the &>ul feel spiritual hunger? It will not do simply 
to say, “ Oh Lord, deliver me from sin that is 
not the form of prayer that God demands from us, 
nor is He ever likely to answer such prayers. The 
question always isf, whether we feel in the inmost 
depths of the heart a ryal hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness. We know what it is to feel 
hungry, what f it is to smart under appetite ; we 
know luVw intensely we feel our physical wants. 
They are pressing, they ire urgent ; sometimes they 
are inexpressible. So are the wants jnd necessities of 
the heart. When we feel that there is something 
which we need very much, some spiritual food, for the 
purpose of giving health and strength to the soul, 
then is it, and then only, that we offer our sincere 
prayers unto God — prayers which must be accepted 
because they are sincere. It is, therefore, necessary 
before we commence our prayers, that wo should 
always feel that what we are about to say we 
realize in our« hearts. Whether it is knowledge that 
we want, or strength, or purity, or deliverance from 
particular iihmoral habits, — whether it is for our 
own welfare or for the welfare of ^others that we 
pray, let us «be sure that our prayers are not 
hypocrites’ prayers, — not a mere repetition of stereo- 
typed phrases and words, but that they are. the out- 
pourings of a truly sincere heart, smarting under a 
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serfse of^in and wickedness, — such prayers God hears. 
Whether we offer them in congregations or in solitude, 
whether we realize God’s presence alone or with friendf 
and r el at ions,* God is always near ufi^o us to answer 
our prayers, whether expressed or not. Such prayers 
- are granted, not by the violation of God’s laws, 
but by fulfilling the laws which govern the spiritual 
world. God has said unto us all, If ye pray I 
shall hear your prayers.” That is the law to which 
we always look. He therefore fulfils the law when He 
hears our prayers. When we come unto Him we do 
not ask- Him to break His laws ; we do not ask Him to 
set at nought all those laws according to which He 
has governed the universe, and the^destinies of ipdi- 
viduals and nations for ages. # No ; we humbly come 
unto Him, and make our prayers known unto Him, 
\n the belief and hope that by granting our prayers 
He will only fulfil His own laws. Wften the 
body feels hunger, we are obliged to conform to 
certain laws in ojder to satisfy our hungeP. When 
ihe soul feels ^hunger and thirst, we con- 
iform to certain, spiritual laws for the purpose 
of satisfying these wants ; and the mode of 
action which we employ, is to pray unto God. 
Prayer, therefore, is a means whereby our wants 
ftiay be removed. Some may say, why not endea- 
vour to live righteously, why not be charitable, 
patriotic, and philanthropic ? — do all those deeds of 
the law which God has commanded, • and without 
which there can be no salvation ; lead pious and 
holy lives, do good to the poor, be lionc&t, gracious, 
and truthful, candid, be simple and innocent as 
little children ; it is not by prayer, it is not by kneel- 
ing down before God that you can expect to have 
salvation, — no, but by fulfilling the will of God, by. 
obeying His commandments. This hollow morality 
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is not the royal road to salvation which many repre- 
sent it to he. Without prayer it is impossible to 
attain to the blessings of salvation. Man’s strength , 
man’s wisdom, man's profound philosophy, man’s 
purest affection must always fail to secure the bless- 
ings of salvation fully. Labour as we may, it is 
impossible for us to realize that amount of strength 
wherewith we coan hope to overcome ail manner of 
temptation, and chase away all manner of sin. We 
may become honest and philanthropic ; we may feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked ; hut. after all, 
when we return home from our gigantic field of 
philanthropy, from our sublime actions of bcnevol- 
en<y\ we find there is still something within us that 
detiles and contaminates our hearts, which has not 
yet ken purged away. In vain do we look to those 
outward actions of philanthropy and benevolence ojE 
which men are so apt to boast ; in vain do wo try to 
gather up comfort and strength from our hollow 
morality * we find there are wants within us which 
require to 1x3 sup] died, we feel that* we are weak amj 
cast down, we feel that some* jwwyr is needed to lift 
us up from the mire of iniquity intp which we have 
fallen ; we feel that some heavenly voice must speak 
to us, in order to stir up the drooping em rgies, the 
dormant jxnvers of our souls ; we fc**l that the Al- 
mighty must come to our rescue. Nothing short of 
Almighty aid can elevate us from sin, can rescue us 
from evil. Naturally, therefore, we run to our 
Father’s embrace, we fall at His feet and sav, “Help- 
less we are, it is for Thee to help us. ” We pray 
unto Him, not because philosophy Jias taught us 
to pray, not because our parents are in the habit of 
offering prayer, not because the ministers of our 
churches have taught us to pray, but b< cause the 
soul feels a natural longing for that salvation 
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whfch, ^without God’s aid, it is impossible to 
secure. 

When, therefore, wo pray, wo simply respon.f 
to a natural donging of the heart ; jve come before 
the Father, and tell Him what those wants are 
which we feel very much, and we throw ourselves 
entirely upon His mercy, His loving-kindness, 
in order that He may help us. it will not do, 
therefore, to approach God and try to propitiate Him 
with all our deeds of philanthropy and be no vote nee 
as a passport to heaven, lie will not accept these ; 
He wants of us something more, and that is prayer. 
Prayer is the beggar’s attitude, which the soul 
must assume before it can expfect to be heard by 
God. It is not the words \^hich are indispensable, 
it is not the outward posture that is necessary ; 
jt is the feeling, the longing witjiin, that Go l 
demands. Without it we cannot make 'our most 
righteous lives acceptable to God ; we cannot make 
our hearts pure and holy, ns they ought he pure 
,and holy, unless we assume that attitude of prayer 
and devotion. \\ r hcn the heart, conscious of sin, 
brings itself iijto the position of a little child, and 
looks tenderly towards the Father of Infinite 
Mercy, then, whether the language of prayer is 
•used or not, whether the inward longings are 
expressed or nut, that chi-dlike heart has already 
commenced to realize the blessings of true com- 
munion with the Lord. Look at •that childlike 
heart, and already you see heaven opened up there. 

The importance which belongs to phiyer belongs 
to that childlike posture, that humble attitude of 
the soul which the worshipper "realizes in prayer. If 
you have that, you fultil all t!\e conditions of 
acceptance with God, and y*)u find purity and 
righteousness. Similarly in regard to the great 
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wants which we feel in our physical relations vtfith 
the world, as soon as we conform to the external 
‘'conditions of life we find health, prosperity, and 
strength. Th$fe are always certain conditions 
under which we receive physical blessings ; and so 
there are conditions under which we receive spiritual 
blessings. Prayer is the sum and substance of all 
those conditions under which the soul can expect 
to receive the blessings of communion with God. 
Give up the attitude of prayer, — stand before 
God as an arrogant and conceited soul, — bring 
before Him all your outward rites and ceremonies, 
and you will feel, I assure you most emphatically, 
th$t there is something in you which repels God, 
which casts you away from His presence. But 
assume the humble position of a child, you may 
speak or not, ^1 ready the Lord is in your embrace— r 
already* you find that the Lord has vouchsafed unto 
vou His merciful interposition : He is ready to 
remove the load of iniquity under which you are 
groaning. , 

Prayer, in order to he successful, must, therefore, 
be always earnest and genuine, Let. us tell God 
w'hat we feel. Let us always avoid unnecessary 
repetitions and the use of vague words and phrases. 
Let your words be simple and sincere, earnest and 
brief. Let the Lord be convinced that you speak 
not from a hollow heart, but from a heart full of 
emotions ful»\ of consciousness of sin, full of a 
sincere desire to cast away instantaneously the 
trammels t n sin and wickedness. Vou should feel 
as if you are in a diseased state of mind, and that 
you do not like tiny longer to abide in wickedness. 
You should not only say, “Lord, save me from 8i!», ,, 
but feel the enormity of your wickedness, and seek 
to be emancipated from sin at this very moment. 
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Yoft must not wait till to-morrow ; you must not 
say, “ jfather, allow me to stretch myself now in 
indolence on the couch of intemperance and in£ 
quity, and to«morrow I will think *ojp refonnation. 
No ; if the sinner wishes to have his prayers heard 
by the Lord of Mercy, he must show that at that 
moment he is sincerely anxious to cast away the 
evil from which he asks deliverance# 

We should not only be earnest and sincere in our 
prayers, but we must always pray for the right thftig — 
the one thing needful. What is it we should pray 
for ? Not for rain, not for pleasant breezes, not for 
outward prosperity, not for the luxuries of this world, 
not for bodily gratiiications, not for riches or fgme. 
For one thing only shall wg pray unto the Lord, 
that we may always abide in His temple and 
,see His holy and loving countenance, that we 
may always enjoy quiet and sweet cbihmunion 
with the Lord. We desire that wherever we may 
be we shall have the Lord with us, that even m 
foments of activity and worldly occupation 
we may now aqd then turn to the Lord, in- 
order to enjgy silent communion with Him. 
That is the object of life. We may prav to the 
Lord for physical blessings ; but, my brethren, are 
*ve su re that those are conducive to our real welfare ? 
May thej r not turn us away from the Lord ; may 
they not make us worldly-minded if we obtain them ? 
Let us leave all these issues in the hands of Provi- 
dence. Let us simply say, in regard to temporal 
matters, in regard to the things of the •body and the 
things of the world, — “Whatever is good in thy 
sight dispense unto me.” Ifi regard to spiritual 
blessings there need be no wavering ; we have one 
course clear and open before ug. Pray for spiritual 
strength, spiritual wisdom, the light of God’s coim- 
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tenanee, for purity, righteousness, peace, and truth. 
For all these pray, and pray with unwavering and 
steadfast hearts; pray without any doubt or any 
wavering ; for we are sure it is the wish of the Lord 
that we should have those blessings. While we 
pray unto Him for feeding, strengthening, and 
purifying the spirit, we are sure that our prayers are 
eonsonant to the Hi vino will. We do not want 
anything which the Lord does not like to give us, 
but our prayers are in unison with His will — the 
human will harmonizing with the Lord’s will, when 
we pray earnestly and sincerely for spiritual bless- 
ings. We therefore need not be afraid of tltsap- 
jjoinJment. Whefiever we open our hearts in prayer 
and devotion unto the Lird for purity, truth, wisdom, 
and righteousness, let us be absolutely certain that 
our prayers w\Jl be heard. Do not, then, pray* 
for the tilings of this world, but seek one thing 
only which you are sure to have. Sav, with the 
Psalmist,—' “ One thing have I desired of the Lord, 
that will I seek after : that I may a 1 well in the house » 
of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the , 
beauty of the Lord.” If that be your only object, 
you may rest assuiv l you will day by day grow in 
purity and righteousness, through prayer. 

No man ought to be allowed to pass an opinion,’ 
or has any right to pass an opinion, on the doctrine 
of the efficacy of prayer, who h;is not tested its 
merits on the ground of experience. I myself re- 
member that when the Lord first taught, me the 
doctrine of the efficacy of prayer, He taught me not 
through the pages of philosophy L not through 
doctrines or dogfhas,* not in an intellectual manner, 
but he opened my eves to the necessity of prayer 
in a practical way. » I felt that I must pray, for I 
found that all my unaided endeavours after true 
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spiritual life were unavailing and ineffectual; I 
found tlat unless the Lord’s arms were outstretch- 
ed to save me, — unless I had Omnipotence oft 
my side, 1 could not hope to enjoy the blessings 
of salvation. And so I went to Him, sat at 11 is 
feet in an humble attitude, and opened my heart 
unto Him, and He heard me ; and since that time 
He has always heard me. Lay asule all the philo- 
sophy and logic of the world; let the dreamy 
scientific man try to point out to us that player 
is not necessary, or that it is unreasonable and 
foolish ; experience tells us a different tale. Who- 
ever has felt in his own heart and life that God 
docs hear and has heard earnest and humble prayer, 
will continue steadfast in thg path of prayer and 
devotion, and will never swerve from that path. 
It is a matter, therefore, on which experience alone 
can throw light. Let us ask our own live's? When 
we felt that the shades of darkness were gathering 
round us, the heart perhaps only lisped in ptayer ; but 
the Father was tfigre and He heard, and He responded 
to our prayers. # llave we not found that since 
that time we have seen something like a new course 
of life altogether, — something like regeneration ? 
What is regeneration — what is new' life? When 
the Lord hears us He effects a radical change in our 
life. From that time we see the dawn of a new 
day. There we see a turning-point, — a point of 
departure from our past life ; these we see life 
turning into new, — into holier, nobler, purer 
channels. If we have seen that with T)ur own eyes 
in our own lives, we shall always pray. 

My brotherS and my sisters*, do 0 always persevere 
in true and earnest prayer, and the* Lord will hear 
you. Believe that the highest revelations of 
science are conformable to the doctrine of the 
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efficacy of prayer ; that in this doctrine thc^Jiigliest 
philosophy harmonizes with the purest devotion. 
Believe that you do not depart from philosophy, 
hut that }'ou obey and act under the spirit of true 
philosophy, in offering your prayer unto God. Be 
certain and confident about the fruits of prayer. 
Sincerely and humbly and hopefully, thereforo, 
“ask and it shall be given, seek and ye shall find, 
kno^k and it shall oe opened unto you.” And let 
all our friends and brethren here assembled bear 
unanimous and emphatic testimony that every one 
that has asked has received, he that has sought 
has found, and to him that has knocked the doors of 
the -mansions of righteousness have been opened. 
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ADDRESS AT STAMFORD STREET # CHAPEL, 

Thursday, April 28, 1870. 

The spring Social Meeting of this Unitarian 
congregation was held on Thursday, April 2S. 
The opportunity was taken to welcome Baboo 
Keshub Uhunder Sen and two of hfs companions to a 
more informal gathering than the recent meet- 
ing at the Han over-square Rooms. The chapel 
was beautifully decorated with fiojjvers, and was 
well tilled by an audience of from three to four 
hundred persons. No public notification was given 
of the meeting, £nd the attendance was*composed 
almost exclusively of the members of the congre- 
gation and their friends, including the Rev. J. Hunt, 
one of the contributors to the Contemporary 
Review, 

After tea the Rev. R. Spears took the chair, 
and, in an appropriate manner, gave a hearty wel- 
come to the members of other congregations and 
denominations present that evening, and especially 
to their distinguished friends from the East, wor- 
shippers of the One True God. 

After a few remarks from several Visitors, the 
Chairman, with a brief reference to the new reli- 
gious reform movement in India, ^introduced Mr. 
Sen to the meeting, by which he was most cordially 
received. He then delivered the following 
address : — 
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ADDRESS. 


There are many in England who are in the lmhit 
of looking upon India as a sort of drArn-land. 
clndia is a real land, and a great country. We all 
must acknowledge that the East pught to teel 
interested in tlVb West, and the West in the East. 
Asia has something to do for Europe, and Europe 
for Asia. * Unless tin* two continents unite, 
through their best representatives, England and 
India, their true welfare cannot he accom- 
plished. Each has a mission to fulfil towards 
the other. He (Mr. Sen) hoped that in his 
humble mission he should he able to excite 
a truer, deeper, and more abiding interest in the 
affairs of India, not only in England, hut in 
EuVope generally, and if possible, in America. Ho 
hoped that the East and the West would unite in 
acknowledging the great doctrines of Absolute 
lieligioir- ‘the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. The true interest of the English 
public in I he people of India was to he shown, not 
by teaching them the various sectarian creeds hero 
promulgated, but by throwing a\\a\ all dogmas, and 
teaching tin* true spirit of Christian life. When we 
eontemplatc the future of our groat country, \v«* 
cannot look with anything *iko unfriendliness to- 
wards any section of the Christian Church, In?:, 
would ask them all to come an ! work in the vast 
field of India. There is fair play there for e\vr\ 
vet, and no favour. Truth is no* monopolize' l hv 
any particular section of the Church Like tin* fro.* 
air of heaven, it extends ov* r ail the earth : and 
where\ei we are, if we repose our absolute f.dth in 
God. we shall jig led'by Him into the {robs of truth 
and righteousness. He would 1 eurtiiy and jdueerely 
rejoice to ee all Christian sects in fudia. India 
bad had enough of superstition and sectarianism. 
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We wisllbd to take from each of the Christian sects 
the good things it had to teach. In a free, liberal, 
and eclectic spirit he wished to get all the truth 
that Christ preached to the world, which was fitted 
for all men in every country. To acknowledge 
Christ as master is not to believe in all the dogmas 
taught by Christian sects, but to reverence him as 
our teacher and our elder brother. And we best 
show our reverence for him by living unto Clfrist, 
not by believing in the letter that killeth ; by putting 
the spirit of Christ into our hearts, and feeding up- 
on it, and allowing it to grow with our souls. If 
they had Christ’s love of God, Uis reverence for 
truth, and *his readiness to lay down his life Tbr 
human welfare, they might not believe in what this 
or that Church propounded, but their life would be 
acceptable to God and man, and thfcv wuTihl have 
secured to themselves seats in the kingdom of 
heaven. (Much applause.) He was always #f opinioiT 
that the best boifl^a man could have was the book 
of his own life. The only living book is our own 
•biography. He had always learned great lessons 
from the study of his own life. Ho was a Hindu, 
and as such believed in his early days in all the 
superstitions and idolatries of *bis unfortunate 
motherland. He not only believed in idolatry, but 
went through all the superstitious observances it 
enjoined. When lie received an English education 
his faith in idolatry died, without any effort on his 
part, a natural death. He found that the darkness 
of idolatry was altogether gone, not because he 
bad come intit contact with* Ctai^tian mission- 
aries, but because he had placed himself under 
the intluence of a liberal English education, which 
taught him that idolatry and caste were false, 
and that he must discountenance both, not only 
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theoretically, but practically. But English educa- 
tion unsettled his mind, and left a void ; he had 
given up idolatry, but had received no positive 
system of faith" to replace it. And how could one 
live on earth without a system of positive religion ? 
At last it pleased Providence to reveal Himself unto 
him. He had not a single friend to speak to him of 
religion, God, and immortality. He was passing 
from idolatry into utter worldliness. Through 
Divine grace, however, he felt a longing for some- 
thing higher ; the consciousness of sin was awakened 
within him ; sin was realized in the depth of his 
heart in all its enormity and blackness. And was 
tlifcre no remedy ? Should he continue to bear life 
as a burden ? Heaveh said, “ No ! Sinner, thou 
hast hope ; ” and he looked upward, and there was 
a clear revelation to him. He felt that he was nob 
groping in the dark as a helpless child, cast away 
by his parents in some dreary wilderness. He felt 
that he had a Heavenly Friend * always near to 
succour him. God Himself told him this ; no book, 
no teacher but God Himself, in the secret recesses of 
his heart. God spoke to him in unmistakable language, 
and gave him the secret of spiritual life, and that 
was prayer, to which he owed his conversion. He 
at once composed forms of prayer for every morning 
and evening, and used them daily, although he was 
still a member of no Church on earth, and had no clear 
apprehension of God’s character and attributes. 
He felt profoundly the efficacy of prayer in his own 
experience. Hi? grew in wisdom, purity, and love. 
But after this Jbte felt the need of the communion of 
friends, from whom he might be enabled, in times 
of difficulty and doubt, to receive spiritual assists 
ance and comfort. So he felt that not only belief 
in God was necessary, but he wanted a real brother- 
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hood oiu earth. Where was this true Church to 
be found ? He did not know. Well, he established 
in his earlier days a small fraternity, in his ovni 
house, to which he gave the somewhat singular 
but significant name of “ The Goodwill Fraternity.'’ 
He did not allow himself for one moment to harbour 
sectarianism, but preached to his friends these 
two doctrines — God our Father, ewery man our 
brother. When he felt that he wanted a Church, 
he found that the existing sects and Churches 
would not answer his purpose. A small publica- 
tion of the Calcutta Brahmo Somaj fell into his 
hands, and as he read the chapter on “ What is 
Brahmoism he found that it ‘corresponded ex- 
actly with the inner conviction of his heart, the 
voice of God in the soul. He always felt that 
ejrery outward book must be subordinate^ to the 
teachings of the Inner Spirit, —that where God 
speaks through the Spirit in man all earthly teacher* 
must be silent, ^ind every man must l&w down 
<vid accept in revetence what God thus revealed in 
Jhe soul. He at • once determined that he would 
join the Brahmo •Somaj, or Indian Theistic Church. 
From his own personal experience, therefore, he 
attached the highest importance to the direct 
agency of God in the conversion of the soul. Mr. 
Sen then referred to the fact that every Hindu 
family has a priest, a spiritual friend, and it was 
customary to accept his offices in certain initiator y 
rites. When the period for such ceremony came 
in his life he had a great trial. There were his 
friends and relatives on one side trying to persuade 
him to submit to these old traditional^ customs, and 
God within saying, No. He prayed, and the res- 
ponse was refreshing and sanctifying. He was 
enabled to overcome all the influences of his rela- 
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tives, and he succeeded in bearing witness (into ther 
truth. There came another great trial, which even- 
tuated in his exclusion from his family house, with 
his wife, almost penniless, simply because he had 
taken a practical step in violation of the rules of 
caste. Spiritually and physically he was then 
under a load of suffering, and when he called to 
mind those days of difficulty and darkness, he felt 
tha|< only God saved him. Six months elapsed, 
full of spiritual uneasiness and difficulty, his spirits 
gradually sinking and his health declining. He 
again found in prayer great strength and comfort, 
and ultimately reconciliation with his family ; and 
his ow'ii beloved* mother now attends his chapel at 
Calcutta, and delights on their hymns and prayers, 
although still a member of the Hindu community. 
Many of his countrymen were acting up to thg 
spirit of his faith, although they outwardly differed 
jfrom him. The Theistie movement was secretly 
spread ing^all over the country. Mr Sen concluded 
with hearty thanks to the meeting for listening 
to him so kindly and attentively,, and hoped that, 
they would enjoy many more cordial congregational 
meetings of this kind. And with a happy allusion 
to the beautiful flowers around them, he expressed 
a hope that their hearts would have similar fresh- 
ness, sw’eetness, and purity. 

The Rev. John Hunt, in response to a call from 
the chairman, next gave a very interesting 
speech. As one who had taken a great interest 
for many years in the religions and philoso- 
phies of India, he united with ,tlie preceding 
speakers in ofPtf^ng a hearty welcome to Mr. Sen. 
He was a student of the religions of th > world, 
and it was through his reading that he first be- 
came acquainted with Unitarianism, although it 
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must understood that his presence there that 
evening did not imply in any way that he shared 
their distinctive views. He should like to heaP 
from Mr. Serf something about the Religions of the 
East, and especially that remarkable Buddhist faith 
respecting which writers and scholars give such 
conflicting accounts, some asserting and others de- 
nying that Buddhists believe in God and Immor- 
tality. Mr. Hunt briefly unfolded a chapter of 
his own experience as one who had groped his way 
out of the rigid Scotch Calvinism in which he had 
been educated, and concluded by caressing a hope 
that Mr. Sen would have the opportunity of seeing 
religious life among all sections* of the Christian 
community. 

The meeting, which was full of interest and ani- 
mation from the beginning to the eijd, was brought 
to a close with prayer and the Benediction. Three 
or four appropriate hymns were sung at interval 
during the eveiyng with unwonted fervoillr. 
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SERMON AT UNITY CIIURCTI, ISLINGTON, 

Sunday , May 1, 1870. 

“AVid, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted 
him, saying, Master, what shall I do to iulierit eternal life * 
He said unto him, What is written in th~ law ? how readest 
thou ? And he nusw^iiug said, Thou sh .lt love the l.oid thy 
G d with all thy heatfc and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, aud with alt thy mind ; and thy neighbour os 
thyself. Aud he said unto him, Thou hast answered right. : 
this do, and thou sha.t live/ — Lckk x. 25 — 28. 

According to this answer, which Jesus Christ, 
gave to some of Iris disciples, and which we now 
see embodied in the text 1 have iust read to you, 
tKe way to, eternal life is the love of God. Jesus in 
reply said, “This do, and thou sl.yi.lt live.” The 
only way to inherit everlasting life is to love the 
Lord with all our heart, with all our, soul, and with 
all our strength, and with all our mind. This is 
“the whole law and prophets.” This is God’s lirst 
and highest commandment. The whole law, religi- 
ous and ethical, is concentrated in this precept. 
If we fulfil this precept, if we love the Lord with 
our whole heart mind, strength, and soul, we shall 
certainly inherit everlasting life. 

Hut what is it to love God ? There are many 
who suppose that tin* love of God consists in simply 
accepting a iev^jogmas and doctrines. Others 
there are who think that the love of God does not 
at all lie in the intellect or the understanding, 
but simply in the performance of righteous deeds, 
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which are acceptable to the Lord. Others indulge 
in a sort of mystic sentimentalism, and think they 
thereby love God. There are, again, others wh& 
spend several hours of the day in jnnere contempla- 
tion, in abstract conceptions, in reveries and 
eestacies, and they think the love of God consists 
in these things. Such views of the love of God, 
if not absolutely incorrect, only partially represent 
the truth. The love of God embraces al^ the 
departments of our life. The sweetening and 
purifying and strengthening influence of the love 
of God must be cherished in all the details of our 
daily life, as well as in the grandest aspirations 
and pursuits of men ; and untess that is d*me, 
unless we ‘find that there* is the love of God in 
our whole life, we ought not to administer to our- 
selves a sort of perfidious solace, %nd suppose that 
we have loved God as we ought to have loved Him. 
Then only ought we to congratulate ourselves oil, 
having learnt t# love God, when we havelfound that 
we love Him wfth the intellect, with the heart, 
with the soul, find with the will. Let us take 
these various elements of the love of God one 
after the other. 

, Our love of God must, in the first instance, be 
intellectual. We must love God with our whole 
understanding, with all our intellectual powers. 
Our reason, our intellectual faculties, must all 
love God by loving truth. He eufhnot love God 
who does not love truth. * He who is wedded to 
error, falsehood, fancy, delusion, cannot be said to 
love God, for«tll truth is in Qod, and whoso loveth 
God must love truth ; and in proportion to our love 
of truth is our love of God. If we love errors and 
falsehoods we cast away our hearts from God, be- 
cause God is perfect truth. There are some people 
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who are afraid of the advance of scientific knowledge* 
and enlightenment, simply because tln*y feci that 
tne progress of science will endanger the Church, 
upset men’s faith, and take away * from them 
the power of loving God. No ; all truth harmonizes 
with all truth, whether it is physical or metaphysi- 
cal truth — whether it is mathematical or religion* 
truth. Every tJhith is welcome to us if we are 
lovers^ of God. We must welcome every form and 
species of truth. Let us open all the windows of 
our mind, and take in truth of all kinds and on all 
matters, as we take in the light and air of God. 
Let us freely and dispassionately and fearlessly wel- 
come all kinds of* scientific truth. Lot us love 
science in all its varieties, in all its departments ; let 
us love every form of truth ; and let us be certain 
that truth, can never upset truth. On the contrary,' 
the more scientific we are, the more religious we shall 
M; the more we love scientific truths, the more we 
love God. xhat is what I mean by intellectual love 
of God. By loving truth we love Gbd. Our under- 
standing and reasoning powers shah all he in unison 
with the spirit of God’s truth in r the worlds of 
matter and mind ; and when we go to worship 
God, let us be sure that our love of God is 
founded upon the rook of everlasting and en- 
during truth, that there is not a particle of error or 
falsehood in our creed and in our conceptions of 
God. When love is well grounded upon the firm 
rock of truth, f that love will stand firm through 
everlasting ages. 

Our love of God^ must be not only intellectual, 
but also practical We must love God with all our 
strength, not merely with all our mind. If we love 
Gx>d we must carry out His precepts into practice. 
That is holla .v, hypocritical, worldly love, which 
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shows itself merely in intellectual exercises, in dog- 
mas ami doctrines, hut does not seek to exhibit it- 
self* in deeds of righteousness. Our doctrine ma^ 
be correct ; we may be very punctual and regular in 
attending our churches and chapels ; but if we are 
not honest men, if we are not straightforward, if 
we art* not pure in our character, pure in words 
and in actions, how can we say we leve the Deity Y 
Can men love Cod, and yet at the same time love 
impurity and sinf Can men love holiness and ^ight, 
and at the same time abide in unholiness and dark- 
le : If our hearts are wedded to the world and its 
fascinations, how can we love the Lord, who is pure 
and holy r Our character must bt* holy ; our hvids 
must be very active in ^he discharge of those 
momentous duties which we owe to ourselves and 
to others, which we owe to those who are near and 
‘dear to us, and to all mankind. VV*e must always 
be found diligent, industrious, active, and unwearied^ 
in our efforts to promote the welfare •of others. 
Wo must never idle ; we must never enter into 
the paths of wickedness, deceit, and fraud ; hut 
whatsoever the Jjord commandeth. that we should 
do. Purity of character, cleanness of conscience, 
vs one of the highest treasures on earth, and we 
'must try to gather up such treasures in our sojourn 
in this world. We must be assured that our hearts 
are pure in the sight of the Lord, else our devotion 
and prayer cannot be accepted l>v the Lord, lie 
luoketh into the depths of our hearts, and whoso 
knceleth before Him, must satisfy Tlim that lu* 
desires to be pure. We must be righteous, we must 
practically discharge our duties to society, (Jo and 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked, and quench 
the thirst of the thirsty, aiyl bring riches unto 
tin isc who are poor, and divide your substance with 
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those who are in need. Go to the helpless, the 
poor, the miserable children of God in various parts 
©f the world, and <try to befriend them and assist 
them according „to your means and circumstances. 
Let God see that every one of His children 
is engaged all hours of the day in promoting the 
welfare of society ; let us satisfy Hftn that we are 
ready and wilting servants, ready to do all that 
He commands us to do, and to do it willingly 
with all our heart. If a man, therefore, wishes to 
love God, he must try to be at the same time a 
faithful servant of God. His love of God must 
be intellectual, and at the same time practical. 
Wt must love Hiin with all our activities and en- 
ergies — with our whole* strength. 

Our love of God must, in the third place, he 
devotional. W<e must not rest satis lied with hob 
low deeds of righteousness, with empty morality. 

must worship God, we must bring before Him 
the offerings of our souls, — our. thanksgivings, 
our hymns and prayers. The soul must be at work as< 
much as the hands ought to l>e at work. If the intel- 
lect has made itself acceptable unto God, and if the 
hands have been found ready to give offerings unto 
the Lord, the soul must not be idle. Let the soul 
send forth all its best and noblest aspirations* 
its warmest prayers unto God. Let us be found 
unceasing in our prayers. God wishes to see all 
His children Assembled in churches and chapels to 
glorify His ijame, and also round the family altar 
in order to render thanksgivings in the domestic 
circle. Nay, He demands from us prayers in soli- 
tude when no" jnan is near to hear our prayers, 
when no earthly eyes are near to see what we do, no 
earthly ears to beat what we are about to say. 
In solitude let us open our hearts in the best manner 
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possible unto our God, for our best prayers, our 
best devotional offerings are those which wo give 
unto the Lord in solitude. When we are alone* 
we feel His. thrilling presence jfs we never felt 
before, as we never can do, perhaps, 1 'in large gather- 
ings. We then open our hearts freely and unreser- 
vedly, and tell Him, as the child tells its parents, 
what we need. Let our devotion bc^warm ; let us 
not go through cold ritual, cold forms of prayer, but 
let our hearts he warm ; let our souls give forth ft'esh 
sentiments and fresh prayers every morning. We 
must love God with the soul. If we do not wor- 
ship God, how can we be said to love God ? If He 
is the Highest and the Mightiest, should we yot 
think it a privilege to approach Him and offer our 
prayers and thanksgivings before His great and 
majestic throne ? He who is above us all, who fillet h 
all space, does He not demand froifi us devotion, 
homage and worship and heartfelt adoration ? Who 
can think of the Lord and let his hear* and soul ' 
Remain cold ? r f jje very conception of the Deity 
naturally and spontaneously touches the chords 
•of our soul, and ^instinctively we offer Him praise 
and glory, and we desire to do so time without end. 
The very idea of the Ma jestic and Supreme God 
jiresiding over the destinies of individuals and 
nations, the very conception of a God full of heaven- 
ly majesty, purity, and glory, calls forth our 
homage. We kneel down almost without an effort, 
and the soul sends forth its host and warmest and 
sweetest prayers. 

But, above all, our love of God must he emotional ; 
we must love Hod with the heart. • That is the 
great thing needed in modern times.* We have per- 
haps learnt to love God with # the intellect, with 
8 
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the will, and with the soul ; There are places for 
worship, there are hospitals and houses of charity, 
and there are also vast theological libraries. All 
these things prove most conclusively that our in* 
tellectis busily employed in seeking God, that our 
hands "are active in serving Him, and that our souls 
are engaged in praising and adoring Him. But 
what of the heart ? Do we not see that there is 
something like heartlessness, if I may so say, in 
the theology of the present day ? Do we feel it 
comforting to our hearts ? Arc our hearts cheered 
and refreshed when we draw near to the Lord ? I 
admit that there are many whose understanding 
and* reason find Satisfaction in correct conceptions 
of the Deity and the rxixt world. I do admit that 
there are many men, truly Christian men and 
women, in Christendom, whose hands are ever ready 
to serve God practic ally, who are faithful servants 
r pi their Master. I do admit that many are en- 
gaged regiilarly and punctually in worshipping God, 
and that in doing so they rigidly conform to the pres-a 
c-ribed ritual. But the heart perhaps does not find 
that amount of comfort which itr has a right to 
demand. We cannot ignore the heart. Stiff, heart- 
less religion is no religion at all. Wc cannot muti- 
late any department of life. Our whole lives must 
be made acceptable to God. The love of God ought 
to leaven the whole of our lives. If our hands, 
and if the irtind and soul have been brought as 
willing offerings before the Deity, why should not 
the heart also he present there? When we enter 
our churches, shall we leave our hearts behind in 
the domestic *cjrele, in the place of business, 
in our offices and where our wealth is ? Shall we 
allow the world to devour and swallow up our hearts 
completely, so as to leave no residue for our God, 
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our de©r and beloved Father? Shall we allow the 
interests of the world to consume and exhaust ottr 
affections, and will not a little bejeft for the Lord* 
who is or ought to be dearer to us Jbhan all things 
else in this world ? But, alas ! our hearts do not 
feel, as they ought to feel, the Lord. We know 
the Lord, we serve the Lord, and we worship the 
Lord, but the question is, “ Do we love the Lord?” 
The very mention of God’s name ought to enkjndle 
the best and purest affections of our heart. We 
ought to feel a thrill running through the inmost 
depths of our heart as soon as we are reminded that 
a God, a Living and Loving Father, is present before 
us. Dry theology can never be Interesting. Per- 
haps Christendom has for a lo«g time passed through 
heartless systems of theology, and lifeless ritual, 
perhaps the heart has been smothered uqder the 
crushing weight of too much intelleetualism. Now 
the devotional feelings, the sentiments of the heart,,, 
must have due recognition ; you must not Tlo injus- 
tice to them. They must have their due. Let all 
# our feelings, then, .be called forth ; let us summon 
up all the warm»sentiments of the heart, and let us 
bring our best feelings before the feet of the Deity. 
If we wish to love God, sha}l we venture to pleas© 
Aim with hollow professions of our moral life ? 
What are all these great deeds of patriotism and 
philanthropy ? If we have paid our debts and given 
alms to those who are weak and hiftigry, are we 
satisfied? Let our hearts be catechized. We must 
confess that we have neglected our hearts, that we 
have done theminjustice, that w§ have not taken care 
of them properly. Many a person win say, — “ Talk 
to me of father and mother, and brother and sister, 
and wife and children ; talk to* me of riches and 
fame \ talk to me of the beauties and fascination* 
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of the world, — you please me, you interest f 'me im- 
mensely, you call forth my emotions. But talk to 
me of God, the heart does not feel Him ; my heart 
is benumbed ; there is a sort of chill my heart is 
cold, my heart is dry. ” There is theology, there 
are vast and varied works of philanthropy of which 
I am apt to boast ; there are hymns and prayers 
long and numberless, — but after all the heart does 
not feel. Such a state of mind is indeed sad and 
painful. Oh, I wish I could hug my God to my 
heart ! Oh* I wish I could love H im as my Father, 
my loving and beloved Father ! I wish I could ever 
keep Him in the midst of my heart. I wish I could 
loVe Him as the son ought to love the Father, as 
one ought to love his dearest and everlasting Friend. 
You have not given God your entire love if you 
have no t yet hrved Him with your heart. If you 
wish to inherit eternal life, love Him not only 
•-with yoiir mind, with your will, with your soul, 
but also with your heart. Let your love of God 
l>e intellectual, practical, devotional, and at the 
same time emotional. Let there* be warm love pre- 
sent in our hearts always, and let tls try to cultivate 
it with mutual aid. When we see each other, let 
fis now and then talk about the riches of God’s 
love ; and the more we converse about God’s love, 
the more we shall enable each other, with the aid 
of mutual experience, to love Him as our dear and 
common Father. In all spiritual ami religious 
assemblies h-t us make this the grand topic of our 
conversation. Let us communicate to each other 
our experiences of Divine love, and soften each other’s 
heart. Let the name of Christ, who taught the 
world the riches of God's love in the test and most 
impressive manner ^possible, not merely bv gloving 
Him during his lifetime, but by exhibiting his 
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grandest love of his Father by offering his life, — 
let his name be heard by all Christian men and 
women with warm feelings of lc^ve ; and, as he 
loved his Father with his whole hpart, and mind, 
and soul, and strength, let us also try to imitate 
him, and render our whole lives unto the Lord. Let 
not a single department in our life be estranged 
from God. Let us feel that the spirit of our life is 
in unison with the spirit of God, — that what lie 
wishes, we wish too ; what He asks of us, that we 
give Him ; what he commands us to do, that we do 
as faithful servants ; whatsoever He loves, that we 
love too. In that way we shall he enabled to consti- 
tute a loving family on earth, with a Loving Father 
above. Feel your Father. «Mv brothers and my 
sisters, I, as an Indian, do humbly beseech you to 
f$el the great God, who is your father and my 
Father. Coming from a distant country, I am 
anxiously looking forward to the day when we shall 
all be united in fjie love of God. In consequence of 
those dreary systems of theology through which 
•Christendom 1ms* passed, the lifeless, heartless, 
cheerless dogmas*of cold intellectual ism, men’s hearts 
have become dry, and we cannot hut feel the neces- 
sity of a shower of genial moral emotions and 
affections over the hearts of all men. I desire that 
Heaven should be opened wide, and there shall come 
from above a flood of the pure waters of life, which 
shall make us cool, and give comfort •unto our dry 
and dreary souls. Do you not feel the necessity 
of such a shower ? Do you not feel that men’s 
hearts have become dry ? If the Living God is 
present this morning in this large church, He cer- 
tainly hears our prayers, and He shall answer our 
prayers. Let us look unto Him and say — “Our 
hearts* are diy. Lord, we know that Thou art oujr 
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Father, but our hearts are sunk in worldliaess, and 
we cannot feel Thee. We are lost amidst the 
charms and allurements of the world. The world 
draws us away. Our hearts cannot love Thee. 
Though we know Thee, yet we cannot love Thee.” 
If the Lord is present here, and if He sees with 
His own eyes to what a dreary condition we have 
reduced our isouls, and hearts, and minds, He will 
certainly satisfy the thirsty soul. He alone is the 
abode of happiness ; He alone is the everlasting 
fountain of peace and comfort. I know it is pos- 
sible to have the highest and best kind of enjoyment 
in the Lord. There are some who think that if 
ybu do not perceive God with the senses, — that if 
you do not find in Him something to please your 
senses, you cannot love Him ; that none can love 
the spirit. Such a thing 1 can hardly believe. My 
own experiences tell me (and what I have seen in 
, others confirms my conviction) that it is quite pos- 
sible to approach an absolutely spiritual, unseen, 
and invisible God, yet spiritually clad, if I may 
so sa y, in all the attributes of infinite loving-kind- 
ness and mercy, — it is possible to ^feel the warmest 
kind of love for such a loving Father. It is because 
we do not feel H is mercy that therefore we do 
not feel ourselves able to love Him. If the Lord 
is a Spirit, do we not see His mercy and loving- 
kindness in our daily life ? Do we not feel that His 
arms encompass us, and that, wherever we may 
happen to bp, our great and merciful Father feeds 
us, that we do not feed ourselves, that He saves us, 
and that we do not save ourselves. *Jf such is the 
Lord’s loving-kindness unto us — unto us, great and 
miserable sinners, why shall we not love Him 
with our whole heart ? If He is spiritual, is His 
spirituality an argument that we ought not to love 
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Him? • Is that an excuse and pretext which we 
should put forth in order to justify ourselves for noj 
loving Him as we love the world £ If we can love 
father and mother, surely we can love Him who 
is the Mother of mothers and the Father of fathers. 
If we can give our entire hearts to those we love on 
earth, can we not, shall we not, give up the entire 
heart with the whole warmth of* our emotional 
nature unto Him who is our best, our truest and 
our Everlasting Friend ? That is what I am 
anxious to see amongst you. Show me that sort 
of love of God which alone can give you true life, 
and give the whole world true life. The world 
expects that from a nation which calls itISelf 
Christian. Give your whole* love to God, and you 
will enkindle similar love in others, and thus a vast 
and irresistible stream of pure love, going forth from 
this Christian land will fertilize the various countries 
around, and thus we shall see opened o^ all side& 
of the earth living fountains of pure love. We 
•shall not then drink of the wells which are now 
> dry, but we shall* drink at the feet of the Lord, we 
shall drink of the everlasting fountain of purity, 
and love, and wisdom, and strength, which can 
never be dry. Let us dig wells of living faith 
m our own hearts, and there shall come a perennial 
stream of purity and peace, which shall flow on ever- 
lastingly. Brethren, love your God with your 
whole heart, with your whole mind, with your whole 
will, and with your whole soul, and you shall in- 
herit everlasting life. 
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RAGGED-SCHOOL UNION, 

Monday, May 9, 1870. 

The annual meeting of this institution was held 
on Monday evening at Exeter Hall ; the President, 
the Earl or Shaftesbury, K. G., in the Chair. The 
attendance was as, large as on any previous occasion, 
the vast hall being crowded throughout. On the 
platform were the following gentlemen : — Lord 
Lawrence, Lord Polworth, Hon. A. Kinnaird, M. P., 
Sir K. • W. Carden, Mr.* T. Chambers, M. Pc, 
Dr. Adair Crawford, Colonol Bocher, and the Levs. 
W. Cad man, S. Lees, K. II. Killick, F. Tucker, 
G. II . Stanton, M. C. Osborne, ' G. Starey and 
J. II. Wilson. The annual report 4 having been read* 
by the Secretary, the Chairman 'hmde an address, 
after which two gentlemen spoke td the lirst resolu- 
tion, moving the adoption of the Keport. Lord Shaf- 
tesbury then said : We are honoured this evening 
by the presence of a very distinguished gentleman 
from India, who takes the deepest interest in 
everything th;it concerns the welfare of England, 
and in all classes of our population ; and I have, 
therefore, rt ((nested him to address a few words 
to this assembly. 1 now, therefore, call upon 
Keshub Chunder San to give us Ivis opinions on 
this subject. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen said : My lord, I 
came to this meeting simply to see and hear, not 
to apeak ; and, therefore, when I was invited to 
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take paft in the proceedings, I felt quite unprepared 
to accept so kind an invitation. But, my lord, the 
object which has gathered us together this evening 
is a noble one,* and is calculated to enlist the sym- 
pathy and interest of all classes of mankind ; and I 
therefore feel that I ought to say. one or two words 
to express my appreciation of that object. Coming 
from India, where true education Spreads among 
the higher and middle classes of society, but do<$ not 
descend to the masses ; where pure literature, and 
science, history, and mathematics, float almost on 
the surface of society, and are hardly to be found 
amongst the poorest and lowest classes of the 
population, — coming from that Country, I mast 
say that I am struck with astonishment at the 
amount of work which you have done for the 
education, enlightenment, and refey-matioy of the 
poor. The stupendousness of the work of charity 
which this Bagged School Union has incessantly 
carried on for the last quarter of a century is indeed 
'amazing. That fciore than 300,000 persons of the 
► poorest class haw been saved from ignorance and 
poverty ; that there are 3,200 voluntary teachers, 
who are at present engaged in the work of educa- 
ting the poor, and who have accepted that duty 
as a labour of love ; that more than 200 persons 
who formerly bolonged to the poorest and most 
destitute class are now engaged in the honourable 
avocation of teaching persons who flow belong to 
that class ; that there are scores of joung accom- 
plished ladies who are engaged day after day in 
the work of giving instruction, to the helpless young 
children, very rude and rough, Vlio surround 
them, — these are facts whose eloquence tolls us, 
as no mere theory could •tell us, that those 
who are engaged . as teachers, or conductors, or 
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supporters of these Ragged Schools, ate really 
entitled to the gratitude of all those who have 
hearts to feel. My beloved friends, teachers, 
and conductors, of Ragged Schools, persevere in the 
great and noble work in which you have embarked. 
Persevere “ heart within and God overhead.” Re 
not very anxious about the results of your work ; 
for in these matters, results cannot always be tan- 
gible and visible, but must be more negative than 
positive. If you are sure that you have prevented 
a large amount of crime, that you have saved 
many men belonging to the poorest and lowest 
class of the population, the very dregs of society, 
f*sm leading criminal and immoral lives ; if you 
have reclaimed thousands of men from material and 
intellectual poverty ; if you have prevented hundreds 
of men from Repeating the painful list of crimes 
recorded in the papers, whoso exhibition by his lord- 
ship to this meeting cast a gloom over our hearts, — 
if you hSve done all that, you h?,ve done enough 
to make your lives acceptable unto God. You have 
within you the smiles of conscience to cheer you;, 
you have around you, beloved teauhers, the smiling 
faces of those little children who gather round you 
day after day, and look up to you fondly as if you 
were their parents — smiling looks that cannot fafl 
to comfort and cheer you. And, above all, there is 
the approbation of that Divine Being who super- 
intends all works of charity, and sustains every- 
thing that is truly benevolent and generous. Is He 
not always* at hand to help you, and will He not 
abundantly reward ypu ? I hope an <1 trust, my lord, 
that these buiftblo words of an Indian friend to 
Ragged Schools will be acceptable. 

'jfhe Chairman : l am sure I may be allowed to 
express on behalf of all here assembled our gratitude 
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to our tydian friend ; and for the welfare of India 
God grant many such now, and for generations to 
come ! 

The meeting then sung the hyjnn, “From all 
-that dwell below the skies. ” 



SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL SESSION OF 
THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Tuesday^ May 10, 1870. 


At the annual collation of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, held at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, the'-Rev. Joshua Harrison, Chairman 
of the Union, presided*. 

After the customary loyal toast and the National 
Anthem, ( r 

The President said : We are favoured this after- 
noon with the presence of a guest whom I am sure 
you will ill welcome, and from wlipm you will wish 
to hear a few words. (Applause. )§ In consequence 
of changes made within the last few years we may,, 
welcome him as a fellow-subject, though he comes 
from the other side of the world. Dr. Mullens, 
who is well acquainted with him, will introduce 
to you JJahoo Keshub Chunder Sen, from IiuHA 
(Applause.) 

Dr. Mullens : Mr. Chairman and Christian 
brethren, the committee of the Congregational Union 
have invited my friend Mr. Sen, who has recently 
arrived from India, to dine with them to-day. 
They have done so fpr this reason. ,They are aware 
of the }K)sitiort which Mr. Sen occupies in the reli- 
gious world of India, and they know also that he is 
one of those who are seeking to promote a great re- 
form in the religious thought of the empire, and 
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especially in the Presidency of Bengal, in which he 
was born. They are also aware that of late years 
great progress has been made amongst the educated 
gentlemen of* Bengal and other .parts of India, 
and it is a matter of common report that the 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, the leader of this 
new school of religious thought, has not only been 
a distinguished teacher in the city of Calcutta, 
but that he has visited the upper provinces of 
India, and the cities of Madras and Bombay, in 
order to promote the same great reform. I had 
the pleasure of knowing him in Calcutta. I have 
often seen the body of religionists of which he is 
the principal teacher, and I haVe attended tlfcir 
worship. In recent years tho promotion of education 
in India, both secular and religious, has done a 
great deal to break down the belief in* the old 
idols of Hinduism ; and it has been the lot of. Mr. 
Sen, and those working with him, to gather round 
them as a nucleus a body of laymen, who have 
cast away the oldiidols, and with them some of the 
institutions that •their fathers thought wise and 
right. They repudiate caste, and seek to have their 
women enlightened by education, and to abolish 
polygamy. They have taken up a Theistic position. 
Mr. Sen will speak of this matter presently ; but 
we can regard him and his friends as practical 
reformers of that great system of Hinduism which 
has now ruled over the thought and lffe of Hindus- 
tan and the Hindu population for something like 
3,000 or 4,000 years. Mr. Sen has been distin- 
guished amon<$ the Theists $f Bengal for the 
thoroughness of his proceedings. There was a notable 
gentleman in Calcutta, Baboo Debendro Nath 
Tagore, who was the leader of this school ; but he, 
although a most excellent man, and one whom 
9 
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Christian missionaries who knew him have always 
awarded for his personal character with very great 
respect, was in oar judgment far too ready to com- 
promise his views* because of the customs that pre- 
vailed around him ; and the consequence was, 
Theist as he professed to be in recent years, he 
submitted far too closely to the institutions of caste. 
Mr. Sen, a few years ago, when he came to the 
front* of the Theistic school as one of their most 
eloquent teachers, discerned the inconsistency of 
that position, and he said — u If we are true Theists, 
and recognise all men as of one blood, we cannot 
compromise ourselves with caste and the con- 
sequence was, he led a secession from tiie original 
school. He is thus the leader of the reformed 
school amongst the Theistic religionists of India. 
Now, I am sure «that the descendants of the Puritans 
will give sudi a man a welcome to-day. (Loud 
applause.)* If our Puritan fathers were esteemed 
and beloved for anything it was for their thorough 
principle. They were prepared trt give up every- 
thing for principle. They admitted no compromises, 
and the consequence was they went* forward to im- 
prisonment, to chains, and even to death. Such a 
man as Mr. Sen may he assured on the part of the 
Congregationalists of England of the most heartV 
sympathy. Let any man submit himself to a 
teaching which he believes to be sound and right, 
and follow his conscience to the last degree, and, 
whatever bu the consequence, amongst us at least, 
he will always be honoured for the thoroughness of 
his principles. ( (Applause.) 

Ilahoo Keshub Chuuder Sen, who on rising was 
greeted with great applause, said : — Mr. Chairman 
and friends, 1 than)? you heartily for the kind words 
that have just been said about myself and the great 
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MoveniGnt in which I have been humbly engaged 
for the last twelve years. I am glad to say that 
wherever I go I carry with me*the wishes of all 
liberal-minded Christians. They all sympathize 
with me, and say God-speed ; they all sympathize 
with me in the great Theistic movement which has 
been carried on in India, and on which I believe the 
future welfare of my country dep^mds. You have 
asked me to say a few words about this movement ; 
I gladly respond to your call. I have always felt that 
the Brahmo Somaj, or the Reformed National 
Church of India, to which I belong, is God’s work 
in the fulness of time. It is a great thing to 
emancipate a large number of lihman beings tfom 
the thraldom of idolatry and caste, and it is just 
that work in which we are engaged. Those who 
have never been in India will hardly be abje to rea- 
lize the stupendous difficulties which lie in our way. 
They know that the work is great, but they are not 
alive to the amcgint of difficulty which is \o be over- 
come, and the amount of opposition and persecution 
-> which has to be met. Many of my young friends 
have oftentimes been excommunicated by their caste 
peojffe, and driven away from their homes ; some 
have been asked to leave their wives, and children, 
iftid parents, their brothers and sisters, and all who 
are dear and near to them ; many have been deprived 
of their means of livelihood ; some have been obliged 
to leave those villages in which they tv ere born ; and 
all this has been submitted to for the sake of truth 
and God. ( Applause.) They felt # that it was 
their duty to themselves, to jheir country, and to 
their God, to glorify Him and magnify truth in the 
face of the direst persecution and opposition. Hun- 
dreds of their antagonists gathered round them, 
and, by persuasion and entreaty on the one hand, 
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and threatening on the other, tried to dri^jp them 
back, as it were, into Hinduism ; but their conscien- 
tious convictions * stood firm, and through prayer 
and with the strength of God they eventually suc- 
ceeded in overcoming opposition, and now they stand 
before the whole world, — a small band of faithful* 
earnest, and honest men ; and I hope wherever their 
names are mentioned, wherever their movement is 
kno^ji, they will have the best prayers and the best 
wishes of all who are interested in the welfare of 
mankind. (Applause.) We are engaged in a great 
work, and every day and every hour of our life we 
feel that we are not equal to the task, and unless 
wcrhave the Almighty on our side we shall fail, most 
decidedly fail to rescue«the millions of our country- 
men from idolatry. But oh, it is a grand work, 
and if aty that i$ near and dear to us be taken away 
from us, and we are deprived of all the blessings of 
life, if all manner of destitution and want were to 
stare us in the face, yet if we could thereby glorify 
God and save our countrymen, we would think it a 
work worth dying for. (Loud applause.) Great 
sacrifices must be gone through, whether in India 
or in England, if you want to magnify truth ; you 
must sacrifice riches, and fame, and the pleasures of 
your life. I am glad that though we differ in mat- 
ters of opinion on some points, yet still there is a 
common platform on which we all stand. It lias 
been said, and I heard it remarked just now, that 
I have fallen into the hands of the Unitarians in 
England, this is not the case. I have been en- 
deavouring to fraternize with all Christian sects and 
denominations^ and I say most emphatically and 
frankly that it is my hearty and sincere desire to 
accept truth wherever I find it. (Applause.) If, 
there is anything grand, or ennobling, or purifying 
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in the nonconformist movement in England, I hope 
you will not find me slow to accept it. (Applause.)# 
I know that y<ju have set examples df strict conscien- 
tiousness ; you have shown that you *are ready to rely 
upon yourselves and upon your independent ex- 
ertions for the maintenance of your Church and for 
the propagation of your views. With that spirit of 
independence and liberty I fully sympathise, and I 
hope and trust that the time will come whei? we 
shall no longer have to depend upon Government 
aid. (Applause.) I hope the time is coming when 
every individual will have to depend upon himself, 
and will live in the way consistent .with the dictates 
of conscience, and will discharge his duties, placing 
his own Maker before him as flis only guide and his 
only friend. If God is with us, we need not look 
toyman for aid.- Organized co-operation is certainly 
a great instrument of success, but in all these mat- 
ters we have mainly and principally to look* to God 
for His aid and assistance, for we find that the best 
earthly resources afe as nothing compared with the 
gigantic work whidh lies before us. Therefore I 
say, depend upon God, and wherever you go truth 
will prevail. If there are differences of opinion, let 
us discuss them with candour, dispassionately and 
calmly. (Applause.) We may be wedded to our 
own doctrines ; we are apt to think that beyond the 
pales of our own denomination there is no truth; 
and oftentimes people, under the impulses of their 
weak nature, begin to feel that all truth k monopo- 
lized by their own sects ; hut I believe, that in spite 
of our natural partiality, in spite of fondness 
for our own denominations, there is still a large, 
broad ground of truth outside, and that in some mat- 
ters, if not in all, we may associate with others who 
do not belong to our denomination, (Applause.) 
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I am glad that there are liberal-minded Christians, 
not only here, hut in India, who thus associate with 
us and extend to ns the hand of fellowship. 1 thank 
them for their good wishes and their warm prayers, 
and I hope and trust that as time rolls on, sects and 
denominations will harmonize with each other, and 
instead of looking at points of difference, will try 
to stand upon a common platform,— when all sects 
intoowhieh Christ's Church lias been divided will 
form one universal brotherhood, and when men in 
all countries, and members of all races and com- 
munities will see that God is their Father, and that 
they are bound for the sake of conscience, and for 
the sake of their own welfare and the welfare of 
mankind, to fraternize:* We shall then realize the 
great truth that there is but one true Church as 
there is wily one true God. As it is impassible to 
believe, recognise, or worship) two Gods, so it is 
impossible, for us to believe any two churches or 
sects to be both true, both infallible. There can be 
but one true God and one true 'Church. Let us, 
therefore, promote free discussion Imd free inquiry ; 
let us spread education amongst tile upper classes, 
the middle classes, and the poorer classes of 
mankind ; let us scatter the blessings of a liberal, 
useful education, both general and technical, far 
and wide. It is education that has revolutionized 
all india throughout its length and breadth, and 
caused a sort of social, moral, and spiritual fer- 
mentation .<ill over that vast peninsula, and I 
hope, therefore, that wherever there is a liberal, 
true, useful education, there will <be a similar re- 
volution effected, and as soon as men’s old 
systems get exploded, as soon as their old faith is 
unsettled, as soon w as the influence of education 
reaches the heart, all nations will, under the gui- 
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dance c i God begin to feel a hungering and thirst- 
ing after the true light unto salvation, and in tli£ 
fulness of time in every country you will find the 
true Church coming on. In India *ve are hopefully 
looking forward to the time when a grand national 
organization will be effected amongst the 180,000,000 
of the population, when all distinctions of caste 
will be destroyed, and the Church bf the One Su- 
preme Lord established throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. Then I hope and trust 
England and India will look upon each other ' with 
cordial affection and mutual conlidence and with 
true 5 spiritual tenderness ; then there will be no 
more bickerings, as unfortunately* we see nowadays 
between members of tlie rulfcig race and the subject 
population ; the European residents will not look 
([own upon the natives, as is unfortunately *the case 
too often, nor will the natives become disloyal 
and hostile to tlic members of the ruling race, as 
is also unfortunately the case too often ; but the 
people will undoittand their rulers and the rulers 
will understand their people ; — the rulers will know 
that India is nfjt a country to be trilled with, but 
that the destiny of so many m 1 ions of human beings 
constitutes a stupendous trust reposed by God 
Id im self in the hands of the British nation — (loud 
applause) — and the people of India will come to 
lind that God sent the British nation to help them, 
and that if they prove faithful and loyal, they will 
receive from the hand of the British rulers all those 
great blessings which they are designed by Pro- 
vidence to eoniier on them. Thus wiji all misunder- 
standing be removed, and there will be good feeling 
and fraternal intercourse established between Eng- 
lishmen and the population of India. 1 have made 
these few rambling remarks in compliance with 
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you r kind request, and I hope and trust you will 
r ccept them in the spirit in which they are offered, 
(Long continued applause.) 

The company then separated. 
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SPEECH AT THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 

Friday, May 13, 1870. 

A crowded meeting, called by the Council of the* 
East India Association, was held on May 13th at 
the Society of Arts, to hear an address by Miss 
Mary Carpenter on her work fo^ the promotion 1>£ 
female education in India.* C. Wren Hoskyns, 
Esq. M. P., was in the chair. In her address, Miss 
Carpenter referred to her three jourgieys tg India, 
taken twith the object of showing sympathy with, 
and learning the wants of, female education in 
India. Acknowledging that the British Govern- 
ment desired to «do all it could for the welfare of 
India, she pointed out that there was also wanting 
sympathy springing from an individual and mutual 
knowledge of each other’s social habits and man- 
ners. Her object had not been to found institu- 
tions, but to learn what could be done to help 
native gentlemen in the great work which until 
recently they could not promote, but upon which 
they were now disposed earnestly to *enter. There 
was no want of knowledge of our language in 
India, but one great obstacle to the improvement 
of female eduction was the want of female teach- 
ers. She determined from the first* to avoid any 
interference with the social customs or religious 
belief of the natives ; and her reception by the 
native gentlemen was most gratifying. At present 
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girls \y»to taken from school at eleven years of ager 
partly because it was not considered proper for them 
to remain under male teachers after that age, and 
this was naturally a great drawback. The young 
men of India could come to England and get a 
high-class education, but no such advantage was 
enjoyed by the female population. Having refer- 
red to several native gentlemen who had suffered 
religious persecution for their efforts to emancipate 
their ladies from the social customs of India, Miss 
Carpenter detailed the mode which she adopted to 
bring about an improved system of instruction by 
native female teachers, and the valuable assistance 
which had been rendered by English ladies. In 
conclusion, she pointed out the necessity of Govern- 
ment finding some respectable house of lodgment 
for English female teachers going to India, such 
provision not being made at present. She had 
money for present use, and did not fear any 
failure on tliat head. What was chiefly wanted 
was Government recognition of . female teachers as 
essential, and Government aid to female as well as 
to male schools in India. (Cheers.) 

In the course of Miss Carpenter’s address, after 
reviewing the state of female education in the Bom- 
bay and Madras Presidencies, she gave the follo w- 
ing account of her observations in Calcutta: — In 
Calcutta the benevolent Mr. Bcthune, in order 
to promote female education among the higher 
classes of Hindus, erected for it a magnificent 
building; and be himself supported the school 
during his life. Dr. Duff alsp established a 
large Girls’ School, and his name is held in 
the highest reverence in Calcutta by all, whe- 
ther English or natives, and many owe their 
whole education to his exertions ; he was the first 
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who originally induced the missionaries to pay their 
chief attention to schools as the means of improv- 
ing the natives. I regret to say# that I saw in 
Calcutta extrdhiely little effort for # female educa- 
tion among the natives ; in fact, I am not aware of 
any school (at any rate, of importance) established 
by the natives themselves in Calcutta. The Govern- 
ment has been in the habit of helping them to. the 
utmost. We sometimes find that too much foster- 
ing rather slackens personal effort ; and I think 
this is the case in Calcutta. In another respect, 
however, this Presidency is much in advance of the 
other parts of the country ; here the Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy, who visited England,* was the leader 
•in India of pure Theistic worship more than forty 
years ago. He first broke the bonds of superstition ; 
he was persecuted by his family, an^l exiled from 
his home ; but he succeeded in establishing the 
worship of the One True God in Calcutta, where 
he founded and endowed a place of worship for the 
One True God. Ho came to England, where he died, 
to our great regik't. What he did was not com- 
pletely lost, though for some time it did not appear 
as if much impression had been made. After a time, 
however, the movement was revived. I need not 
eft tor into any account of it, because the gentleman 
is present who may be regarded as the head of it, 
Baboo Keshub Chundr Sen. I found continually 
throughout my journey that the native gentlemen 
who were advanced in their religious opinions, 
who dared to throw oft* the shackles V>f idolatry 
and openly to t renounce it, were those who were 
most ready to treat there wives as eqdals, and bring 
them forward in all respects as far as the customs 
of society permitted. In Calcutta, then, among the 
Brahmos and Thcists, I found an advance in man}' 
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respects beyond what I had seen in othe« parts 
of the country. 

Mr. Dadabhai ‘Naoroji (Honorary Secretary to the 
East Indian Association) spoke at some length in 
complimentary terms of the good influence which 
Miss Carpenter had exercised on India. 

The Chairman said he knew he should only be 
anticipating the feeling of everyone present in offer- 
ing the best thanks of the meeting to Miss Car- 
penter for the information she had given. He had 
much pleasure in introducing to the meeting Baboo 
Keshub Chunder Sen, a gentleman who had un- 
bound one of the tightest of all the chains that 
bilid ' mankind, the chains of local and national 
prejudice ; and who, he was sure, would not have 
laboured in vain in assisting towards that great 
union which all Christians and all those who worship 
the One True God must wish to see spread upon the 
earth. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen said it gave him great 
pleasure to be able to bear his bunble testimony in 
England, as he had done more than once in India, 
to the noble work which Miss Carpenter had done 
for the promotion of female education in India. 
The warm and philanthropic interest she had evinced 
in that work, the readiness with which she hdd 
risked her life and health and exposed herself to 
many inconveniences and hardships, entitled her not 
only to the lagfling gratitude of the Indian nation, 
but to the sympathy and respect of all in England 
who appreciate useful work. When the first im- 
portant public female school worthy, the name was 
established by the late Mr. Bethune in the metro- 
polis of India, during the administration of the late 
Lord Dalhousie, it -evoked a feeling of discontent 
throughout the country, and excited great opposition 
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a/nd bitterness ; but in spite of a large number of 
conservative and orthodox men saying, “ Thus fa^ 
shalt thou go, and no farther,” tins advancing waves 
of progress went on till at last, not.only in the large 
cities and presidency towns, but even in the small 
provincial towns aud villages, school after school 
rose up, and, in the course of a few years, not 
only were there scores, but hundreds of little 
girls coming day after day in order to reteive 
instruction in vernacular literature, in arith- 
metic and in writing. In carrying out the work 
of female education great impediments, some 
of them of an almost insuperable character, had to 
be overcome, and many defects had to be rectified. 
In a country where little girl* became mothers when 
they would hardly be supposed in civilized countries 
to have attained the marriageable age, and where 
they became grandmothers when perhaps they ought 
to think of marrying; givls could receive f education 
only for three 01 * four years at most in a public 
school, their education stopping at a time when it 
► ought to begin. fFliis custom of premature marriage 
was pernicious, rft>t only physically, but intellectual- 
ly and morally considered ; for the work of education 
was arrested when little girls, having become mo- 
tilers, began to talk with ridiculous gravity of the 
duties they owed to their children. It was, there- 
fore, absolutely necessary to supplement this deficient 
system of education of native* girls with 
zenana instruction. As soon as that wapt was felt, 
many kind-hearted ladies, both in India and in Eng- 
land, took up the matter with nu amount of earnest- 
ness which was very creditable to them. They 
combined in order to get funds, and sent out train- 
ed governesses to visit native Indies in their own 
houses. Zenana instruction was indispensably ne- 

10 
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cessary for the real welfare of the country so long 
a the system of seclusion prevailed, which, he felt, 
would prevail for* a considerable length of time. 
Another want vvlreh was deeply felt was the want 
of female teachers, and just at the time when that 
want was beginning to be felt, Miss Carpenter 
arrived in India. Her advent was cordially and 
enthusiastically Railed by those who were directing 
their ^efforts towards the improvement of the educa- 
tion of females in India. They knew she would 
help thcjn, and she did help them. She saw the want 
with her own eyes. At once she saw that without 
a large number of well-trained native female teachers 
it was impossible to make female schools really use- 
ful. She, therefore, represented the matter to 
several distinguished native gentlemen in Calcutta, in 
Bombay, and in 'Madras. Many, of course, did noj; 
show their appreciation of the usefulness of the 
scheme. They were backward in the matter ; a 
few, however, stepped forward manfully, and 
assured her of their,. warm interest 1 in the scheme, 
and their readiness to do all in theiv power to help 
her. She was then obliged to lay the matter before 
the Government. Unfortunately the Govern- 
ment also had serious misgivings as to the feasibility 
of the scheme, not that tiny were unwilling to 
educate native women, but they felt that it might 
interfere with the prejudices, and shock the feelings 
of the native population if they went too far in 
such a delicate matter ; and it was not till instructions 
were sent out by the Secretary of State for India, 
that the Government began to be really in earnest 
about it. It was then that the Government sanc- 
tioned a liberal grant for the purpose of establishing 
and supporting normal female schools in each of the 
presidency t$wns. In Bengal hardly anything had 
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yet be(^i done towards the establishment of those 
iiormal schools. As Miss Carpenter had already 
very justly said, Bombay was far # ahead of BengfA 
in the matter* of female education. He had visited 
some of the best schools in Bengal and Bombay, 
and he could say from his own experience that there 
was a larger number of girls receiving public educa- 
tion in Bombay than in Bengal ; bijt while Bengal 
did not come up to Bombay as far as regarded extent 
of education, Bengal was not behind Bombay ift the 
matter of solidity and depth. Already several 
books had been published by native ladies of Bengal 
of a really valuable character; among others a 
drama, a beautiful story, and some charming verses 
on the beauties and sublimities of creation. A 
periodical was also published in Bengal, to which 
Bengalee ladies very often sent most charming 
contributions, mostly verses, whi£h native ladies 
took great delight in composing. Some of the best 
Theistic hymns were from the pens df Brahmo 
ladies. This shewed that native ladies were not 
slow to learn. Xhe Government having come for- 
ward with a liberal grant, it was the duty of the 
natives of India to co-operate with the Government 
in a friendly and harmonious manner, in order to 
give effect to the noble scheme which Miss Carpenter 
had suggested, and which, through the instrument- 
ality of Government, had been realized at least in 
one of the presidency towns. If Jull effect could 
be given to that project, if a sufficient number of 
schools could be brought into existence, not only 
in the presidency towns, but in the chief provin- 
cial cities in the North-West and*in the Punjab, 
India would be supplied with that which it most 
wanted at the present time. , He hoped and trust- 
ed that those English ladies who were nresent. 
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would well weigh all that had been said by Mias 
Carpenter, and that they would all be stimulated 
♦by her example.. He iully agreed with Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji that we must not too sanguinely 
look forward t6 actual and visible and tangible 
results, but we must look beneath the surface, in 
order to see whether or not Miss Carpenter’s visit 
to India had produced a lasting impression on the 
nativo public mind, and on the minds of all those 
who * were really interested in the work of female 
education in India. 

A brief discussion followed, and Mr. Sen sug- 
gested the formation of a society in England for 
the promotion of female education in India. This 
idea was warmly supported by Miss Carpenter. 
Mr. Davis, of the Religious Tract Society, observed 
that societies already existed for that*, object, to 
which Mr. Sell rejoined that they were of a secta- 
rian character, and that wliat was wanted was 
secular instruction, apart from the doctrines of tho 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, or ^ any other creed. 
This sentiment seemed to meet with the general 
approval of the audience, among „ whom were two 
native ladies. 
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Tuesday , May 17, 1870. 

The fifty-fourth anniversary of the Peace Society 
was held on May 17, at Finsbury Chapel, Moor- 
fields, under the presidency of Mr. J. W. Pease, 
M.P., supported by Mr. A. Illingworth, M.P., Mr. 
Henry Richard, M.P., (Secretary of the Society), 
Rev. Dr. Binney, Mr. Henry Pease, Elihu Burritt, 
the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brovfn, M. Fred. Passy and 
M. Martin Paschaud. The Secretary gave a resume 
of the annual report of the Society. • The following 
resolution was then moved : — 

“ That this meeting rejoices to knoy that a 
strong convicti(ffi of the folly, iniquity, and un- 
christian character of war is spreading widely among 
the populations flf Europe, and earnestly invokes 
the aid of all instructors of youth, conductors of the 
public, press, and ministers of religion to extend and 
deepen so salutary a sentiment.* * 

After this had been spoken to by the Rev. Hugh 
Stowell Brown, of Liverpool, and M. Frederic Passy, 
Secretary of the Paris League of Peace, Baboo 
Kcshub Cliundcr Sen, who was received with great 
applause, said : — 

Ladies and gentlemen, it affords me great 
pleasure to stand on this platform, qnd express to 
you my deep and heartfelt interest in the Peace 
Society. England has been followed by France, 
and now France is being followed by India. I 
speak to you to-night as a Hindu. ^ assure you 
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^hat I most thoroughly sympathise with thi. Peace 
^Society in the great and noble object it has in view, 
if you ask me why I am opposed to war, I say at 
once I am so by nature, by education, and, above 
all, by religion. (Applause.) I belong to a race 
of people who are well known as a very quiet and 
mild race. I come from India —a land which is 
inhabited by the Hindus, who love peace, who have 
an innate aversion and repugnaneo to war and 
hostility ; I may therefore say 1 was born a lover 
of peace. Secondly, education conti raned what my 
national character taught me. The more I read 
Engftsh books, and the more my mind was imbued 
with Western liberal knowledge, the more I felt 
that there was nothing so hateful as war. It is 
true, as dias been just now said by the reverend 
speaker who mpved the resolution which I have 
been asked to support, that history lias been taught 
in a very bad way, teaching young learners to 
admire the grandeur of war, and to overlook as 
it were the dark side of the thing. It is true 
that when I read history I found expressions calcu- 
lated to stimulate my admiration and respect for 
those who achieved success in the battle-tield ; but 
at the same time, if history is fact and not fiction, 
it cannot possibly conceal all those atrocities which 
are calculated to raise our strongest indignation. 
When we read of battle-fields, do we not find there 
something which, while it excites our pity and 
compassion towards those who suffer*, leads us to 
hate and condemn those whose brutal atrocities 
caused the sufferings? English education, there- 
fore, instead of making me give up my national 
characteristics, which 1 always dearly cherish, stren- 
thened them, and enabled me to become a stronger 
and more hearty hater of war and bloodshed. 
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Abo’fe all, my religion tended in the same direc- 
tion. As a member of the Universal Church of 
love and brotherhood, I cannot^ but declare my 
most vigorous and emphatic protest against war in 
all its forms, mild or deadly. (Applause.) I have 
come to a Christian country in order to study all the 
varied and numerous aspects of Christian thought, 
feeling, and action j but I must «say candidly I 
cannot understand how Christians, as Christians, 
can fight so brutally as they often do. As a Hindu, 
I cannot understand — and indeed I look upon it as 
a great anomaly in Christendom — how year after year 
the most deadly and destructive weapons of war and 
engines of torture are being indented in order* to 
carry the art of slaughtering brother man to per- 
fection. These, surely, are barbarities which have 
cast a slur upon a Christian nation, # and wljich, for 
the honor of a Christian nation, ought to be re- 
moved and obliterated instantaneously. (Applause.) 
I really feel thrilled in the midst of this assem- 
bly. Every wottl that has been uttered to-night in 
condemnation of war and bloodshed has called 
forth enthusiatie cheers ; and I am glad to find that 
those words especially which were uttered as a 
eulogy upon the present Liberal Ministry have been 
teceived with great approbation. I hope and trust 
that under this vigorous Ministry every legitimate 
attempt will be made to save your Christian country 
from the evils of war and from the reproach of 
encouraging* war. I really cannot tell how the 
followers of the Prince or Peace can ever go to 
war. (Hear, *hear.) It has. been said, and may 
oftentimes be repeated in future, that a small num- 
ber of men, however educated and powerful they 
may be, on the banks of the Thames, can never 
expect to revolutionize the whole world. Ideas of 
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•war and the very spirit of war are said to hsve been 
established in the very heart of man, and it is 
therefore held to be impossible that the Peace 
Society will eyer achieve success in its mission. 
But I do not and cannot believe that if we all 
bring our bost energies and our best sentiments 
into play we shall fail. (Cheers.) We shall not 
fail ii God is on our side, if truth, mercy, and lovo 
are <>n our side. (Cheers.) Tell me, is there not 
something appalling in the very idea of a battle ? 
If we only take into account the number of those 
who have been made orphans and widows, and the 
huge amount of suffering and heavy pecuniary 
losses caused to individuals and nations, the crimes, 
perpetrated in the heat of warlike excitement, the 
evils attendant on standing armies, and all manner 
of atrocities yi separable from war, I cannot for 
one moment believe that men who profess to be 
Christians will hesitate to do all in their power 
to check and destroy the spirit of war. The 
demon of war requires to he crushed down 
immediately and in every possible way. By 
resorting to newspapers, by using’ o r influence in 
our own private circles, by means of pi; I die preaching, 
and by means of our own example and conduct, let 
us try to induce all sections of the lmman family 'to 
fraternize with each other. Oh for : lie day when 
the diti of battle shall no longer he heard upon 
earth! Oh for the day when brother shall 
•welcome brother, and sister shall welcome sister 
in the language and in the spirit of true spiri- 
tual and moral fellowship ! That* day is surely 
coming ; on all sides we see cheering signs of inter- 
national intercourse and brotherhood. Every nation 
through its civilization and growing enlightenment 
is beginning to feel that war must be extinguished 
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and peate promoted. And I hope the true spirit of 
Christian love will he breathed into individuals 
and nations, and that men will strive no longer t<J 
fan the flame of international animosities, but 
in every possible way to bring about reconcilia- 
tion. I shall now with your permission read a 
beautiful Sanscrit couplet, which will no doubt 
interest you : — 

“’Rl f ^ I * 

fat B" 

“ Forgiveness conquers men. What is there which 
forgiveness cannot achieve ? What can the wicked 
do to him who holds the sword*of peace in his hand!” 
All Christian individuals and nations who hold this 
sword of forgiveness and peace in their hands will 
achieve the greatest triumph which it is posssible 
for man to achieve — a victory far more glorious than 
any victory that t was achieved in the battfe-field — a 
victory of peace c* r er war — a victory of truth over 
error, of light over darkness, of brotherhood over 
enmity, strife, and contention. I call upon all 
my brethren in England, I call upon France, and 
Germany, and Italy, and all continental Govern- 
n*ents, I call upon generous-hearted statesmen, 
philanthropists, educationists, Sunday-school tea- 
chers, and reformers of all classes, I call upon all, 
as an humble representative of the Hindu race, to 
combine together in order to kill the demon war, 
and promote “ peace on earth and good-toll among 
men.” (Loud t cheers.) 



SPEECH ON THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC tBT 
INDIA, AT A MEETING HELD BY THE 
LONDON AUXILIARY OF THE UNITED' 
vrnannM ALLIANCE. 


St. James's Hall , Thursday, May 19, 1870. 

The annual demonstration of the United King- 
dom Alliance took place last night, May 19, and 
drew together an audience that completely filled 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. Lord Claud Hamil- 
ton, M- P.. wjus in the chair. Among those on the 
platform were Dr. Lush, M.P., Mr. H. Birley, M.P., 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Dr. Mackenzie, Provost of 
Inverness, Mr. Carter, M. P., N r - S. Pope, Q. C., 
Mr. Dal way, M. P., Mr. B. Whitworth, J. P., 
Mr. J. H. Roper, Capt.. Pirn, M. P., Mr. Whalley. 
M. P., and Mr. T. Whitworth, M. P., 

The following resolution was adopted by the 
meeting with the utmost enthusiasm, there being 
but one dissentient: — Moved by Dr. Mackenlie, 
J. P., Inverness, seconded by Alderman Carter, 
M. P., Leeds ; and supported by Baboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen; of Calcutta : — 

“That this meeting expresses its strong disap- 
probation of any system of legislation, whether 
administered in tlje United Kingdom or British 
India, , by which the sale of intoxicating liquors 
is maintained for purposes of revenue, in opposi- 
tion to the social and moral interests of the commu- 
nity j and.this meeting earnestly hopes that states- 
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men of ajl parties will give proofs of an enlighten- 
ed and Christian spirit, by opposing themselves 
in word and deed to a system so inherently corrupt 
and productive t>f the most deplorable results”. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, wHb was received 
with vociferous applause, lasting several minutes, 
said : — My Lord, ladies, and gentlemen, — I gladly 
rise to respond to your call, because I take very 
great interest in this question. (Hear, hear.) The 
subject which we have met to-night to consider’ is, 

I believe, not one of mere local interest. (Hear, 
hear.) India is as much interested in this great 
question as England. (Hear, hear.) I believe you 
expect from me a few words on* this subject, in 
its bearings on my country, India. I, there- 
fore, feel justified in rising. But this is not my 
only justification. My nationality offers a more 
cogent plea which I may use in s'filf-defedce. I 
belong to the Hindu race — a race remarkable for 
abstemiousness, ajid well-known in the wtfrld as a 
simple, quiet, peace-loving people, who are not 
addicted to strong .intoxicating liquors. (Cheers.) 
I am glad to be this night surrounded on all sides 
by so large a number of my temperance friends. 
(Cheers.) It immensely gratifies me, I must say, 
to 9 see that there are not merely hundreds, but 
thousands and tens of tliousands in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and in other countries of Europe, 
who, like the Hindus, are simple \i\ their habits 
and who hate and abhor intoxicating drinks. 
(Cheers.) My friends, allow me to say that in my 
first public utterances, I honoured the British 
nation, and blessed and thanked it for all the 
blessings which have been and are at present being 
showered upon our country. { am one of the 
most loyal subjects of Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
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(Cheers.) But at the same time it grieve* me to 
say that there are blots in the administration of 
India. (Hear, hear.) And some of them are of 
a very serious , aud appalling character. When I 
throw my heart and soul into this meeting, and 
stand forward on this platform to call for the 
legislative suppression of liquor traffic in India, I 
feel far more strongly than any of you here present 
can, possibly feel. (Cheers.) For the British 
Government in India has no excuse or pretext 
whatever for carrying on this dangerous and ini- 
quitous traffic. There we feel no necessity for this 
liquor. “Here/’ of course, some may say “it is 
a r great want ; it is daily used by the people, and 
drinking is a national custom. Some may abuse 
that custom, and become intemperate' \ But this 
cannot, be said of the Hindus. In India, can the 
British Government fully vindicate themselves By 
purting forward any reasonable grounds for encou- 
raging liquor traffic ? That is impossible, for our 
people do not require intoxicating 'Hlrinks. (Cheers.) 
1 go -for miles and miles together* in the rural dis- 
tricts in Bengal, and 1 ask my countrymen if they 
’have ever seen a brandy-bottle before, and they 
invariably say they have not. Oh ! how bad it is 
to demoralize that people by placing temp tat i(/h 
‘in their way! ( Loud cheers.) Is that not shock- 
ing, is that not grieving to every honest Indian 
heart?. Go fnto the quiet little villages in the 
provinces, and you there see homely Hindu life in 
its purity and charming simplicity, such as has not 
been surpassed in any other portion of the globe, 
but where is that purity and where is that simpli- 
city now? It is last dying out amid the ravages 
of so-called civilization. 1 have freely acknow- 
ledged that the British nation has been educating 
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us, enlightening us, and , civilizing us. We have 
your telegraphs and your railways, and all the 
great things introduced by modern civilization. 
But if you hive taught us Shakespeare and Milton, 
I ask, have you not taught our young men the use 
of brandy and of beer ? (Shame.) This poison, 
which was hardly known to the upper or the mid- 
dle class, has introduced a different state of things. 
We do not see Hindu society in its original sybate 
of purity. All these modem vices are fast creeping 
into Indian society, and depriving it of its original 
and primitive simplicity. You now see scores and 
hundreds of young, intelligent, educated natives 
of India falling away and dying Victims of intem- 
perance. (Hear, hear.) It* is painful to contem- 
plate the ravages of this vice in our country. 
What was India thirty or forty y # ears ago, and 
What is she to-day ? Methinks, thousands of poor 
helpless widows and orphans are at this moment 
rending the air jvith their wailings and ?ries, and 
who, 1 may say, oftentimes go the length of cursing 
the British Goveiyiment for having introduced this 
dreadful poison. » (Cheers.) This very moment I 
could count on my fingers’ ends hundreds of young, 
educated men, who have died prematurely in the 
full bloom of their intellectual vigour and physi- 
cal energy. All the good things that they had in 
their intellectual and spiritual nature were sud- 
denly destroyed. Look at that young, active, en- 
ergetic Hindar who has received education in some 
English school or college. Yesterday *what was 
he ? An ignorant Indian. To-day what is he? An 
active, intelligent, fine-looking, ’educated man. To- 
morrow what is he? He has English books on one 
side, he has the dangerous hpttle of brandy on 
the other side. What is he the next day ? Ob sad 
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.catastrophe ! The whole house mourns fcr the 
death oi the promising young man. (Hear, hear.) 
There is his poor- widow. There are a number of 
little orphan children. To whom are they to look 
for support ? Who will relieve them ? Is not the 
British nation, I ask you seriously, accountable to 
God — (loud cheers) — at least in a large measure, 
for all this wretchedness and suffering entailed on 
the Indian people ? My friends, there are redeem- 
ing features in the British administration of India. 
All this I have publicly acknowledged, and so long 
as I live I shall never be slow to acknowledge this 
from the bottom of my heart — (cheers) — but, at 
the same time allow me to say, now that I am in 
England, and see there are thousands ready to 
Strengthen my hands in this great question — (loud 
applause) — that the British Government ought to 
take measures instantaneously to obliterate the slur 
that has been cast upon it, and to abolish that ini- 
quitous opium traffic which kills tbpusands of the 
poor Chinese people, and that demoralizing liquor 
traffic which is fast devouring the souls and bodies 
of my countrymen. (Cheers.) And here I would 
ask, is not this liquor traffic carried on in India 
simply, solely, and exclusively for the sake of 
revenue F (Hear.) Is there any other motive that 
actuates the British Government ? (Cries of 
“No.”) It is simply a question of money. Con- 
sider for a moment how this thing is managed in 
my country. Every year the excise ^officers send 
up an official report to Government, in which, after 
putting facts and figures indicative of the progress 
.of the excise system, they enumerate the names of 
all those subordinate officers who have during the 
year successfully everted themselves to increase 
jbhe revenue, and the names of these men are 
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Systematically taken notice of by Government as 
praiseworthy officers and faitfiful servants ; they are 
immensely praised, their vanity* is flattered, and* 
they are made to believe that their promotion to 
higher offices depends in a largte measure upon 
their efficiency in this respect. (Shame.) If re- 
venues increase in this way from the sufferings, 
wickedness, and demoralization # of the people, 
better that we should have no revenue at all. (Loud 
cheers.) There are honest and right sources of 
revenue if the British Government will only try 
to employ them, and then great shall be the 
Indian revenue, and we shall be able to promote 
the true intellectual, social, and. moral welfare. of 
the people, and at the samejbime close those liquor- 
shops tor ever and for ever. (Cheers.) It has 
been often said, “ Let those who wish to be intem- 
perate be so. We have nothing to do With the 
question so far as it concerns others. If we are 
temperate and God-fearing men, if we fire honest 
and conscientious, we have done enough to secure 
the blessings of salvation. If others will not 
mend their manners, it is for God to judge them 
and to save tnem.” My friends, a nation that 
every day repeats the Lord’s Prayer cannot use logic 
such as this. (Cheers.) “ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.’ * (Cheers.) Are not these the words that 
you are taught daily to use ? (Hear, hear.) And 
if you call upon God to save you frgm evil, and not 
to lead you^nto temptation, will you not unitedly 
and individually call upon your Government, as 
the representatives of the people, as the guardians 
and custodiaifls of the best irffcerests* of the nation, 
to protect you from temptation — (cheers) — especi- 
ally the weak, the helpless, the powerless, and the 
vicious? We cannot place any confidence in our 
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own powers and faculties and energies. ^To-day 
we stand ; but is not that a wise proverb worthy of 
remembrance wh,ich says, “ Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall?” (Cheers.) 
Between the first bottle and the second bottle is 
there not slippery ground ? And if we feel strong 
to-day, does not to-morrow often belie our anti- 
cipations and prove the hollowness of our boasted rec- 
titude and righteousness ? Then let us be cautious, 
and let us never bring that great temptation in the 
way of our brethren. For your own welfare and 
for the welfare of those around you, give up these 
intoxicating liquors. (Cheers.) Do so, if not 
f<jr your own safety, ,at least for the welfare of 
your brothers and sUters around you. (Cheers.) 
Put no stumbling-block in their way. Every in- 
dividual man is responsible to God not only for the 
way in which he acquits himself in the discharge 
of his duty to himself and to his God, but also for 
all the influences which, directly or indirectly, he 
exercises on those around him. c| r (Loud cheers.) 
And if you think, my friends, that by not taking 
intoxicating liquors you can save, "say, only one of 
your brothers or one of your sisters from tempta- 
tion, sin, and wickedness, is not that a glorious 
thing ? (Cheers.) Man lives in this world not fo~ 
his own enjoyment, but for the sake of self-sacrifice 
in the cause of truth, and the greater the sacrifice 
the greater is ][iis moral greatness. Shall you not 
then aspire to that moral and heavesjy greatness 
which you can only achieve and attain by means of 
self-sacrifice ? Martyrs there were, in times gone by, 
who scrupled not for one momerrt to sacrifice 
not only their dearest and best interests, but even 
their lives for the glory of God, for the vindication 
of truth, and for ttfe moral and spiritual welfare of 
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mankind at large. (Loud cheers.) Is it too much 
for me to expect from you, Christian brothers and 
sisters, that you will give up •those odious an3 
detestable irftoxicating liquors, if # by so doing you 
can preserve the lives of those around you, and 
advance the kingdom of God, who is the Eternal, 
the Supreme, and the Holy Sovereign of the Uni- 
verse? Do this, my friends, in «fche interests of 
humanity, and shrink not from making this small 
sacrifice. If only by giving up that small amount 
of pleasure and gratification you can save the lives 
of thousands, I know not what logic there is on 
earth or in heaven that can dissuade you from joining 
the great movement which we • have met to-night 
to promote. (Loud cheeas.) In conclusion, let 
us all, with one heart and soul, go before Parliament, 
and if it will not hear us, let us be prepared to go 
before it again and again, a hundred times* if need 
be, for we know Truth is on our side, and unless we 
remove this gjeat evil England will loSe her high 
position among* surrounding nations. (Prolonged 
applause.) 
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SERMON AT BRIXTON UNITARIAN CHAPEL, 


“ Rejoice in the Lord alway : and again I say, Rejoice. ,r — 
Phil, iv 4. 

The love of happiness is inherent in human nature, 
and is universal. * Every man is actuated by it. 
Whatever position in S 9 cial life men may occupy, — 
in whatever sphere they may be engaged, — all men 
are constantly trying to cast away sorrow and 
suffering, and to attain bliss and happiness. In- 
stinctively and naturally, the rich and the poor, 
the learrfcd and the unlearned, the old man and 
the young man, of all classes ^dhd nations, are 
pursuing the same course. If men study, it is for 
the sake of being happy ; if men acquire riches, it is * 
for the sake of being happy. And i l is for this reason 
that we find virtue and religion so difficult of attain- 
ment ; for they interfere with temporal happiness. 
When the pleasures of this world tempt us, they 
display all their fascinations before us, and we feel 
that if we ipust he happy our best course would 
he to give ourselves up entirely into 4[he hands of 
the world? and then we are sure the world will make 
us happy ; but if we be virtuous and religious, we 
shall be compelled - to sacrifice ou? worldly enjoy- 
ments, our riches and all that is dear to us. For 
the spirit of religion is the spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
unless we sacrifice our earthly pleasures and over- 
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come the lusts of the flesh, we cannot be truly 
virtuou?, pious, and godly. Godliness consists not 
in feeding the propensities of our lqwer nature, but 
in sacrificing them ; but worldly enjoyment consists 
in always feeding and gratifying# the lusts of the 
flesh. Hence men are apt to go into the paths of 
sin and iniquity, for the ways of sin are always 
ways of earthly prosperity and sensual delight; 
and few there are who care or dare to go into the 
thorny paths of religion and righteousness. If we 
apply this principle to those who do try to walk in 
the paths of righteousness, even among them we find 
how insidiously this passion for happiness prevails, 
and how powerfully it actuates thgn. Even amogg 
those who, like ourselves, acknowledge God and 
regularly worship Him, there are always attempts 
to evade and avoid those disagreeable duties which 
ane sure to bring on us some manner of suffering. 
Some people are naturally fond of study, and they 
betake themselves to that department <s£ religion* 
which satisfies their intellect, and they become theo- 
logians, not because it involves any amount of 
self-sacrifice, ' butf, on the contrary, because it suits 
their peculiar tenour of mind and thought. Others 
there are who are benevolent by nature, and they 
%re always found to be engaged in deeds of benevol- 
ence, patriotism and philanthropy : they are ever 
engaged in doing good to the poor, not because God 
commands them to do so, but because they cannot 
resist the indulges of their own' nature ; and they 
find that it is very agreeable for them* to be en- 
gaged in such works. Thus it is that although we 
do many thing* which are good and •acceptable un- 
to God, and many things which are calculated to 
promote the material, intellectual, social, and 
perhaps moral prosperity of \he world, yet we es- 
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chew many other duties essential to discipline and 
true progress. We try to avoid many of those hard 
excerciaes oi religion and morality which are equally 
or even more important. We go a certain way 
and then we r stop, and dare not proceed further ; 
for we feel that if we proceed further we shall not 
only be obliged to sacrifice many of our enjoyments, 
but perhaps ,we shall be called upon, for the sake 
of truth and God, to sacrifice even our lives. It 
is, therefore, clear that, whether we look to world- 
ly-minded men, or even to the so-called religious 
men of the world, we find that they are all in- 
fluenced more or less by this desire for happiness. 
Hence it is obviously the interest and duty of all 
moralists, theologians, ministers, and preachers to 
show that religion has also its joys, — sweeter far 
than the pleasures of this world, — and that in the 
highest state*’ of the soul, truth and happiness, 
purity and peace dwell together. For, it is true, 
men softie times go through the hard exercises of 
religious discipline. There are certain things which 
we do for the sake of duty, which we would never 
do for the sake of enjoyment. } There are certain* 
things which we daily perform simply because they 
are right. We sometimes feel that it is our duty 
to give up some portion of our convenience and 
daily comfort in order to go a long way and help 
the poor, and we do so for the sake of duty— hard 
duty. But is>it not also true that many have been 
found to give up religion, truth, and <God after some 
time, because they learnt by their own experience 
that there was no joy therein ? Men will never 
have religion for & long time unless it is agreeable 
to them. Duty and desire run different ways — 
duty impels us one way and the inclinations and 
desires of the flesh attract us the other way, and. 
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we srtanrfj between these two. Sometimes, for- 
tunately, duty prevails and truth conquers with a 
power which it is impossible for defcire to vanquish. 
At other times* we are carried away by the power 
of our evil inclinations — by the lusts of the flesh. 
Thus, though we sometimes offer our worship and 
praise to God, and perform the duties of our moral 
life, yet now and then evil comes to us and we suc- 
cumb to its allurements. Thus we rise and fall 
alternately. Who, then, are safe amongst us? 
Not they who simply offer their worship every 
Sunday ; not they who go through appointed reli- 
gious ceremonies ; not they who perform only 
certain kinds of duty ; — but they who try to do all 
manner of duty, and are determined to persevere, not 
merely because it is right, but because it is agreeable to 
them. Till we attain that state of mind in w hich duty 
amt desire harmonize, and God and the world become 
friendly to each other, there is no safety. Even 
the most pious of mankind have fallen ; the most 
righteous, in spita of their boasted righteousness, 
have after two 05 three years sunk in the mire of 
iniquity and wickedness. If, therefore, we wush to 
preserve ourselves always in the paths of purity 
we must try to rejoice in the Lord. But alas ! few 
there are among us who always rejoice in the Lord. 
We certainly rejoice now and then in some kind 
of duty — in particular books of theology, in the 
company of select friends, in particular teachers 
whom we resp^fct and reverence ; hut the question 
is — Do we rejoice in the Lord ? Is not the Lord 
oftentimes to us a matter of abstraction, — a subject 
of temporary thought and reflection, — a Master to be 
honoured, but not a friend in whose company we can 
find real happiness and abiding feljeity ? Should we 
treat the name of the Lord as that of a taskmaster, as. 
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the name of one who is ever trying to impose upon utf 
a hard code of ethics add religion P Shall we not 
try to make thfe name of the Lord dear to us — dearer" 
than that of o'Ur best friend on earth ? Shall we not 
try to find supreme delight in the Lord ? If we 
permit any passion to goverh us, let it not be for 
the corruptible inches of this life, but rather for the 
riches of eternal life — the riches that die not and 
fade not. Let us have the' passion of love for God 
as our dearest treasure on earth and in heaven. If 
we do so the influence of God’s spirit will sanctify and 
.gladden us ; we shall find harmony among all the 
departments of life, and we shall rejoice in the Lord 
always. God Vill then come to us not only as our 
Master, but as our •Friend. We shall talk to Him ; 
we shall obey Him and serve Him, — not merely 
because we ^re bound to do so, but also because we 
find happiness in His company. We shall feet His 
loving presence surrounding us always, encompass- 
ing us all the days of our life, and,, all the hours of the 
day. The remembrance of this great fact, the 
knowledge of His omnipresence ^will make us rejoicf. 
The very consciousness of the# presence of those 
who are near and dear to us in this world makes us 
happy and joyful. The mere companionship is 
agreeable. So with the Lord. We do not rejoice 
merely because*we have satisfied Him by carrying 
out His commands in word and deed, but also be- 
cause in the>course of our prayers and meditations 
and spiritual exercises we nave fdftnd joy in the 
company of the Lord — heavenly felicity, such as 
that which blessed, saints in Ijeaven perpetually 
enjoy. To have such joy always is heaven upon 
earth. Without it we are never safe. If you are 
virtuous, do not be proud. “ Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall. ” Let us see 
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that we Hhve not merely served God and glorified 
Him in congregations week after week, but that we 
have also praised His holy name with joy and happi- 
ness abounding in our hearts. That is what we 
.should always aim at. Bejoice in the Lord — not 
at particular times and seasons and at particular 
places, but rejoice always. Let the happiness that 
is found in communion with God ever now through 
your hearts, — fertilize your minds, and produce 
abundant harvests of peace and purity, here and 
hereafter. Thus as you harmonize duty and desire, 

' you harmonize peace and purity, you bring the two 
natures which constitute man into olose harmony; 
even in eating and drinking you will find pleasure 
in the remembrance of the Lord’s presence and in 
glorifying His holy name. Do not rest satisfied, 
therefore, with having made some* progress in 
religion ; move onward until you attain that state 
,of mind in which religion is joy — the highest, 
purest, and holiest joy which man can attain in 
this world. 



ENGLAND’S DUTIES TO INDIA. 


LECTUBE AT THE METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE* 

Tuesday, May 24, 1870. 

The following address was delivered on the 24th 
of May, at Mr. Spurgeon’s Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, Newington Butts. There was a large attend- 
ance, and the chair ivas taken by Lord Lawrence, 
late Viceroy of India. Among those on the plat- 
form- were Mr. Pollard Urquhart, M.P., M^ J. 
Howard, M.P., Mr. H. W. Freeland, late M.P., 
for Chichester, Dr. Underhill, and Syud Ahmed. 

In opening the proceedings the Chairman said : — 
It is with very great pleasure knd satisfaction I 
have accepted the invitation trAtake the chair on 
this occasion. I have known the gentleman who 
is about to lecture for some years. I know him to 
be a man of high character and great ability, an 
eloquent speaker, and, above all, a philanthropist, 
and an ardent reformer, desirous of improving the 
condition of his countrymen in a social and poli- 
tical sense, e I know no man who^is better able, 
for his ^experience and knowledge,’ to undertake, 
what my friend, Keshub Chunder Sen, is now about 
to undertake, namely to express sm opinion upon 
the duties of England and Englishmen towards 
India. (Hear, hear.) Keshub Chunder Sen is 
well aware of the past history of India. Ho knows 
what the country was for many generations;* he knows 
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that it vas conquered, devastated, and laid waste by 
former invaders ; and above all, he knows that in the 
few generations immediately antecedent to British 
rule, the counfry was over-run by military banditti 
struggling ashong themselves for poorer, and utterly 
reckless of the interest and well-being of the people. 
He knows what the English have done for India, how 
they have given peace and security to the many 
countries and provinces of which it is composed. 
He knows that we have given education and civili- 
zation to the people ; he knows all our shortcom- 
ings. He is, therefore, well calculated to tell us 
what we ought to do for the interests of India. 
(Applause.) When we think of what is due from 
one man to another, we must all recollect the 
golden rule to do to others as we would wish to be 
done by ; and however excellent that rule may be 
fottad in our own country among the . people who 
may be said to be of one race, how great is the 
attrition, how great fhe antagonism, befor? reform 
and improvement# can be effected. If this is the 
case in our own happy country, what must it be 
in a country like Jndia, governed from a distance of 
many thousands of miles, by a people who, as 
rulers and administrators, are strangers to the 
people of the land, strangers in race, in language, 
and in creed ? For these reasons, all thinking, all 
earnest and truthful men must feel what mighty 
difficulties there are in the government of that 
country ; and ^knowing that such is the case, they 
ought to make great allowances for the Shortcom- 
ings of our Government. I nevertheless believe in 
my heart that it* is the best Government India has 
ever seen. (Applause.) Ladies and gentlemen, 
I will not further take up yqpr time ; the few 
words I have said, I have thrown out by way of 
12 
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preparing you for the lecture which you are 0 about 
to hear. I will now, without further comment, 
introduce my friend Keshub Chunder Sen, 
(Applause.) 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, who was received- 
with applause, said *M y Lord, ladies, and gentle- 
men, — If you turn your eyes for a moment to 
yonder East, you will see a great country, rising 
from the death-like slumber of ages, and exerting 
its best powers to move onward in the path of true 
enlightenment and reform. That country is India. 
You behold a spectacle there which cannot but 
rivet your interest, which cannot but excite your 
pity and compassion. In that country the great 
work of reform has commenced; in that country 
there is a struggle going on between old institutions 
and new ideas, between ancestral notions and pre- 
judices, and modem civilization. The flood of 
Western education has burst upon India, has made 
its way into the citadels of idolatry and prejudice, 
and is sweeping away in its resistless current all 
the accumulated errors and iniquities of centuries. 
*The light of truth has dawned oyer the hundred 
and eighty millions of its people. Thousands and 
tens of thousands are every year casting away the 
fetters which have tied them for ages, and confined 
them in the prison-house of ignorance, and they are 
endeavouring most ipanfutyy and conscientiously to 
vindicate the humanity which dwells within them. 
(Applause.) That scene is certainlf cheering, but 
to what fi this great work owing? Undoubtedly 
it is mainly owing to British energy and British 
enterprise, and the exertions or that paternal 
Government under whose care Providence, in its 
inscrutable mercy,* has placed my great country. 
(Applause.) Ever since the British flag was urn 
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furled #n the soil of India this great work has com- 
financed and it has been carried on most nobly, and in 
many cases ipost disinterestedly* f Thousands have 
really been blessed already with tru^ knowledge, and 
have also been purified and sanctified morally ; 
and the blessings of those thousands and tens o£ 
thousands are coming in a powerful stream, as it 
were, from my country to England, in order to honour 
the British nation. • All honour then to the British 
nation. (Applause.) 

In my first public address I said that I had 
come to this country as an inquirer and learner, 
in order to study its various phases of character, 
thought, feeling, and action. Thfe evening I stahd 
upon this platform, not merely as a learner, but 
as a representative of my country, as an humble 
advocate of its interests. I ask you^nd beseech you 
to do all that lies in your power to exalt and puri- 
fy and regenerate the country which has bfen placed 
under vour protection, for I fully agree with 
the noble lord® who sits in the chair that the 
British Government has been the best that India 
could possibly have ; but still there are certain 
defects in the administration of that country which 
ought to be rectified. (Applause.) There are 
Certain wants and shortcomings which ought 
to be supplied ; and what government on earth 
is free from errors and shortcomings? It is 
my desire— certainly it is my humble duty, to ex- 
plain what those shortcomings and wants are ; and 
I do so with the greatest confidence, for - ! am about 
to appeal not* to a nation that has. no conscience, 
but to a nation that has a generous heart, a nation 
that, whatever its shortcomings and imperfections, 
is anxious to do good to India, if only it can un- 
derstand fully what her wants are. (Applause.) 
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India is now passing through a great crisis,* and I 
trust that my humble utterances will be received, 
by you in a kindly spirit. I hope and 0 trust that the 
few suggestions^ I have to offer for your considera- 
tion, will be carried by you into your own meetings,' 
and into your homes, in order that you may think 
over them seriously, and take prompt action. I do 
not this evening represent any clique or sect, 
political or religious ; I stand here as an humble 
representative of the people of India. I do not 
stand before you as the mouth-piece or exponent 
merely of the landowners, or of the peasantry, or of 
the merchants, or of the educated ; but I stand 
oh the platform as one who desires to represent the 
wants and wishes of aH sections of the Indian com- 
munity, so far as it is compatible with a sense of duty 
and conscience* I believe that the blind advocacy 
of the interests of any particular section of £he 
Indian community must tend, in all cases, to 
jeopardize the interests of the great population of 
India. If you are exclusively wedcfed to the interests 
of. any one section, and become blind to the wants 
of all other sections, you do harm: for thus 
it has happened that India has often been 
wronged and injured, in order that the welfare of 
a particular section of the community might Be 
promoted. If you desire to do good to India as 
a whole, you must look to all the numerous sections 
of its varied Community, and try as far as pos» 
sible to do justice to the whole 'nation. It is 
my firm conviction that you Englishmen stand 
there in In§ia merely as trustees. You hold 
India on trust, and you have no right to say 
that you will use its property, its riches, or its Re- 
sources, or any of tha privileges which God has given 
you, simply for the purpose of your own selfish 
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aggrandizement and enjoyment* (Applause,) Ton 
•are accountable to that God who Jias placed India* 
in your hands, and if there are sins in your adminis- 
tration it is your duty to blot them out as soon, 
as you see them, and believe them to be evil. You 
are accountable to God for those millions of souls 
that have been placed in your hands as a sacred 
trust. You cannot hold India fdSr the interest 
of Manchester, nor for the welfare of any other 
section of the community here, nor for the advan- 
tage of those merchants who go there and live as 
birds of passage for a time, and never feel an 
abiding interest in the country, because they reajly 
cannot do so. If you desire to hold India, you can 
vonly do so for the good Snd welfare of India. 
(Applause.) Therefore, all I say to-night will, I 
hqpe, be accepted as the utterances of one who 
does not like to be partial to any particular section 
of the community, but desires simply to# discharge 
a duty to all. • You cannot expect a good and 
eloquent speech ftom a foreigner, but I trust I shall 
at least speak? truthfully and honestly. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The first great duty which the British nation 
owes to India is to promote education far and wide, 
rt is desirable that you should establish railways 
and telegraphs, that you should open up works of 
irrigation, and that you should try # in all possible 
ways to promote the material prosperity of the 
country. All these certainly are desirable; but, 
after all, these are only external refinements of civi- 
lization, for unless the heart ofrthe nation is reform- 
ed and purified, there cannot be anything like true 
and lasting reformation. (Cheers.) If you desire 
to make the people loyal, you bust educate them. 
(Applause.) A school or college is a better and 
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stronger safeguard of the power and prosperity of 
the British nation than a citadel or fortress. (Ap- 
plause.) If you give the people true education, 
if you teach them what their duties are, as citizens, 
to themselves and to the Government, they will 
certainly be loyal ; they will find it to be their duty 
and their interest to advance the cause of truth 
and education, to promote their own welfare, and at 
the same time to promote* the welfare of those around 
them. (Applause.) The true appreciation of duty 
is certainly the best way of securing the interest of 
the nation, and if you, therefore, educate all the 
millions of the population of India, give them 
good ideas, sound instruction, the literature and 
science of the West, you will have entitled your- 
selves to the lasting gratitude of the people. Edu- 
cation^ the chief remedy for all those great evils 
whieh afflict the country. Education will not only 
cultivatec and improve the intellect of the nation, 
but will also purify its character. ‘There are many 
social evils, and there are many prejudices ; but 
all these will be removed, and xhe nation, as it 
moves intellectually onward, will at the same time 
move onward in social, political, and material refor- 
•mation. (Applause.) I am glad to bear testimony 
to the fact that the British have never bt en slow 
to acknowledge the importance of national educa- 
tion iu Indi%. As soon as the necessity of this 
work was rendered apparent, the*. British Govern- 
ment set to work at once. The true intellectual 
emancipation of the country, on something like a 
national scale, dates from 1854, frhen the grand 
charter of India’s intellectual liberty was granted. 
Since that time, schools and colleges have multi- 
plied on all sides. 0 In that year there were only 
40,000 students in different parts of the country 
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receiving education in the public schools; but in 
1866, there were 50,000 schools, a^d 623,000 pupils,* 
(Cheers.) Under the provisions of the charter to 
which I have referred, universities jvere established 
in the three presidency towns, and they have since 
flourished most rapidly and gloriously. If we refer 
to the records of the Calcutta University, for 
instance, we find that in 1857 th efe were only 244 
candidates for the entrance examination, and in 
the next year there were only 13 candidates for ther 
B. A, degree, but in 1808-9 there were 1,700 
candidates for the entrance examination, and 174 
for the B. A. degree. (Applause.) Every year 
Bengal sends up no fewer than 1,000 young men 
for matriculation, and this*s certainly a gratifying 
fact, showing as it does that the efforts of the 
Government have been appreciated, and that the 
nation has not beeil slow to understand and to 
realize the fruits of true education. Ih all these 
matters Bengal'has always stood foremost. Of the 
638 who matriculated in the session of . 1866-7, 
there were 561 Bengalees, and of the 60 successful 
candidates who* received the B. A. degree, 58 weTO 
from Bengal. Thus, you see, Bengal has always con- 
tributed the largest proportion among the recepiente 
of University honours. The Bengalees have always 
been remarkable as an intellectual people, and 
we see that the best and richest honours which it i» 
possible for the Indian Universities to confer have al- 
ways been readily seized by the youth o£ Bengal. 

If you turn your attention from the schools 
to the press, you will fiikl that* the latter has 
already commenced to develop itself in a most 
satisfactory manner ; . not only in the larger 
cities, but in the smaller • towns in the pro- 
vinces, the press is at work, sending out, month 
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by month, new books on literature andc science, 
calculated to improve the mind and heart of the 
nation ; books, not only in the English language, 
but, what is more needed at present, m the 
vernacular. There are many newspapers which 
have an extensive circulation, and are being read 
with great avidity by thousands of educated 
young men, t and on all sides there is a 
growing taste for English literature. Upon this 
matter I may say that 1 have often been amused 
by being asked by my English friends here — “Do 
you speak English?’* We not only speak English, 
but we love English literature and English science. 
(Applause.) It you happen to be travelling in 
a railway carriage in India, you will find scores of 
Bengalee gentlemen reading English books as a 
matter of recreation, some perusing the Times news- 

K , others, Good Words , and others the Watfer- 
)vels. All these are well known there ; and I 
must say the thing has been carried somewhat 
too far, for some of your bad novels have already 
found their way into India, ai\d have a large 
number of readers. It is striking, but it is a fact 
which cannot be disputed, that native gentlemen 
in Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, carry on corres- 
pondence among themselves in English, whfch 
shows that at any rate they feel no difficulty in 
communicating their thoughts and wishes through 
a foreign tongue. They feel quite at home when 
they haye^to give out their sentiments to others 
in English! They talk English not because they are 
forced to do so, but a*a matter of pleasure and choice. 
Many prefer the English to their own vernacular. 
I hope this state or things will not be allowed 
to exist much lenger, and that the national 
language will be vindicated in time to come. It 
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shows however that the English language is valued. 
There are thousands of admirers of Shakespeare; 
and Milton, agd Newton in my Country. (Ap- 
plause.) The work of education has been carried on 
to a great extent, and the inevitable relult is India ha* 
been brought to something like an educational crisis. 
Have the Government carried out fully the spirit 
of that famous despatch to which I have referred ? 
Has education spread among all classes of the people, 
or are the blessings of true knowledge confined only 
to the upper ten thousand ? Those are . the great 
questions which demand an answer from all who 
are interested in the country. Have we succeeded 
in bringing the light of knowledge to the homes of 
the poorer people, or is it only* the richer class who 
enjoy the benefits of European science and litera- 
ture ? Are the educated people of Indi^ endeavouring 
to constitute a new caste among themselves — a new 
race of Brahmins ? Do they try to perpetuate that 
great gulf which Jias so long divided the u^per and 
the lower classes, «r dp j the educated natives, as a 
rule, tiy to give t<* their poorer fellow-countrymen 
those sound ideas and purer aspirations which 
they have received in English schools and colleges ? 
Referring to facts and figures, we find that not 
ev&i two-thirds of a million of the population have 
received true education. In Bengal only one in 
three hundred and twenty-eight receives education ; 
that is not what we should desire to see, for there 
are still one huffdred and fifty millions of the Indian 
population who have not received a ray of Enlighten- 
ment. What is become of the^e vast masses of the 
people ? — who will have pity and compassion upon 
them P Are they to remain fettered by ignorance 
and superstition, and will yo%t continue to give 
education and enlightenment only to those who 
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boast of riches and wealth, and high status in 
society ? Is there none in England or in India 
who wiU look compassionately upon these poor 
people ? There is a theory in our country known 
as the theory bf the filtration of education. Edu- 
cation is said to filter downwards, and I do believe in 
my heart that it does, and that if you impart educa- 
tion to the higher classes it necessarily and inevitably 
descends into the lower strata of society. This 
education, permeating the highest stratum ot society; 
gradually goes downwards till it reaches those whom 
it was never perhaps intended to reach ; still even- 
tually it does reach them. Nevertheless, however 
‘powerfully you may advocate this theory, there 
is a boundary line beyond which the influence of 
education does not and cannot go. (Hear, hear.) 
Even in England we find that though many of the 
lower classes have been reached or influenced by 
.education originally imparted to the higher classes, 
still the lowest strata of society can never be 
reached by that means. The n poorest, the most 
ragged people are still destitute qi the blessings of; 
education, even in this enlightened country — Eng- 
land. (Applause.) How then is it possible for us, 
how can we for a moment hope, to influence the poor 
ryots and low-caste people or India by conferring 
the blessings of education upon the upper classes 
alone ? Some, certainly, will receive by a sort of 
blessed contagion the spirit and influence of true 
science and literature, but there will be millions of 
men that it will be impossible to get at. Hence, 
therefore, the question has been seriously discussed, 
both by the Government of India and the Indian 
Council here, whether the time has not come for 
closing the higher^schools and colleges, and divert- 
ing tiie funds which have been appropriated to them 
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to the extension of education amongst the poor 
»nd helpless members of the Indian population. 
(Applause.) # f 

The landowners constitute a powerful section of 
the Indian community, and they are always anxious, 
as all sections are anxious, to see justice done to* 
themselves. I should certainly regret to see in- 
justice done to any section of the Indian population, 
whether it he rich or poor. (Hear.) The great 
document, known as the Permanent Settlement, 
contains a promise and an engagement made long 
ago by the British Government that there should be 
nothing like a tax levied upon the landholders, but 
that the arrangements which had then been madtf 
were to be considered permanent. That settlement 
was final, and was never to be modified. This docu- 
ment is now urged as an argument agaipst those who 
woifld levy taxes upon that class for the purpose 
of raising funds to promote the primary education 
of the masses. J think they are justified so far 
as they go, for i do believe that that document 
is a sacred one, and it is my humble opinion that 
the British Government would lay itself open 
to a charge of breach of faith if anything were 
done in the way of subjecting those people to 
an* additional tax. How then, it may be asked, 
are the masses to be educated? Are we to 
despair of getting special funds, and to close the 
present high schools and colleges ? ^3ome are of 
opinion that $e should, but I think it would 
be a great calamity — (applause) — for It is not 
the richest peoplp whQ flock to. those # institutions, 
but the children and youth ot the middle class. 
(Applause.) If we close those institutions, we turn 
away thousands who have no means of educating 
themselves, and you ought to remember that the 
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soundest kind of education is as a rule, imparted 
in those high schools and colleges, and that to close 
them would inflict a serious injury oi\ India. These 
schools constitute the great and powerful machi- 
nery which ha£ been wended all this time to bring 
a higher kind of English education to the people 
of India. There are small schools here and there 
which are multiplying rapidly in all parts of the 
eountry ; hut it is to these higher educational 
establishments that the people resort to receive a 
first-class English education. The Government 
will, therefore, be bound for many years to keep 
up these high educational institutes, If 
fius to give the'* people the highest truths of mo- 
dem science and the* purest principles of English 
. literature. 

It has been said that the present school rates are 
by no means low, compared with the correspond- 
ing rates in all civilized countries ; in fact they are 
.as high Ks can be reasonably fixed r with reference to 
the actual circumstances of the people of Bengal. 
This shows that we cannot raise tjie schooling tees 
that are now charged in these high schools. They 
are adapted to the students of the country, and 
if you increase the amount, you shut out a large 
number of the alumni. Thus we are driven to the 
necessity of some new means of raising fees for 
promoting the education ef the masses. If we can- 
not levy a 4ax upon the landowners, and cannot 
raise the schooling fees in the preseht institutions, 
where aih we to get the money from ? There are 
some who would compromise t^e matter, and 
bring all these questions to something like an 
amicable solution by suggesting that there shall be 
a general taxationefor the purpose of enriching and 
cultivating the intellect of the lower class. We 
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cfannot 4ny longer deny these poorer classes the 
light of education. We have too ltyig confined that 
light to the higher classes, and the time has come 
for opening Our educational establishments, our ins- 
titutions and schools, to tne poor, as well as to the 
rich. (Applause.) If this is admitted, as it does 
appear generally to be, a serious responsibility rests 
on the shoulders of the Government to devise some 
means for carrying out that great object. I do not 
speak as a statesman or as a politician ; I do not 
pretend to dive into polities ; but I look to the 
of ay pfe. For the sake of the moral 
elevation or the masses ot India, for the sake of 
truth and good, those millions* of the poorer 
■people must be blessed with tfhe light of knowledge 
and wisdom. (Applause.) This is the question which 
is jiow before the Indian Council, and thousands 
are anxiously waiting to see the result. Upon the 
decision of that question depends the v^plfare of 
millions of mv •countrymen. If the order is sent 
forth to close all ftiese high schools, I say a largo 
number of young* men will be driven away from 
them, will be denied the means of continuing that 
education which they have just commenced, and 
they will see no way whatever of prosecuting their 
studies. If the question be decided against the 
masses of the people, then perhaps for many centu- 
ries to come, the policy of confining education to 
the upper classy alone will be confirmed and streng- 
thened; and no statesman, no Indian juler, no 
official in the larger cities, no magistrate or judge, no 
official in the smaller towns, will ever take any inter- 
est in the education of the lower classes of the peo- 
ple. The principle initiated by the Government 
will be adopted by all the subordinate officers, I 
hope, therefore, that attempts will be made to 
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make the two ends meet somehow ; I hop© funds 
will he raised, ^nd that one hundred and fifty 
millions of my fellow-countrymen wifi, not be suffer-* 
ed to remain in ignorance. If you do not save 
them, you will perpetuate idolatry and superstition. 
The education that you give to the upper classes will 
not. uproot idolatry and prejudice, for it is amongst 
the masses that'error and prejudice will always main* 
tain their power, and while you do not uproot those 
prejudices from the hearts of the masses, a handful 
of educated Hindus will never be able successfully 
to reform the whole country. (Applause.) _ 

And if you educate the people, wm you not 
encourage them by rewarding them with high ap- 
pointments, and throwing open to them posts which 
are at present exclusively enjoyed by Europeans ? 
(Applause.) You may talk of pursuing truth for 
truth’s sake, or of acquiring wisdom for wisdofti’s 
sake, but people of the world are not always 
influencea by these high and transcendental consi- 
derations ; they must have something tangible placed 
before them. (Applause.) While you make an earnest 
appeal to their sense of duty, you should at the 
same time try to put before them tangible encourage* 
ment and reward, which should act as an incentive 
to their exertions. (Applause.) I must thankfully 
acknowledge that much has been done in this way, but 
a great deal remains to be done, You will find that 
it is your own interest to encourage the natives in 
this way ; you will have a cheaper machinery 
of administration if you employ more of native 
agency, superseding, to a large extend the expensive 
machinery at present employed. If you admit into 
the higher and more responsible departments of 
the service a larger ^amount of native agency, you 
W H1 certainly be able to effect a wholesome retrench* 
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merit, and at the same time give the natives an 
abiding interest in the work of their own education 
and reformation. They will see ftiat the Govern- 
ment really appreciates their endeavours after 
knowledge and truth, and that tike Government 
is really a paternal Government, trying to reward 
merit. If merit is not recognised, still it is merit, 
and it ought to be honoured as • such ; but if 
it is rewarded, it becomes valuable in the eyes 
of all, and everybody is encouraged to pursue 
M at course in which merit obtains its due 
ard. (Applause.) You give our people edu- 
r.vion in schools and colleges ; but our people 
demand a practical training also, ‘and if you pflt 
them in those higher posts •of responsibility and 
emolument, you give them that practical training and 
discipline which is so essential to integrity, honesty, 
and probity, and a successful discharge of high 
duty. Let me ask you — are not my countrymen 
lit for these high posts ? Let those who have 
spent their time# in India bear testimony to the 
fact, if it is ^established by experience, that 
the people of India are not unworthy of the 
high posts which it is possible for the Govern- 
ment to confer upon them. (Applause.) Some of 
mf educated countrymen have been promoted, and 
if you only look at the way in which they have 
done their duty, and reflect on the conscientious 
manner in which it has been dischar^sd, taking into 
account the labour they have undergone, and the 
firmness and strictness with which they hSve acted 
towards those % who were placed un^er their care, 
and the moral influence .they have exercised over 
their subordinates, you will agree with me 
in saying that the natives, if property trained, 
are not unfit to hold the highest offices in the 
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State. (Applause.) Give them a further trial. 
If there are dishonest men amongst them, cer- 
tainly cast them away, let them have no part 
in the administration of the country, let them 
not be allowed to make their way into the 
judicial or executive service ; but if there are 
really educated and learned men, honest and truth- 
ful men, it is your duty to give them all possible 
encouragement by opening to them the higher depart- 
ments of the Government. (Applause.) I will 
not say a single word for those who clamour to get 
high posts, but have not the ability to fill them 
worthily, but I plead for those of my countrymen, 
and they may be counted by scores, who are worthy 
of all the honour that, a paternal Government can 
give them. (Applause.) 

There is another thing which distresses me very 
much, P and that is the order lately issued (I believe 
by the Indian Council here) abolishing those State 
scholarships which my countrymen were allowed to 
enjoy for two years. These scholarships were institu- 
ted by Government to enable educated natives to go 
to England and receive the highest training. A 
more honorable object it is impossible to conceive, 
and when it was carried into execution the whole* 
Indian public welcomed it as an inestimable boon 
to them and to their country. If it is advisable 
to give the most distinguished of my fellow- 
countrymen a <*ound education, it is desirable that 
they should now and then come to England to 
study English life, and English literature and 
science (applause), and it is for that reason, I 
believe, t he noble h yd in the chair sanctioned this 
measure alfe auelleliberation and I am glad to say it 
is to him India ow^js this precious boon. (Cheers.) 
JJut scarcely had my people begun to, enjoy, the 
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blessing# when it was suddenly taken away from 
them. And why? Because it yjas ruled at the 
time that thg Governor-General of India was to 
be invested with full power to confer ujton the 
natives of the country positions 8f high honour 
and emolument without making it incumbent upon 
them to pass through any severe examination or 
ordeal in England. But this does not in the 
least tend to supersede the great object which the 
other measure had in view. The one measure had 
for its object the sending away from India, year 
after year, of a good number of educated and ear- 
nest-mindid men, for the purpose of giving them 
a sound education in England;* but the oth&r 
measure has for its object to give to the natives of 
the country positions of honour, lucrative appoint- 
ments, without making it compulsory, for th$m to 
undergo any examination in England. Certainly 
our people ought to be allowed to enjoy these high 
posts, and if the Government will allow them to 
fill them, they will avail themselves of the honour 
most joyfully. But is it not necessary that some of 
them should comedo England ? You do not complete 
their education, although you give them loaves and 
fishes ; you give them lucrative appointments, but 
yoH do not give them a good sound education in 
England. There are at this moment a large number 
of intelligent young men anxious to come to Eng- 
land, and if the British Government Will only give 
them the means to carry out their great object, 
they will come here immediately at tremendous 
risk, at the risk^of their lives aiyl health, and will 
subject themselves to all manner of social obloquy 
and penalty, even excommunication. They are will- 
ing to undergo the highest intellectual training in 
a college or school in England. Why should not 
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the British Government give them the *means — * 
why should the means be withheld when the, people 
are just beginning to appreciate tfye blessing.? I 
hope and trust that this question will be seriously 
taken into consideration, and that the State scho- 
larships, which have been prematurely withheld, 
will be restored to the people. (Applause.) 

As it is the duty of every government to promote 
general education, it is the special duty of the British 
Government to educate the females of India. (Cheers.) 
Unless the women are educated, the education 
of India will be partial, and at best superficial, for 
the women of the country conserve aH the tradi- 
tions, all the Errors and prejudices, and all the 
injurious institutions that exist in the country - 
If you don’t endeavour to give India good mothers, 
you will not \>e able to save the rising generation 
from those evils which have always acted as a dUrse 
in India ; if you educate the females, you give my 
country* good mothers, who wjll train up their 
children in the fear aqd in the «> love of God, and 
in the appreciation and enjoyment of truth, and £ 
in that way our people will not only become in- 
telligent men but will have intelligent and happy 
homes. (Cheers.) By giving education to one sex 
only, you are creating a broad gulf between it 
ana the opposite sex, tor the wives of intelligent 
young men in India cannot possibly sympathize with 
them, either* in matters of politics, literature, 
science, or religion, or in the w great questions 
which affect their social life and their daily 
domestic duties. The; husband and the wife cannot 
possibly sympathize with eacn other if . the 
one is educated and the other not. The views 
and aspirations of the one must be entirely different 
from the views and aspirations of the other, and 
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how is*it possible to realize happy homes while this 
is the case ? And does it not demand your serious 
consideratioiv— ought it not to receive from you the 
best attention it is possible for you to bestow upon 
the subject — that in educating on% section of the 
community you add to the suffering of the nation P 
— for education has made the people of India miser- 
able in some measure, by tending to separate the 
sexes. But if you educate both the sexes, you will 
certainly bring them together in the path of 
enlightenment and reform, and make them both 
happy. They will then co-operate most harmoni- 
ously in all matters calculated not only to purify 
the household but to purify and regenerate fche 
nation. (Applause.) The husband and wife will 
sit together, and try to regulate their family; and 
uproot all those prejudices and iniguitious ^institu- 
tions which have found lodgment within the sacred 
walls of the family -house for many centuries. In 
that case they will, with their enlightened and 
reformed ideasf try to bring tbeir influence to 
bear on the work of purifying all the domestic 
and social customs and institutions of the country. 
I am glad to suy that with regard to this, something 
has been done by Government. There are at present 
tti India two thousand public schools for the educa-' 
tion of, girls, and there are fifty thousand pupils 
who are receiving systematic education in these 
schools. Thus already we are beginning to have 
a new generation ot enlightened and reformed 
Indian women. (Applause.) * 

There are ipany here who $re anxious to under- 
stand what is the actual position of women irr 
India. Some exaggerate all. that is miserable, all 
that is sad in the condition of Jmdian women, while 
others think too lightly of the matter, and try to 
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make themselves believe that everything 4s going 
on well in that ejection. It has been said by some 
that the women in India have no power whatever, 
and do not exercise any influence on the domestic 
and social life 4>f the people. This is not true. 
Women in India have always exercised great influ- 
ence, if not directly on the destinies of the nation, 
at least on household affairs, and indirectly on several 
social matters of great importance and interest. The 
women of India are certainly powerful, and in many 
cases we have seen that the power has been properly 
used. But, alas ! in a great many instances it has 
also been abused. Some people say that Indian 
wbmen are not atf all lively, that they always feel 
uncomfortable and miserable, as they are immured 
in the prison of the zenana , that they cannot 
breath? the pure air or enjoy the light of heaven, 
and that they feel that they are in a prison-house 
and cannqt move about comfortably. This is far 
from being true. They are quifce as lively as 
their sisters in England — (a *laugh) and as 
many English husbands oftentimes complain that 
instead of being able to govefn their wives, 
their wives govern them, so in India there are 
many husbands who complain similarly that they 
are governed by their wives. (Laughter.) Tne 
effects of such government are already apparent. 
Many would come to England, many would break 
through caste distinctions, many wopld stand for- 
ward as h^foes in matters of social and religious 
reformation, but they cannot do so simply because 
they are kept down by their wives. «, Their wives 
will not allow them to be daring enough in these 
matters ; and thus we see that, if not for good, 
husbands are oftentimes indirectly influenced for 
evil by their wives. 
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But though the Indian woman is powerful and. 
lively, her position is sad — her position is not what 
it ought to be. (Hear, hear.) Loot at the Indian 
hoolin , with his fifty wives, who never thinks him- 
self responsible to God or man for the maintenance 
or education of these fifty women. When he 
dies, they all become widows, and are doomed to 
perpetual widowhood. There is none to relieve 
them — it is altogether impossible for Indian society 
as it is to help them in any way. These fifty w6men, 
who become widows in a moment, become sub- 
ject to all those mortifications which a crafty 
priesthood enjoins upon them. Look at the thou- 
sands of helpless poor widows all ever the country*, 
going through the severities of an almost ascetic 
life, and day after day cursing their stars and. 
the society in which they live. Their position 
is rftally lamentable and sad. They excite tKe pity 
and commiseration of all civilized nations. Reflect 
also upon the injurious custom of early n&rriage — 
how it impoveruibes the nation and weakens the 
Indian race. It \s one of those frightful customs 
which are keeping the nation down, and will not 
allow it to go forward in the path of progress. 
Again, you see ten thousand superstitious women 
going on pilgrimage to Benares and other places* 
exposed to all kinds of inconvenience, and in 
many cases imposed upon by intersted priests. 
Look at the priests called Maharajahs in Bombay, 
whose atrocities have been lately exposed, as they 
should be, and execrated by all the intelligent men of 
India. Reflect on all these circumstances, and tell 
me, is not the condition of the Indian woman ex- 
ceedingly painful and sad? And if you wish to* 
rescue her from ignormce an£ to give her all 
the blessings of true civilization, you, mush 
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educate "her properly. But what is the* process 
, by which you propose to enlighten Indian women ? 
TKere are some not o ily in India but in England, 
who think that if native women do not wear crino* 
line, speak Freflch, and play on the piano, they are 
past redemption (laughter), and. that the best way 
to educate and regenerate them is to make them go 
through all that process of training which is con- 
sidered essential to civilized life in England. I 
for one protest against these foolish ideas and 
projects of denationalizing Indian women. At 
least spare us the crinoline. (Laughter.) There 
is not room enough in the small houses of 
Ihdia for that huge thing with a huge circumfer- 
ence. (A laugh.) I -hope and trust that if you 
desire at all to enlighten and alleviate the condition 
of Indian worsen, you will give them a solid educa- 
tion, not external refinements, not mere outward 
improvements in dress and diet, but solid educa- 
tion, whicb ennobles and purifies th$. heart. In most 
cases you must use the vernacular us the medium of 
instruction, communicating to our women sound 
ideg,s of religion, morality, science,- and literature. 
In that way you will have given them a 
solid and substantial education. In order to do 
so effectually, you must adopt those means whefe- 
by their feminine nature may be properly 
developed. (Cheers.) This is a great want, and 
I am glad that the attention of Government has 
been directed to it, and that measures are being 
adopted to train up female teachers. I must beg 
that my lady friemjs in England, v who are now 

S t, will write to their friends and relations 
ig in India, and say that if they are really 
anxious to have a noble occupation, if they wish to 
keep themselves engaged in a sacred work during* 
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the day, 4hey should jnake it a point to visit their 
Indian sisters in their own family Rouses. That is 
the sort of education I wish to see spread amongst 
my countrywomen. If English ladies will only go 
about visiting their native sisters *day after day, 
they will do a great deal towards exercising a. 
high intellectual and moral influence upon 
them. (Hear, hear.) It will help them to attain 
not merely knowledge, but also that discipline of 
life, that softness of disposition* and that right* 
eousness of outward character and inward life, 
which are essential to true refinement. 

Time is running on, and I fear I shall have to 
conclude: but allow me to advett to one mofe 
topic which I have always pressed to my heart, for 
it is really one of great importance to India. I 
mean the liquor traffic. (Loud and* prolonged ap- 
plause.) Allow me to tell you that that traffic has 

? rodueed demoralizing effects among the j>eople of 
ndia, which you may witness with your own 
eyes. A nation* remarkable for abstemiousness, 
sobriety, and temperance, has, I tell you most can- 
didly and emphatically, been demoralized to a cer- 
tain extent by this traffic, and demoralized not 
through any innate perversity in their own nature™ 
frnPl have told you that they are naturally fond of 
temperance and sobriety. They hate intemperance 
and drunkenness — (cheers) — and drinking has never 
found any favour amongst them as a custom. They 
are not going into the paths of intemperance from 
the inherent depravity of their nature, bift because 
many of the English people thpre, by the wicked- 
ness of their lives, and the English Government, by 
bad liquor-traffic rules, have succeeded in placing for- 
midable temptations in the way 4 >f the Indian people* 
I fear the Indian Government is responsible to 
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God for this — (cheers) — and is chargeable with 
a portion of the sins of my countrymen. (Re- 
newed cheers.) I have seen year after year the flower 
of Bengalee youth driven into untimely graves 
through.drink, hnd can I, shall I, ever forget this ? 
•I have seen that where there was not a single liquor- 
shop fifteen years ago, there are now ten. (Shame.) 
If our young men are thus surrounded by tempta- 
tions, how is it possible for them to stand against 
them ? Man’s nature is frail, and if you constantly 
beset him and encompass him with temptations to 
drink, he will fall, and die a victim to intemperance. 
(Loud cheers.) Ladies and gentlemen, a poor, help- 
less Hindu oftentimes finds himself in the position 
of good Launcelot Gobfto; his conscience says, “Budge 
not,” and the demon says, “Budge.” Temptation 
pulls fcim one >vay, and his conscience pulls him the 
other way ; there he stands, there he wavers for a 
time. There is the liquor-shop close to him, trying 
to draw him in with all manner *of inducements. 
For a moment he pauses. He* says, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan !” But lo ! after a while, he suc- 
cumbs to the temptation, and falfcs. Oh, may the 
British nation try in a penitent and righteous 
spirit to wipe off this serious reproach cast upon 
its administration ! (Loud and long-continued 
cheers.) “A Government should so legislate,” it 
has been ably said by Mr. Gladstone, “ as to make it 
easy to do right and difficult to dq wrong,” and 
I hope the British Indian administration will 
always be carried on in a way conformable to the 
spirit of thia nobla and wise mavm. (Cheers.) 
Let the Indians under the British Government find 
it exceedingly difficult to be intemperate, and let 
them feel that the Government always tries to en- 
able them to do that which is right and consonant to 
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the wil^of God. (Cheers.) I do not like to 
enter into the polities of the question, and 
discuss its hearings on the matter of revenue ; 
but as regards the ethics of the opium traffic 
and the liquor traffic, I have *110 doubt all 
sensible men who have hearts and consciences 
within them will declare their vigorous protests 
against these two great evils in the ^administration 
of India!' (Cheers.) You have only to refer to 
the gaols, hospitals, and courts of justice in India, 
in order to be convinced of the magnitude of the 
evil. You have only to refer to facts and statistics 
to see that intemperance is progressing in a frightful 
manner amongst thousands of the youthful aitd 
educated men in India. Let all my English friends, 
who have been to India within the past ten years, 
say whether they have not seen with their ov\m eyes 
ho\* the most promising young men in Bengal are 
dying away, simply through intemperance — men 
who, had they Jived, would have proved*the orna- 
ments of their Bice. In order that the liquor 
traffic in India uyiy be reformed, I have only one or 
two suggestions U> make. 1 hope that the British 
Government will not praise those of its subordinate 
excise officers who succeed in augmenting the re- 
veiMe from this iniquitous traffic, and that those 
subordinate officers who fail to show adequate returns 
will not be censured. 1 hope also that the power of 
granting licenses will be transferred from the hands 
of those who f only care about revenue to men 
interested in the moral welfare of the* country. 
(Cheers.) I lu^ve done, ladies t and gentlemen. I 
hope and trust you will accept my words as the 
words of an Indian — one who has come over here 
in order to invite your sympathy and aid towards 
II 
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the moral and social reformation of Indiao Will 
,vou not give me <what I want? (Cheers.) If I 
have not succeeded in making a gpod speech, I 
have at least told you certain plain truths about 
your duty to c India — I have given you a pro- 
gramme of moral and social reforms which my 
country needs, and I believe it is your duty to 
try earnestly to carry out these reforms. (Cheers.) 
I have not made an appeal to the mere feelings of 
the audience, to abnormal sentimentalism ; I have 
told you some plain truths and now I ask you to do 
justice to India. (Cheers.) If I implore you to 
be merciful to India, I do not ask you to be merci- 
ful at the expense of justice. Do justice to the 
180,000,000 of the population of India, and give 
them what they want, and God will bless you, and 
futures generations of Indians will bless you. 
(Cheers.) Let me also tell you that when your 
people gft to India, they should always take 
with them a large quantity of that commodity 
known as Christian patience. (Hear, hear.) Re- 
member that neither the physical nor the social 
atmosphere of India is at all like the atmosphere of 
England. You will find there many things which 
are calculated to excite your bitterness, and to make 
you haughty, impatient, angry, and fretful. It is a 
fact that we have in India a large number of nomi- 
nal Christians amongst the European community. 
Some of them not only ill-treat my, countrymen in 
the most ^van ton manner, but are sometimes driven 
by anger to deeds of violence and murder. (Shame.) 
I know there ^are cases on record — awl let courts of 
justice bear witness to this great and astounding 
truth — in which immoral, unconscientious, and 
heartless Christian.^(so-called) inflicted violent kicks 
$nd blows on poor helpless natives till they died. In 
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some cases death has resulted from careless shoot- 
ing and wild sport and amusement. (Shame.) 
Some time ago a most brutal assault was committed* 
on a number of poor women in East Bengal. A 
helpless Hindu was accidentally crashed under the 
wheels of a small steam-engine; there were a 
number of Europeans on the spot, but instead of 
sympathizing with, they seemed # to mock at, tho 
dying man in trouble. Such cases now and then 
occur ; they prove that the life of a poor black 
native is not always respected. (Shame.) The 
bad influence of these immoral men neutralizes 
the good influence of genuine Englishmen, whose 
number is unfortunately not very large in India. 
I wish I could take with me not twenty or 
thirty, but hundreds of the good souls of 
England into my country and say to my country- 
men and women, “ Here are truly Christian Hearts — 
generous and magnanimous British souls. ” I 
nope you will he able to send into my country year 
after year a better, a more honourable set of Eng- 
lishmen — men whose lives will tell upon my coun- 
trymen, and who will exercise a powerful moral in- 
fluence upon my people. (Cheers.) I earnestly 
entreat you to take this into consideration, and 
ufa’ite to all your friends in India and say that truly 
Christian lives arc best calculated to ameliorate 
the social and moral condition of the Indian 
people. (Cheers.) Except in thedarger presidency 
towns, there is nothing like public opinion in India. 
I hope that some of your charitable fhen will go 
there and fojjnd hospitals, vjorkhoijses, and ragged 
schools to give relief to the poor natives. I fcope, 
too, that a good number of benevolent and tender- 
hearted Christian ladies will go to India, and there 
carry on a mission of love, educating, improving and 
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regenerating their sisters in that distant land. 
(Cheers.) Thus nsh all England truly benefit and 
bless Tndia and the day shall come when India will 
gratefully confess that England has really acted as 
a trustee, undefr God, of 180,000,000 of God's 
creatures, and has governed them for their wel- 
fare. (Cheers.) Thus shall India he endeared to 
England hy all chose associations which are sacred 
and honourable, and England and India will be poli- 
tically and morally united by God. Let England 
always remember that she is responsible to God for 
the future of India. (Loud and prolonged cheering, 
during which Mr. Sen resumed his seat.) 

Lord Lawrence. — I am sure wo are very much in- 
debted to my friend K&luib Chuiuler Sen for his 
admirable address this evening. I feel certain that 
whatever may bft the shortcomings of my country- 
men in India, what English education can do and 
has done among the patives of India has boon most 
satisfactorily exemplified in his own (f use. (Cheers.) 
When we reflect that it is not idore than thirty 
years ago since first the Government began to edu- 
cate and train the natives of India, I say that 
it is a remarkable and wonderful thing to think 
of, that, according to Keshub Chunder Sen's oym 
account — an account which I can fully substan- 
tiate — there are many hundreds, nay, many 
thousands of natives of India who have received, 
and are receiving, such an education as he himself 
possesses. ..(Cheers.) If the Government of India 
has done nothing else in that country, you see it 
has j|one a great deal in the way ‘*ot education. 
(Hear, hear.) My friend Keshub Chunder Sen 
has mainly addressed himself to the question of 
deucation in India, a/id no doubt wisely so, for if 
we can give the natives of that country, high and 
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low, ri«h and poor, a love and taste for edu- 
cation, the rest will be in tfyeir own hands., 
(Hear, hear.jt They will then be able to mark 
out their own career, and do for themselves all 
that men who have an education c£n do and have 
done. (Applause.) I will not at this late hour 
enter into the political question on which my 
friend has touched, but I will say this — that I don’t 
believe there ever was a time when the English 
Government, in this country or in India, were more 
zealous and m>re determined to do justice to the 
natives of India than they now are. (Cheers.) 
But when w.i think of what the education of 
150, 000, OJ) of people entails, it *beconv's a serious 
matter how the work is to he* done. (Hear, hear.) 
It is not to be done without money and very large 
sums of money — and if tins money doas not 
come in some manner from those natives who are 
able and willing to pay for the education %nd train- 
ing of themselves and of their children, it must 
come out of thfc coffers of the State, and I need 
not tell you that»if it is to come out of the coffers 
of the State, it rAust first be put into those coffers. 
1 quite agree with my friend that we must not 
shut up the High Schools and Colleges that have 
dohe so much for Lower Bengal ; that would be 
a retrograde movement. (Hear, hear.) But I 
think we may fairly call upon all who have been 
benefited by thgse institutions to doVhat they can 
to contribute to the maintenance of sucl^ colleges, 
and help as far as lies in their power to extend 
that education # which has done* so mmeh for them 
and their countrymen. My friends, I will not say 
any more, as the hour is now late, but I will call 
upon you to return thanks to* my friend Keshub 
Chunder Sen for the admirable address he has given 
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you this night, and I have no doubt yiu will do it 
M acclamation. ' (Great applause.) I have only 
one word more to tell you, and that is*one which 1 
had nearly forgotten. I refer to the allusion which 
Keshub Ohu.ubr Sen has made to the importance 
-t— the essent.nl importance— of educating the . wo- 
men of Inlia. (Hear, hear.) I agree in a 
great deal thfit he has sai l, but nevertheless 
1 would remind him, and I would remind 
his countrymen, that India lias hitherto, as regards 
the fem.de s of the country, been very mu :h averse 
to anything like their cdueat.on end training. 
There is no doubt whatever that in anient times 
the Hindu women of India— that is, the great ma- 
jority of the women of India — used to g > about in 
their vill ig s in the country, and even in the towns, 
as openly and as freely as the worn n of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland now do, hot n-'v rthehss 
in the ecurse of time cireumstum* s have arisen 
whereby teat practice baa been discontinued, and 
there is no doubt th.it in the great majority 
of cases, the feelings of father?*, brothers, and 
husbands have been very mu<*h av<*rse not only 
to women moving about in public, but stall more 
so to any tiling lik * their general edueition. N.yw, 
it is no doubt quite true that if w< educate the 
women of the country, they will gradually edu- 
cate their children, and that the improvement and 
the civilization of the people —of t a .: great mass of 
the country —will very rapidly progr Hut there 
is one condition on which the sueccn ol these mea- 
sures must depend ; and that is, th Uj we carry the 
men with us. If we don’t do so our at tempts will 
certainly fail. (Hear, Hear.) Suspicion and 
doubt will be engendered in the minds of the male 
population, and they will privately, if not public- 
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ly, ’thwart our measures. (Hear, bear.) My 
friend Keshub Oliunder Sen does wot speak to you 
simply as a native of India, but he speaks to you 
on this subject like an educated, civilized, and 
intelligent man of the world, and tnereforo, though 
his knowledge of his countrywomen and countrymen 
is, no doubt, large and profound, perhaps he is a 
little too apt to think that the sitme spirit, the 
same zeal, and the same love of knowledge and 
virtue which is so eminently characteristic of 
himself dwells with equal force among the masses 
of his fellow-countrymen, in whom he takes 
so much interest, (i-lear, hear.} It is with the 
greatest pleasure that I beg to propose that trie 
thanks of this meeting be gi\ f en to Keshub Oliunder 
Sen for his lecture, and I hope they will be given 
by, acclamation. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. J. A. Spurgeon (brother to the Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon, Minister of the OliaptJ), in put- 
ing the proposition of the Chairman to the meeting, 
said he had to perforin a very pleasing duty, which 
was in the untie of that meeting an l in the 
name of the congregation worshipping in the Me- 
tropolitan Tabernacle, to give a most hearty 
welcome to his distinguished fellow-subject from 
the far-off land of India. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Sen 
spoke the 1C iglish language, and unless he (the 
speaker) was mistaken, had a heart within him 
which heat it# unis ni with those of the people of 
England. (Ohcc.** ) There were some passages in 
the history of Inch », over which all true Englishmen 
must ponder atid 1>: . m with sliamc (hear, hoae), but 
whatever the past might have been, unless h (Mr. 
Spurgeon' mistook the spirit of the age, England 
and Englishmen were prepared not only to do jus- 
tice, bu'j to he generous to India in the time to 
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come. (Hear, hear.) It wa£ felt that England 
i* owed a debt to India and by God’s help that 
debt should be paid. (Cheers.) r He trusted 
that England would always be guided by the 
policy which actuated her when she sent 
Lord Lawrence to preside over the destinies of 
the Empire. (Cheers. ) k The Rev. gentleman went 
on at some length to condemn the European oppres- 
sion of natives of India, referred to by Mr. Sen, 
and concluded by coupling the name of Lord 
Lawrence with that o£ Keshub Chunder Sen in 
the vote of thanks to be tendered by the meeting, 
requesting the audience to rise simultaneously in 
expression thereof. (The audience immediately 
rose en masse , and resumed their seats loudly 
applauding.) 

Lord Lawrence. — I thank you most heartily for 
the high honour you have done me. I can only 
say that whatever I have done in my day in promot- 
ing the interests of India and England, I have 
been rewarded for tenfold by the honour, applause, 
and goodwill which I have received from my country- 
men and countrywomen this evening. (Loud 
applause.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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LECTURE AT ST. JAMES’S HALL, 

Saturday , May , 28, 1870. 

The chair was taken by Sir James Clarke Law- 
rence, Bart, M.P. The ^iall was well filled. 
Among those present on the platform or in front 
of it were the Revs. W. H. Fremantle, Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square ; Harrf Jones, "Vicar 
of St. Luke’s, Soho ; W. Miall, Dr. Bayley, Dr. 
Sadler, H. Solly, II . lerson, T. L. Marshall* Pan ton 
ITam, R. Spears, D. Conway, T. Hunter, H. 
Calloway, J. Hey wood, and Messrs. S. Courtauld, 
H. Sharpe, E. LavVrenee, S. S. Tayler, H. A. Palmer, 
E. Enfield, E. Nettlefold, W. Sliaen, C. Twamley, 
R. Dunn, Ac., Ac. 

After a few introductory remarks from the Chair- 
man, Baboo Kesliub Chunder Sen delivered the fol- 
lowing address : — 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — I pur- 
pose this evening to give expression to my views 
and sentiments about Christ and Christianity. I 
appear before you ns a Hindu Theist. I was born 
a Hindu, and hi my early day& I tliofight and felt 
and lived as a Hindu, going through all the rites 
and ceremonies of idolatry. I never embraced 
Hinduism from honest and deliberate conviction, 
but lived as a Hindu because my parents did so, and 
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my ancestors had done so for many ages. In courser 
of time English e ducati on ups e t ja^ JEaJ&b, and 
made me feel that ldotafry was atakehood and an 
abomination in the sight of God. It did not cost 
me much effort to renounce the errors and prej u- 
dices in which my forefathers indulged, for as* I 
grew in English literature and science, I felt I was 
intellectually and morally constrained to set my 
face against idolatry and its concomitant 
errors. There was nothing, however, to fill the 
place which had been formerly occupied by Hindu 
superstition, and for two or three years I continued 
yi a state of ( indifference and unconcern about 
matters of faith. At last it pleased Providence 
to reveal the light of' truth to me in a most myster- 
ious manner, and from that time there commenced 
a seiies of struggles, aspirations and endeavours, 
which resulted, I am happy to say, in peace and in 
the conversion of the heart. The first lesson God 
taught me was that it was His will that I should 
pray. When no book brought 1 me any comfort, 
and no man rendered me any assistance whatso- 
ever, God, in the mysterious ways of Providence, 
pointed out to me the indispensable necessity of 
cultivating a habit of daily prayer ; I persevered 
in that godly habit, and within a few weeks found 
that there was strength in my heart and abounding 
joy, and wisdom, and purity. Under the guidance of 
the Spirit of God I came into contact with many 
books which were very profitable and interesting to 
me, and among these was the Bible. Although 
there was mlich there which I did not and could 
not accept, yet there I found marvellous truths which 
tallied exactly with the inner convictions of my 
heart, and these Phot only accepted, but turned to 
account. I began to pray with more earnestness 
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and sincerity. I felt with David in the spirit of 
his Psalms, and I responded to tjie exhortations 
of Christ, an$ I entered into communion with 
Paul. Thus I went on for many years, growing 
in grace, in faith, and in purity. *It has always 
struck me that there must be something remark- 
able in the fact that I have continued steadfast in 
my inward attachment to Christ, in spite of my 
standing aloof from many of the dogmas inculcated 
and taught by Christian missionaries in India. 
Why have I cherished respect and reverence for 
Christ? Why have I every now and then felt 
drawn towards the pages of the Bible, although 
I stand outside the pale of Christian orthodoxy? 
Why is it that, though I do not take the name 
Christian,” I still persevere in offering my heart’s 
love and gratitude to Jesus Christ ? There must 
be Something in the life and death of Christ, — 
there must be something in the gospel which tends 
to bring comfort* and light, and strength to a heart 
heavy-laden with iniquity and wickedness. I may 
be allowed to say .that I never studied Christianity 
by having recourse to controversial writings, ---I 
seldom took delight in anti-Christian works, — nor 
did I ever betake myself to those voluminous books 
which treat of the evidences of Christianity. I 
studied Christ ethically, nay, spiritually, — and I stu- 
died the Bible also in that same spirit, and I must 
to-night acknowledge candidly and sincerely that 
I owe a great deal to Christ, and to the Gospel of 
Christ. Every man who takes the Christfan name 
represents one # section, one ^de of, Christianity, 
although he professes to take in the whole of 
the Christian creed. Christianity is a many-sided 
religion, and every individual and nation takes in 
a s»%il portion of this many-sided thing. 
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From the peculiar circumstances in whmh he is 
horn, from his peculiar training and other con- 
siderations, each s man accepts particular ideas and 
elements in that vast system of religion. These 
he accepts and developes into a creed, till we see 
that a large number of individuals entertaining 
a particular kind of opinion, following a peculiar 
thread of reasoning, thought, and feeling, from 
themselves into a sect into a distinct Christian de- 
nomination. If such is the case among Christians, I 
may be justified in indicating the particular points 
in Christianity which have interested me most. 

My first inquiry was,— What is the creed taught 
itethe Bible ? Must I swallow the whole theology 
which is put before thp world as Christianity PMust 
I go through all the dogmas and doctrines which 
constitute Christianity in the eyes of the various 
sects," or is * there something simpler which I' 
can at once grasp and turn to account? I 
found Christ spoke one language and Chris- 
tianity another. I went to ,hnn prepared to 
hear what he had to say, and was immensely 
gratified when he told me, — “Love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy mind, with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
love thy neighbour as thyself;” and then the 
added, “ This is the whole law and the pro- 
phets.” In other words, ,the whole philosophy, 
theology, and . ethics of the law and the pro- 
phets arc concentrated in these two ‘grand doctrines 
x)f love Co God and love to man. And then else- 
where be said, “This do, and ye shall inherit 
everlasting life. ” f was anxious to inherit ever- 
lasting life, — and who is not in this assembly ? — 
and humbly 1 approached Christ and waited for an 
answer, and the answer I received was that if 1 loved 
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my God with my whole life, — not intellectually 
or emotionally, but with the warm* fervour of my 
heart and soul* and if I served man as my brother 
and loved him as myself, I would most assuredly 
inherit everlasting life. This is the* true Christian 
creed as set forth by Christ himself in the Gospel : 
if I accept this I shall be saved. But men perhaps 
need the means of carrying out thia sacred precept. 
Who will show the way ? There is something in the 
Bible which has staggered many who stand outside 
the pale of orthodox Christianity, and made them ini- 
mical to Christ : I mean his sublime egotism and 
self-assertion. It is true, Christ says, “Love God 
and love man, and ye shall inherit everlasting life^;” 
but does he not also say,» “J am the way, I am 
the light of the world?” Does he not say, “Come 
unto me all ye that are weary and heav^-laden, 
and J will give you rest?” Not m one or two 
exceptional passages but in several passages he 
lays considerable stress upon the I ThSre is cons- 
tant allusion to Mmself as the way to eternal life. 
He who says that the only way to eternal life is 
the love of God* and the love of man, also says, 
“I am the way.” Jesus Christ, then, truly 
analyzed, means love of God and love of man. 
Iif him we see a heavenly embodiment of this 
love of God as the Father, and the love of man as 
the brother ; and, instead of there being a contra- 
diction, we fipd that there is absolute and most 
charming harmony between these two precepts. If 
we love God and love man we become Christ-like, 
and so attain everlasting life. .Christ; never demand- 
ed worship or adoration — that is due to God, the 
Creator ox the Universe. He puts himself forward 
in the Gospel as the way, nqjb the goal, — as the 
guide, not the destination at which we have ulti- 
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mately to arrive. He places himself before us 
as the spirit which we must imbibe in order to 
approach the Divine Father, as the great teacher 
and guide who will lead us to God, ‘ “ I am the 
way, ” he said, gnd if we avail ourselves of that 
way we will reach our destination, which is not 
Christ, but God the Father. If he does not de« 
mand from me worship, what is it then that he 
does demand from me ? Obedience. “ Come 
unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest.” My agitated and sinful 
l&$irt indeed wants rest, and is it not the great ob- 
ject of all your endeavours and religious pursuits 
tq find rest ? ^e all want rest. Now there is 
Jesus Christ promising us rest, ai*d it is natural to 
suppose that if we go to Christ he will say, “ Here 
is peace, have it,” and then all turmoil and agita- 
tion of the mihd will end. But Christ will not 
allow us to live in a state of absolute quietism and 
inaction, t That is not the peace which a true 
Christian has a right to expect,/ He who obeys 
God and acts up to His commandments shall enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven, and , enjoy peace and 
rest, not he who simply stands or kneels before 
Christ and says, ‘‘Lord, Lord.” He says, “I will give 
you rest/* but in the very next passage he says, 
“ Take my yoke.” Any other teacher would seek 
to crush our energy, and give us that sort of 
rest which we t seek after a whole day’s labour, 
the rest of sleep ; but no Christian 'has a right to 
expect happiness in sleep : he must work and serve 
continually and everlastingly. True happiness con- 
sists not in dessatiofc of pious labdtir and right- 
eous exertion, but in perseverance in godly exercise. 
Those who came to Christ thinking that they 
would be allowed *to give up all their irksome 
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duties, #11 ilie toil and anxiety of daily conflicts 
and struggles, found that they w^re disappointed. 
Christ would $ot gratify their evil inclinations ; on 
the contrary, he said, “ If you want rest, obey 
the Lord ; do all that He commands you to do.” 

There are some persons who believe that if they 
pass through the ceremonies of baptism and the 
sacrament they will be accepted *by God. But 
what is the good of accepting those outward rites? 
You cannot thereby render your life acceptable to 
God. Christ wants from us something internal— 
a complete conversion of the heart, a giving up 
the yoke of mammon and accepting the yoke of 
religion, and truth, and God. He wants us *to 
baptize our hearts, not with »cold water, but with 
the fire of religious and spiritual enthusiasm ; he 
calls upon us not to go through an^ outward rite, 
but to make baptism a ceremony of the heart, a 
spiritual enkindling of all our energies, of all our 
loftiest and most heavenly aspirations an<T activities. 
That is true baptism. So with regard to the doctrine 
of the sacrament. There are many who eat 
the bread and drink the wine at the sacramental 
table, and go through the ceremony in a most pious 
and fervent spirit ; but, after all, what does the. real 
sacrament mean ? If men simply adopt it as a 
tribute of respect and honour to Christ, will they 
satisfy him ? Will they themselves be satisfied ? 
Can we look jipon them as Christians simply be- 
cause they have gone through this rite regularly 
for twenty or fifty years of their lives ?* I think 
not. Christ demands of u$ absolute sanctifica- 
tion and purification of the heart. In this matter 
also, I see Christ on one side and Christian sects 
on the other. They tell me, ‘I Accept the teaching 
of these dogmas, go through those outward rites. 
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believe in this proposition, and accept thati logical 
formula, and you will be saved ; ” but when 
I go to Christ he tells me that .nothing short 
of the absolute sanctification and purification of 
the heart can allow a man a place in the kingdom 
of heaven. The great question then is, — How are 
we to sanctify and purify our hearts ? A great 
teacher who iu about to leave the world must 
certainly be expected to gather around him all his 
favourite and chosen disciples, and solve this 
important problem ; and ere he bids them his last 
adieu, endeavour to sum up all those great prin- 
ciples upon which during his lifetime he dilated, 
aiid explain briefly the true secret of salvation. 
That is just the thing which we see Christ 
doing before he left this world. He breaks the 
bread and give§ unto all those that are present per- 
mission to taste it, and then he says unto each bne 
of them, “This do in remembrance of me.” The 
ceremony of the last supper is indeed very touch- 
ing and impressive ; but is there * any deep mean- 
ing in it? Certainly there is. What is that 
bread which Christ asked his disciples to eat, 
and what that wine which he asked them to 
drink ? Any man of common sense would at 
once come to the conclusion that all this is meta- 
phorical, and highly and eminently spiritual. Now, 
are you prepared to accept Christ simply as an 
outward Christ; an outward teach qr, an external 
atonement and propitiation, or will you prove true 
to Christ^by accepting his solemn injunctions in 
all their spiritual importance and weight ? He dis- 
tinctly says every follower of his must eat his 
flesh and drink his blood. If we eat bread it is 
converted into strength and health, and becomes 
$ho means of prolonging our life ; so, spiritually. 
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if we take truth into our heart, if we put Christ 
into the soul, we assimilate his spirit to our spiritual 
being, and tjien we iind Christ incorporated into 
our existence and converted into spiritual strength, 
and health, and joy, and blessedness* Christ wants 
complete self-sacrifice, a casting away of the old 
man and a new growth in the heart. I thus draw 
a line of demarkation between the visible and out- 
ward Christ and the invisible and inward Christ, 
between bodily Christ and spiritual Christ, between 
the Christ of images and pictures and the Christ 
that grows in the heart, between dead Christ and 
living Christ. Jesus is not a proposition to be 
believed, nor an outward figure* to be seen and 
adored, but simply a spirit* to be loved, a spirit 
of obedience to God that must be incorporated 
into our spiritual being. Many of^my Christian 
friends have told me most candidly that their 
hearts are as full of selfishness and conflicts as 
those who hav<* not embraced Christianity, and 
yet they say •they have found salvation in 
Christ as an atonement and propitiation. They 
say that so long as they are creatures of flesh and 
blood they must feel the influence of temptation, 
that now and then the flesh must acquire mastery 
ov$r the dictates of conscience ; and that so long as 
they live in this world that struggle must continue. 
If that struggle is inevitable, what is the difference 
between the # non-C Kristian and • the professing 
Christian ? Have you not found in Christ a power 
to overcome the lusts of the flesh ? Hav£ you not 
found in the ^spirit of Christ $ realty overpowering 
and overwhelming spiritual force which can curb 
all your fleshly appetites ? Do you accept Christ 
crucified simply as an outward# fact of crucifixion, 
or have you tried to crucify your own hearts, an<& 
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do you try to do that daily and hourly ? If you 
have not crucified your own evil inclinations and 
♦ .lusts, how can yhu venture to say that you have 
accepted the crucified Christ ? Beware how you 
approach the crucified Christ. When you go to him 
be prepared to leave everything behind ; be prepared 
fully to crucify yourself, for the crucified Christ 
does not belong to him who is not prepared to 
crucify himself! He cannot take Christ unto him- 
self ; he may hold him as a dogma, and take good 
care to keep him outside, either in his philosophical 
or theological library, — he may think of him when 
he goes to church ; but he has not made him the 
soil’s possession— a fact of life. I ask you to ana- 
lyze your hearts and your daily consciousness, 
and tell me whether you, who profess to be Chris- 
tians, do not feel as others do — the struggles and 
conflicts of a ‘weak heart with evil and temptation, 
sometimes taxing and .tiring your energies, and 
driving you into the lowest depths of despair. Tell 
me honestly and frankly, do you^ot see impurity 
and uncleanness in you ? Do you not now and then 
feel overpowered by your evil inclinations as other 
men are ? And talk you of Christ ? Has not Christ 
told you repeatedly, in most emphatic and unmis- 
takable language that there is no salvation for 
those who do not try honestly and conscientiously 
to sacrifice the lusts of the flesh, and to throw away 
the old man,— to leave everything and sacrifice all 
temporal interests for truth ? Wheii you come and 
join Christ’s standard, are you allowed for one mo- 
ment to look back in order to see those dear friends 
and relatives 'whom*' you have loft Ifehind, or enter 
into the arithmetic of worldly loss and gain to as* 
certain whether by accepting Christ you will be* 
come a loser or a gsfiner ? No ; all considerations 
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of expediency you must instantaneously abandon ; 
and if you wish to join tbe army of f Christ and enter 
upon a erusade against all manner ot evil in your own 
hearts and in* society, then remember what Christ 
said, Forsake all and follow me. . If you wish to 
be Christians in the strict sense of the term , you 
must show that the world has no longer any hold 
upon you. The work of reformation must 155 
positive as well as negative ; you must give up all 
that is evil and accept all that is righteous and 
pure. In the first place, you must be satisfied that 
the world does not tempt you. If its temptations 
influence you only for one moment, be sure — 
question it not — that it has still a hold ower 
your affections and your . sympathies. If you 
allow yourselves to swerve only an inch from the 
strict and straight path of duty and conscientious- 
ness, you should confess that you* have not come 
out of the grasp of evil as yet. Secondly, you 
must show that you love God in the satne way as 
worldly men lov<* the world and that you are drawn 
unconsciously, a^it were, and by the irresistible im- 
pulses of nature, to wards God in the same way that 
worldly-minded men are drawn every day and every 
moment of their lives to riches and fame, and the 
tempting felicities of this world. Then there will 
be a real growth of Christ within you ; you will 
feel that the old nature is gone, and that there is 
new life. You will feel that you are no longer on 
earth, but that* though surrounded by human be- 
ings and by earthly objects, you live iSi heaven, 
for there is God around you v and _you are in a 
purer atmospflere. When men suffer from some 
desperate and fatal disease, and it is found that 
no partial remedy will avail, t change of air is 
prescribed as the last and only hope. So in 
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regard to spiritual matters. It is not your dis- 
honesty, or your lying, or your treachery that is 
the chief evil with which you have to grapple, 
but it is the impoverished soul, the deathlike 
weakness that lurks in the depths of the heart. 
It is the necessity of absolutely revolutionizing 
your spiritual constitution that demands your at- 
tention. Your, system is deranged, and therefore 
the spiritual doctor tells you to go into a different 
country where there is purer air ; and as you breathe 
this pure air, the impurities that were creeping 
through your veins, are purged, your blood is puri- 
fied, your health renovated, and your strength re- 
newed, and you become a transformed m in — a new 
creature. To be a Christian, then, is to be a new 
creature. True Christianity m 3ans beeoming like 
Christ, — not acceptance of Christ as a proposition 
or as ah outward representation but spiritual confor- 
mity with the life and character of Christ. 

And what is Christ ? By Christ 1 understand 
one who said, il 1 Thy will be done and when I 
talk of Christ, I mean simply the spirit of loyalty 
to God, the spirit of absolute determined ness and 
preparedness to say at all times, and in all circum- 
stances, “ Thy will be done, not mine.” If I were 
to test a Christian's sincerity au l fidelity, I should 
not inquire into his dogmas, but simply analyze 
the blood that courses through his heart, to see 
if every drop of -that blood is not Christ’s blood, 
whether it does not contain that spirit of 
resignation which says, “Thy will be done.” 
If that is not the case, then I say there is no 
incorporation with Christ — there tk no assimi- 
lation of Christ’s spirit with the soul— there is 
still an estrangement from Christ and God. Tell 
me, ye Christians, whether your blood has the spirit 
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of humility, forbearance, and meekness. Is it the 
lamb of peace that groves within yop, or is^ it the 
wolf of war P m Can you forgive your enemy ? You 
m’ay endure provocation and ignominy sometimes 
with great patience and forbearante ; but if you 
ask Christ, he will tell you that he will not bo 
satisfied with you until you have learnt to forgive 
your enemy, not seven times, nor seventy times, 
but seventy times seven. You will perhaps say, 
“That is preaching abstraction, that is preaching 
broad vague platitudes of religion and ethics ; 
but if you are to lead your life on earth, and deal 
with the facts of this world, you must certainly 
adopt a different kind of policy.* This absolute 
forgiveness may do very well in the land of 
angels, but in this world, where there are so 
many enemies ready to take advantage of your 
medkness, talk not of forgiveness ana forbearance.*' 
Ah, my friends, I would rather consent to be ri- 
diculed with Christ for preaching forgiveness, than 
be honoured by the world for preaching the world- 
ly maxim of “ Blood for blood, an eye for an eye.” 
Then, again, I would ask you, are you prepared 
to give up the world ? Does not London life tell 
me every moment that there is an attempt in every 
Chtistian sect to follow both God and mammon ? 
My Christ has told me repeatedly that it is 
impossible to serve God and mammon both ; 
that I can copquer and subjugatei the world by 
the spirit of truth and the heavenly power of 
God, but I can never establish anything like a 
compromise between the two. # His vpice is clear — 
“ Take no thought for the morrow.” “ Ah, that 
is asceticism ” — the worldly Christian would say ; 
“ we have outgrown that stat$ of things ; we must 
take thought for the morrow if we wish ta be pru* 
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dent, if we wish to prosper in the world.* * *J)o you 
mean to say that* Christ preached absurdities and 
impossibilities, and that, therefore, you ought to 
repudiate his teachings ? I say every word of this 
doctrine is true, and most literally true. It is 
possible to be intelligent and civilized men, and 
at the same time carry out fully the spirit of 
Christ’s teachings on this subject. Christ does not 
ask you to go through sad penances and mortifica- 
tions ; he does not cast a gloom over your heart. He 
tells you to look at the birds that soar in the heavens, 
and the fishes that sport about in the sea, and 
be as resigned and at the same time as cheerful 
a» they are. You should take no thought for the 
morrow, nay, you should sacrifice your best interests, 
yet, at the same time, be cheerful as the lilies of the 
field. That is the great problem for a Christian 
nation to solve — how you can give up the joys &nd 
felicities of the world, and yet make yourselves 
cheerful. 'If there is nothing in stor f * for the morrow 
the true believer is not sorrowful, he gladly does 
his work and bears his burden, and. confidently says 
with his whole heart, “If God’s love is not an abstrac- 
tion and a fiction, He will take care of me. If He does 
not, then is He a deceiver, and religion a bundle of 
lies. ” If God lives and is truly merciful, thed' I 
say He will assuredly take care of His disciples, and 
of the missionaries who go about from country to 
country, without a penny, to convert idolaters and 
superstitious and misguided men to truth and right* 
eousness^ Let them not for one moment fear that 
God will desei^b them. Can the most holy and loving 
Father desert us in fche hour of trial ? Impossible. 
If you have faith in Him, He will protect you. He 
will not allow you to J)e idle ascetics. While you for- 
get the morrow He will make you work and toil in 
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His sernce in such a way that you will find both 
bread for the body and bread for the soul. That 
is the true interpretation of Christ’s teaching. I 
have never accepted it as meaning anything like 
asceticism or a sacrifice of all the 'things of this 
world for the sake of being sorrowful and melan- 
choly. I believe what Christ says — if I give up 
the things of this world, I shall have* tenfold more 
joy, a hundredfold more happiness here and here- 
after. 

The amount of Christian chainty which I have 
seen in London during my short stay here has 
astonished me ; it is realy amazing. # There are hun- 
dreds of respectable men going about the streets oi 
London in order to bring competence and comfort 
to the doors of the needy and the ragged. Thou- 
sands of Christian men and women are .daily 
engaged in educating, enlightening, and reform- 
ing the masses of the poor and #destitute 
population in London. In all these matters dis- 
interested philanthropy shines so brilliantly that it 
proves quite conclusively that in this respect 
England is a ChVistian country, for here I see that 
commiseration for the poor of which Christ Jesus set 
so glorious an example. If you feed the hungry, 
and* satisfy the thirst of the thirsty, and clothe the 
naked, and bring the light of truth and education to 
the ignorant, you are no doubt doing a really 
Christian work. I rejoice heartily when I see 
around mo a nation that is so charitable. and so 
self-sacrificing ; and when I leave your country I 
hope I shall can^r away with me cheering impressions 
of this aspect of your Christian life. But allow 
me to say that I expect from you something 
more. “ Do not even the publicans the same ? n 
J)o not even men in other countries, who 
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cannot boast of that civilization and that* religion 
which you possess, perforin works of charity ? Do 
they not oftentimes divide their substance with the 
poor? You must show something that will dis- 
tinguish you frftm all other nations as a really Chris- 
tian nation. That is what you ought to do, and 
therefore I have felt it my humble duty as 
an Indian Theist to present to you that side of 
Christianity which has deeply interested me — the 
precept of Christ about forgiving an enemy 
and loving an enemy. This transcendental doc- 
trine of love towards an enemy is really sweet to 
me ; and when I think of that blessed son of 
&od, crucified on the cross, uttering these blessed 
words, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do oh ! I feel that I must love him ; 
his sweet anddieavenly utterances touch and move 
the heart. I must love Christ, I must love 4 him 
who preached love for an enemy, sweet, tender 
love tor an enemy. Really them is something in 
the life and death of Christ which you cannot put 
aside, whatever your creed may be. There are 
thousands in England, I know, 'Who stand outside 
the pale of the Christian Church* who have 
no sympathy with practical or doctrinal Chris- 
tianity. What shall I say unto them ? If they 
.cannot accept Christ in the way in which 
Christian sects have accepted him, let them still 
accept his spirit by all means ; let them try to be 
Christlike. In this way we shall all combine and 
eventually succeed in establishing that holy society 
on earth which Christ called upon hi^ disciples to es- 
tablish ; I mean the Kingdom of God. When every 
individual man becomes Christian in spirit — repu- 
diate the name if you like — when every individual 
man becomes as prayerful as Christ was, as loving 
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and forgiving towards enemies as Christ was, as self-* 
sacrificing as Christ was, then these little units, these 
little individualities, will coalesce and combine toge- 
ther by the natural alliuity of spirits ; and these 
new creatures, reformed, regenerated, in the child- 
like and Christlike spirit of devotion and faith, 
will feel drawn towards each othei* and they shall 
constitute the true Church according to Christ’s 
ideal. Allow me, friends, to say ---England is not 
yet a Christian nat ion. Von have Christian virtues, 

J freely acknowledge ; but., oh, look at that awful 
amount of pauperism which surrounds you still ; 
look at the vast amount of immorality and im- 
purity that still rides rampuu? on all sides. Do you 
not blush when you think of these things so un- 
becoming a Christian nation? Oh for tin* day 
when the redeeming features in the character of 
your people will shine so brilliantly as to, east into 
the shade for (A or and ever all those disgraceful 
features that now deiile the character of English- 
men! I sympathize with you most heartily, and 
join with you m looking forward to that day 
when you w ill attain the blessings of true regener- 
ation, and be entitled to bo called a Christian 
nation. 

Where is the Kingdom of God ? Not behind, but 
before. Every Christian sect has tried to realize the 
Kingdom of Gad, but has failed. Every Christian 
sect, denomination, nation, represents, after, all, only 
one side of Christianity. The High Church, repre- 
sents the feelings of the Phrislirfh heart ; the 
Broad Church represents the breadth of liberal 
Christian thought ; the low or Evangelical Church 
represents that strong and iifin faith which will 
not be satisfied till its cherished dogmas are 
brought to those nations who arc in want of it j and 
llitt 
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the extremely philosophical school amongst Chris- 
tians represents that side of Christianity which 
harmonizes with metaphysical and scientific truth. 
Thus each section of Christ’s Church represents a 
truth. While therefore 1 stand on this platform, 
surrounded by men and women of various branches 
of the Christian Church, representing various 
shades of opinion and feeling, I feel myself 
drawn to each of you in sympathy and ready 
to accept the truth represented by each sect. I 
should be a traitor to the Universal Church of 
Theism to which 1 belong, if my heart and soul 
w§re not capacious enough to take in the whole 
length and breadth of the Christian Church. 
Come unto me, brothers and sisters of England 
and Fyance, Germany and Switzerland, and Italy, 
and all Europe ; come unto me, brothers and sislers 
of A meric#, come, all nations of the world, and 
let us all co-operate, so far as we desire to be faith- 
ful to Christ, to hasten the day when the Kingdom 
of Heaven shall be established on earth ; let us 
all strive unitedly and individually to realize that 
happy and heavenly kingdom which he predicted. 
The world needs it. Break up the barriers that 
divide Church from Church and sect from sect. 
I appear before you to-night as an advocate of 
the religion of love. Weak and feeble, unfortun- 
ately, my voice is; but, oh ! I ^ wish sincerely 
and eai^iestly from the depths of my heart to 
proclaim to all nations the great doctrine of 
the unity of* God’s* Church. I‘wifh we could all 
exert our best powers to bring about the unification 
of all Churches and sects. Let sectarianism die out, 
die a natural death, for tho time has come for its 
death. The growing light o t f civilization and en- 
lightenment is opening our eyes to the necessity of 
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bringing brothers and sisters together. We are 
beginning to feel that we have hitherto unrighteous- 
ly kept ourselves aloof from each other. England 
cannot sympathize with India, and eton one part of 
England cannot sympathize with another. Oh ! let 
us try to bring about the Kingdom of God, where 
there shall be no sectarianism, no itnbrotherliness. 
Do not think that I wish to hurt your feelings or to 
ask you to give up your religion at present. No ; 
what I mean is that we should try, in spite of our 
opinions, and principles, and proclivities, to build 
among ourselves a platform on which we can all 
stand and shake hands with each other as children 
of God. Let the spirit of Christ — let the love of 
God and man, which is all that I mean hy the 
spirit of Christ — be present in the heart of •every 
man and every woman on earth, and then the 
Lord shall reveal Himself in all His glory, and the 
earth shall be converted into Paradise. I am not 
indulging in abstractions, hut 1 speak because I 
feel strongly oil the subject. I would beseech 
you humbly to* cast away at once and for ever 
the spirit of sectarianism. Let ministers of the 
various sects exchange their pulpits with each 
other, lot the brothers and sisters of one 
Church now and then go into another Church and 
shake hands with the utmost warmth and tender- 
ness of heart with their brothers and sisters in that 
Church ; then we shall find the electric; Jluid of 
divine and celestial love flowing through the length 
and breadth of, all Christian tjouls in* England and 
elsewhere, and then, too, shall we find what Jesus 
anticipated, — not two hundred and fifty narrow 
sects scattered here and there, but one grand uni- 
versal Cathedral, where ten thousand voices of ten 
thousand nations shall commingle in one sweet 
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» and swelling chtfrus, and proclaim the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. 

The Rev. W. H, Fremantle, in a brief speech 
of thoughtful Sympathy, moved a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer. It was seconded by the Rev. 
W. Miall, and the usual compliment to the Chair- 
man terminated the proceedings of the evening. 
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TEMPERANCE ADDRESS AT SHOREDITCH. 


Sunday Evening, May 29, 1870. 

A Crowded Meeting was held in the new Town- 
hall, Shoreditch, on Sunday Evening, May 29, by 
the East Central Temperance- Association. On 
the platform were Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M. P., Sir 
Sidney Waterlow, the Rev. Dawson Burns, Messrs. 
T. B. Smithies, T. A. Smith, J. Bormond, J. Haj*l- 
widge, Jeffreys, J. Guest, Lieut. Malthouse, Lile, 

C. Titford, G. Ling, W. II. Fell, J. Owen, F. Cain, 

D. Stephens, W. Brazil, E. Walker, E. 5 as ^ n > 
Drake and other influential residents in the neighbour- 
hood. After prayer had been offered by the Rev. 
Dawson Burns* the first Psalm read by Mr. J. B. 
Smithies, and a Temperance hymn sung, the Chair- 
man, J. R. Taylor, Esq. (President of the Asso- 
ciation), introduced Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen to 
the congregation, who listened to the following 
address with a deep interest, which was with some 
difficulty restrained from finding expression in the 
ordinary secular form of public sympathy. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen said : — In this age 
of civilization ^iud outward refinement there is evi- 
dently a considerable amount of selfishness jn men’s 
minds. We seek wealth, and knowledge, and ho- 
nour, and earnestly strive to make ourselves happy ; 
but we do not Si ways care for others as we should. 
Such spirit of selfishness ought to he put down with 
a high hand. When we s(*3 hundreds of our 
brothers and sisters dying around us, can we re- 
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main indifferent ? It is a question of life and death . 
It comes with Overwhelming weight, and quickens 
the heart. Callous is the heart that can behold 
unmoved the immense amount of actual suffering 
in the world which results from drunkenness and 
intemperance. It is sad to think how, in my own 
country, one after another, fifty of the best, the 
most promising*, young, intelligent men of Bengal 
have died away during the last ten years ; and if 
you ask the people of the country, “ What is it that 
these men have died of ?” they invariably and un- 
animously say, “ ‘ Intemperance.” 

Now will it be said, as it has often been said, 
of Britain, that' wherever its people go they bring 
with them this great etirse ? Is it not a fact that 
wherever the British nation extends its political 
and social influence, there it must establish liquor- 
shops, and there it must inflict that fatal scohrge 
of intemperance upon the people? Indeed it has 
caused much mischief in India by placing awful 
temptations in the way of my countrymen. What 
I have seen in India I dare not otcll you. If I 
were to recount to you the evifs, miseries, and 
sufferings that have been caused by intemperance, 
solely through this fatal liquor traffic carried on 
by Government, * 

“I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up your soul. ” 

But I will desist from doing this . 0 I have said 
enough « to make you believe that the British Go- 
vernment has committed a great blunder in entrust- 
ing this duty [A granting licences to men who are not 
at all interested in the social and moral welfare of 
the community. It has been treated as a purely 
financial question — % matter of revenue. When will 
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our stat^men and politicians be convinced that no 
man — be ho statesman or ruler — is justified id placing 
temptation in the way of brother men ? Wherever I 
go there is a grog-shop, on this side and on that side. 
You have educated us, and conferred upon us 
many blessings, but in order that they may not 
be neutralized, it is time that you should close 
the liquor-shops in the country. #You introduce 
our young men to good books, and you give 
them enlightened notions, and thus you unsettle 
their thought, their faith, their established modes of 
living and acting. In times of transition, in India 
as well as elsewhere, we always find that men for 
a time become reckless. The (34(1 faith is gone, 
and no new faith is established in its place. So- 
ciety is unhinged and unsettled. Old principles 
of character and time-hallowed institutions are 
sw(J}>t away by innovations and revolutionary 
changes, but no better principles are immediately 
established in # their place. Thus for "a season 
there is eonfushtn and recklessness. Such is the 
case in India a t the present moment. The pro- 
gress of English education has emancipated many 
of my countrymen and countrywomen from tra- 
ditions of a frightfully superstitious character, 
and from injurious institutions, and for all this 
I say, honour to England. But if you take advan- 
tage of the present unsettled state of the Indian 
mind, and put temptations in its way, oh, you do it 
grievous wrong. The people are now altogether 
helpless ; if you wish to teach them to drink, now 
is just the time. And woqld you — could you 
conscientiously take advantage of this opportunity 
to do us such a wrong ? Will you not rather say,— 
as the habits, manners, and thoughts oF the people 
are unsettled, let us take special care to give them 
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better faith and purer consciences ; let *s guard 
them against temptation in every possible way, 
and ennoble them by every means in our power. 
That is what a Christian Government ought to 
set about doing. But instead of that, year after 
year you are increasing the number of tempta- 
tions, not only in the large cities, but even in the 
villages. Oh, *the sight is truly distressing! It 
is shocking ! It is painful to see old Hindu 
fathers and mothers mourning the loss of a fine 
young son, to whom they always looked up with 
hope, and who, they felt sure, would grow up into 
a great man, in whoin the promise of early life 
would be fulfilled. But, alas! the son is dead, 
and the old parents curse the Government and Eng- 
lish schools from the bottom of their hearts. The 
father says, “ JVas it for this that I paid so much 
money every month for my son in such a sclfool, 
to be educated by Government, and hopefully 
looked forward to the day when would rise to 
eminence and power, and become? not merely the 
supporter of the family, but ajso an ornament 
to the nation ? But no ! no ! Fate has willed 
otherwise. My son is no more. He was de- 
moralized and ruined by the temptations placed be- 
fore him by Government. O cursed liquor traffic, 
that causes so much sin and sorrow!” The death of 
the young man ought to be a warning to other peo- 
ple against drink. But no ! the ne$t day the scene 
is repeated. A similar catastrophe befals the next 
house, and then in the next house another dies, and 
thus many homes hgye been desolated. Man after 
man dies, ana people sometimes estimate the results 
of English education by the number of deaths 
that actually tak^ place every month and year 
through intemperance ! 
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I had feme time ago the opportunity of spending 
a few weeks in the Himalayas, the %acred retreat or 
my ancestors, where Indian philosophers and devo- 
tees used to spend the latter days of their lives in 
contempl ttion and devotion. As & was one day 
strolling through the streets of Simla, I was shock- 
ed and pained to see empty brandy and beer bottles 
on all sides. Oh, what a painful contrast ! These 
empty bottles, if ever the British Government 
should be called away from India, will serve as an 
epitaph upon its grave. Perhaps nothing else will 
tell so eloquently the sad tale of the miserable 
effects of the excise system adopted and carried on by 
the British Government. These eitipty bottles afe 
now found in places where •times gone by devout 
Indians offered up the prayers of their hearts to the 
One True God. Has a Christian pation effected 
this* change ? Is it owing to the influence of Christ- 
ian civilization and refinement, that where there 
were pious mexf once, there are intemperate men 
now ? Intemperance has gone up to the heights of 
the Himalayas, and has also produced its sad results 
in the large citieif. Therefore I beseech you most 
humbly and earnestly to keep up an earnest agita- 
tion in this sacred cause, that you may effectually 
remove the curse of drink from England and also 
from India, — my great country, — the country of 
simplicity, purity, sobriety, and temperance. Oh, 
may the Lord* influence Parliament ! May God, 
merciful and infinite in loving-kindness^ turn 
the hearts of the British Parliament and the British 
nation, and # open tho eyea of .all who are 
interested in the moral and social welfare and 
advancement of India to the dire mischief that 
has been caused in that country# May He help us, 
for without His aid we cannot hope to succeed. I 
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therefore humbly pray to the merciful Fattier, who 
is present at this Temperance meeting, that this 
noble and dear cause may prosper in England, in 
India, and all the countries or the world. I hope 
and trust thtft with His aid the teachings and 
personal character of Temperance advocates will 
effectually stem the tide of this great vice, and 
that legislative measures of a vigorous character 
will be adopted for the suppression of this abomi- 
nable liquor traffic. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M. P., moved a vote 
of thanks to the speaker, which was seconded by 
Mr. T. B. Smithies, supported by the Rev. Dawson 
Bums, and carried unanimously. After a vote of 
thanks to the Chairfhan, the meeting was closed 
with prayer by the Rev. Dawson Burns. 
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Thursday , June 2, 18^0. 

A Special Meeting of the Swedenborg Society 
was held at their House, 36, Bloomsbury Street, 
2nd June, at noon, for # the purpose of presenting 
an Address of welcome and •congratulation* to 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Son. The Rev, T. M. 
Gorman, M. A., took the chair. 

The Chairman, on rising to op$n the proceed- 
ings, said : — Ladies and Gentlemen, — the purpose 
for which we have met together here to-dgy, as you 
are aware, is to do honor to a Hindu gentleman, 
who has signalieed himself by the prominent part 
he has taken in what may perhaps be regarded as 
one of the most important movements of the day. I 
refer to the systematic effort now being made to 
effect the social, intellectual, and religious ameliora? 
tio« — I might almost venture to say the evange- 
lization — of India. I may, perhaps, be excused 
if I briefly allude to the relation in which this 
Society stands to the great movement with which 
our distinguished friend is identified. It seems 
to me impossible to have read, or, as I nave fre- 
quently done, listened to th$ eloquent discourses 
he has addressed to crowded and delighted London 
audiences, from his own peculiar standpoint, and 
not be deeply impressed with the truly broad, 
and as it is now called, Catholic platform which 
he seems deliberately to have chosen for himself. 
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In this respect I o trust that the Society in whoso 
name I now venture to speak, is prepared to ex- 
tend to him the right hand of sincere and cordial 
fellowship. In its fundamental principles, this 
Society is also, I rejoice to say, truly Catholic. 
It occupies a position in one sense independent 
of all churches and sects, and yet earnestly desires 
to cherish the deepest and most intimate relations 
with all that is manifestly good and true in every 
section of the Christian world. It takes, moreoyer, 
an especial interest in all movements which appear 
to be in the direction of higher and purer forms 
of 1 thought, and a higher ‘religious life among the 
great Gentile nations . u With these few remarks, 
which I fear will very imperfectly serve to indicate 
the character of the relation in which this Society 
stands to our esteemed guest, and also the sincere 
pleasure which his presence here to-day gives us 
all, I will how call upon the Secretary, Mr. Butter, 
to read the Address. 

The Chairman then, in the name of the Society, 
presented the following works of Swedenborg, rich- 
ly and elegantly bound : — 

Vol. I. Heaven and Hell. 

II. The Divine Love and Divine Wisdom, a,nd 
the Divine Providence. 

III. The True Christian Beligion. 

On presenting .the volumes, the Chairman turned 
to the Baboo and solemnly pronounced the beauti- 
ful and ‘touching words of the ancient Mosaic bene- 
diction : — “ *IJhe Lord bless thee, and keep thee ; 
the Lord makfe His face shine upon ' thee, and be 
gracious unto thee : the Lord lift up His counte- 
nance upon thee, anc[ give thee peace.’ * 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen then rose and 
said :: — 
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Sir, ladies and Gentlemen, — In accepting your 
kind address and these books which* you have pre- 
sented to me for my acceptance, I must express my 
grateful appreciation of your kind sentiments to- 
wards me, and of your genuine interest in the 
Church to which i belong, and the great country 
from which I come. I thank you that you have 
extended to me the right hand of spiritual fellow- 
ship. What specially strikes me and interests me 
in this meeting is the fact, that though we differ 
on certain theological dogmas and doctrines, we 
both recognise a common platform of faith and co- 
operation. You are awa$e that there are certain 
points on which the llrahmo Soma]* differs from tBe 
Swedenborg Society. Knowing this, you still have 
come forward as brethren to regard me and love 
me as a brother ; and you have asked*God to accept 
youf humble prayers on my behalf. I also pray to 
the Heavenly Father from the bottom of # iny heart 
that though there may be theological differences 
amongst individuals and races and nations, we may all 
harmonize in spirit, and fraternize, in order to co- 
operate with eaclf other as brethren for the purpose of 
glorifying our common Father. This is a truth 
which wc arc beginning to realize day after day ; and 
I ht>pe it will be accepted, in the fulness of time, by 
all the nations of the earth. I am not at all anxious 
to know our theological differences. This gladdens 
my heart, that ^ou believe, as I do,* that the great 
Kingdom of Heaven is not behind but before us ; 
and that we are daily advancing towards that sacred 
kingdom wher^ there is everlasting happiness, where 
all discord, all sectarianism and unbrotherly feeling 
shall cease, and where sects and nations shall join in 
the worship of their common Father. That time has 
not come. .Each sect in this world, each nation, 
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on oh rnoe, in my humble opinion, represents truth 
, partially. The whole truth has not yet been re- 
vealed to any one of us ; but still, if we plane our- 
selves humbly and prayerfully under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit ; if we all believe that truth 
cometh to us, not simply through our searching, 
but through our prayerful reliance upon God ; then 
surely and mo£t certainly the merciful Lord will 
bless our humble efforts and our prayers with the 
full measure of succes s. He will reveal the whole 
truth unto our eyes when we are prepared to receive 
it. I am glad you also agree with mo in believing 
that we are not to worship a dead God, or an abstract 
(feity : but that we all must believe that the Lord 
our God still liveth, dnd that as He revealed Him- 
self in times gone by to prophets and saints and good 
men, -even now, if we approach Him in a reverent 
and prayerful spirit, He will speak to us as ' the 
Father speaketh to His devoted children : He will 
speak unto us peace and comfort, and He will bless 
us abundantly. Our Father liveth. Wherever five 
or ten of His sons arc gathered together, there is 
the#Lord our Father present, present in spirit, ready 
to guide us into truth, and to sanctify and purify 
our hearts. May all nations give up idolatry and 
superstition, and worship God in spirit and in trfith, 
as a Personal and Holy God, the merciful Father 
of all His children ! 

Though you live in England, an dv though you are 
brought up in Christian faith, you have still hearts 
large enough to look beyond the pales of your 
small country to that great country, India, which 
shines in the far East. You have sympathy enough 
to spare for the 1 80,000,000 of the population of 
that country. You feel interest in their moral, 
social, and spiritual welfare. You have just now 
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assured ij.e that you appreciate those great truths 
which are to he found in the nati oi Ail Scriptures of 
the Hindu race, and in your address you have not 
scrupled to use some of the texts of the Vedas. 
That shows me that your hearts are not narrow, 
that you are ready to acknowledge the truth wher- 
ever it may he found, and that your sympathies 
are not tied up with sects or nationalities, but 
that, unfettered and unbridled, you extend 
your sympathies and your affections to all the races 
on earth. You say that amongst my countrymen 
there is much truth, though lying side by side with 
much error and superstition and darkness and 
idolatry. Assuredly there are genus of valuable 
truth ; and it is our duty to he not merely destruc- 
tive, but constructive : we should not merely pull 
down the edifices of corruption, iniquity and .idola- 
try, •but we must try to preserve those fragments 
of truth which, 1 honestly believe, arc to be found 
in all books and jn all nations and races. They are, 
1 say, fragment# of truth ; but still they are truth, 
and every truth i$ God’s truth, whether it comes 
from the lips oi* the sanctified man or from the lips 
of the sinner ; whether we receive it from the wise 
man or from the poor peasant ; whether it comes 
from an Englishman or from a Hindu, it is truth, 
it is God’s truth, and ought to be reverently accept- 
ed as such. Now fragments of such truth, I sav, 
are to be foiled in the ancient religious books of 
my countrymen : and when we destroy tl;e later 
idolatry that has prevailed in my country — later, I 
say advisedly, for it has been proved that it is a 
later growth, # and is not to he found in the ancient 
books of the Hindus — I say that when we destroy 
this later idolatry and superstition, prevalent 
amongst my countrymen, we must take good care 
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to preserve and restore and revive all tln^e sacrea 
germs of truth tfhich we find in primitive Hindu- 
ism ; and when we bring civilization and refinement 
into Eastern countries,, let us not try to introduce 
English vices and sins. Let us not allow ourselves 
to run away with the idea that everything Indian 
is demoralizing, and that everything English exer- 
cises a healthy «and sanctifying influence. No. There 
are evils in English society, and there are great 
corruptions in English society. If you wish to 
reform the Hindu nation you must do justice to those 
good qualities — purity, simplicty, tenderness — may 
I add Christ-like meekness — which exist in the 
Hindu national character, while you try to benefit 
my race with European civilization and with Eng- 
lish institutions. In this way, I believe, it is God’s 
wish w that nations should be reformed ; . not by 
thoroughly destroying all ancient institutions; but 
by preserving all the good elements which are to be 
found in those institutions, and -remoulding, recast- 
ing, and remodelling them, as it were, and thus 
putting old elements into new and reformed shape. 
Thus the ancient Hindu nation mi'ght be made to 
rise as a reformed and a regenerated nation. And 
then, I hope, the English will be able to appreciate 
India, and the Indian nation will appreciate? the 
English people ; and then, on the common platform 
of mutual sympathy, the two nations may shake 
hands with oath other as the children of the same 
mere if ql Father. 

Here, in England, since my arrival, I have been 
brought into contact* day after day, ^and week after 
week, with Christians of various religious denomi- 
nations, with men of all shades of opinions. Some 
have tried to convert me to their faith. I thank 
them for the good feelings they entertain towards 
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me, and the prayers which they offer for my wel- 
fare. But allow me to say that I • have not come 
to this country to sacrifice my religion. My object 
is not to become a convert to any of the sects in 
England ; for if I hate idolatry, I also hate secta- 
rianism. If I belong to one sect, I become an 
enemy to another sect ; if I identify myself with 
the High Church, I am estranged irom the Low 
Church ; if I become the exclusive property of one 
religious denomination, I shall necessarily become 
hostile to all other churches and sects. I appre- 
ciate the truly catholic spirit in which you have 
offered your address to me. I believe that, instead 
of being a prey to contending ^ects, it is odr 
interest and duty to stand aloof from all manner 
of sectarianism, and to worship God in the spirit 
of catholic, broad, and universal tr^st and .faith. 
In Jmdia we have many sects, and in Christendom, 
too, I see there are many sects ; but is it your 
wish to see m§ accept the sectarianism of this 
church or that church, or would you not rather 
wish to see me assume a catholic position, and look 
with brotherly eyes and with brotherly heart upon 
all ? If you have truths to give me, if others have 
truths to give me, let me have these truths. I am 
certainly here as a beggar, and I beg you to teach me 
truth ; but, for the sake of God, for the sake 
of truth, let me not be made a sectarian in England. 
I despise sectarianism from the* bottom of my 
heart. It> does not please me ; it makes # me an 
enemy of brother man and sister woman ; and I do 
not like to be hostile to any map or to any woman 
upon earth. It is the object of religion to bring 
together nations, and not to set up barriers between 
nation and nation. The world* has for a long time 
suffered from war, from bloodshed, massacre, con- 
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tention, strife, and bitterness ; and in o$der that 
all this may be p f ut an end to, and in order that 
war-cries may no longer be heard, and that 
there may be “peace on earth and good-will among 
men,” — for that reason Christ Jesus preached those 
words of love and brotherly feeling which character- 
ized his life and even his death. And if we accept 
those words ofrlove, can we for one moment believe 
that it was his wish to establish a new sect on earth 
to draw away man from man ? Was it his wish 
to divide the world into ten thousand small sects ? 
No. It was his wish to destroy war and conten- 
tion, and to introduce the kingdom of heaven, into 
which all might enter as regenerate brethren. If 
we wish to be true to the spirit of Jesus, if we wish 
to be loyal to our Divine Father, our interest and 
our duty should always be to set our face against 
sectarianism. Let us bring together all those various 
churches .into which Christendom has been divided, 
bring together the Vedas, and the ^Koran, and all 
the Hindu and Mahometan Scriptures, and all the 
races, and creeds, and nationalities existing on earth ; 
bring these together, and let us put them all into 
proper shape, and let us realize the unity of the 
True Church of God. That is the responsibility 
which hangs on our shoulders ; that is the dttty 
which each man owes to the great God and 
to mankind. And, I believe, we are all account- 
able to God for" the way in whiehawe acquit our- 
selves in the discharge of these grave responsibili- 
ties. Friends and brethren — allow me to address 
you as such, for I«do feel that, though I come 
from a distant country, and yoii belong to a 
different nationality, yet in the presence of the 
Holy God, who is present here, we are all members 
of one race, of one country, and of one family. 
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With profound, with heartfelt feelings of gratitude, 
I accept these books and the kind address which 
you have presented to me, and when I return 
home, I hope I shall be able to tell my countrymen 
that there are hundreds of ladies and gentlemen 
in England who are prepared to offer to my 
country the right hand of moral and religious 
fellowship. 

The meeting was then addressed at some length 
by several other speakers. Among other remarks. 
Dr. Bayley observed : — “ They welcomed their 
brother of a different colour, and a different 
clime, and a different pio$e of thought, and 
felt that they were in the spirit of their dis- 
pensation in doing it. They were not stepping 
out of their road ; they were not taking up 
with some new form of thought Jhat might be 
puif on as a dress for the occasion : it was their 
spirit, the spirit of their dispensation, the very 
thing itself that they were growing into,’ and was 
growing out of them, and developing itself as far 
as possible in th$ world.” “ However God might 
manifest Himself in all the varieties of Divine in- 
fluence in the world, it was the same great Lord, 
our Heavenly Father, who saves and redeems every- 
where. Their friend might adore Him as Brahma, 
the Divine Sun, as the text of the Yeda says. 
They adore Him as the Lord Jesus Christ in the 
Divine Sun, as the sun of heaven shining now, 
shining ever, the true light that lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world. He was the only 
source of the grand saving povjer of religion, how- 
ever many names He might be known by in the 
various parts of Christendom or the world.” 

Mr. George Wallis said : — have taken, per- 
sonally, a very deep interest in all the proceedings 
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connected with the visit of our honoured #uest to 
this country ; butt I have had no opportunity before 
of hearing him or seeing him. You can therefore 
conceive with what interest I have come here to- 
day, and listened to those noble catholic words 
which speak so lully to all our hearts. We wish 
him ‘ God-speed ’ in the mission to which, in our 
minds, he has fyeen called, under Divine Providence. 
For myself, I have no doubt of it.” 

The Chairman, in conclusion, thought that 
“ some apology is due to our guest for what I may 
call the extraordinary frankness with which he has 
been * lectured’ as to what he is to do, how he is 
to read, and what he is to 6 think on certain deep and 
difficult problems. (Laughter.) For my own 
part, I wish to say that it affords me sincere grati- 
fication to see our distinguished friend here amongst 
us as a brother'man and a child of the Only God.” 
After some remarks on Indian missions, and a 
graceful tfibute to the women of Ixylia, whom the 
Baboo is seeking gradually to elevate to their right- 
ful social position, the Chairman concluded by 
“ wishing him a Christian farewell) and a hearty 
* God-speed 9 in all his future labours.” 
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Tuesday y June 7, 1870. 

The following address was delivered on Tuesday 
evening, June 7, at the Union (Independent) 
Chapel, Islington. There was a crowded congre- 
gation, and the lecturer jfddressed. them from tho 
pulpit. The Eev. Henry Allon, minister of the 
chapel, said, in introducing the lecturer, that he 
wished it to be understood that Baboo Keshub 
Chupder Sen was not a Christian,* but a Hindu 
Theist, who having learned much in our English 
schools was teaching his countrymen to worship 
the One True T^od, — reverencing the Lord Jesus 
as the best and greatest of men, in whom the Spirit 
of God dwelt tlu;* most fully. That was his pre- 
sent position, and they desired for him that he 
might be taught the way of God more fully. 

Eaboo Keshub Chunder Sen then said: — If you 
look at India to-day you will no doubt find wide- 
spread idolatry, a system of caste such as cannot 
be witnessed elsewhere, social and domestic institu- 
tions of an exceedingly injurious character, and 
prejudice, error, superstition, and ignorarfee pre- 
vailing to a most appalling extent. But in ancient 
times the Hindus believed id the unity of God. 
Their system of monotheism stood, as it were, be- 
tween nature-worship on the one hand and pantheism 
on the other, and so indistinct? were the lines of 
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demarkation that it was found gliding #t times 
imperceptibly in each of these directions. The 
ancient books and the earlier devotees recognized 
a living Personal God presiding over the destinies 
of the world — ipfinite, eternal, all-holy, all-merciful 
and all-wise, entirely and absolutely spiritual, not 
in the least material, visible, or tangible — and they 
opposed every form of idol-worship as derogatory 
to the Deity. Soaring into the ethereal regions 
of meditation, they often lost their own person- 
ality in the immensity of God’s personality. The 
birth of man, according to such a view, is as a 
drop of water taken from the great ocean of life, 
to be restored to it at' death, so that man after 
death loses his individuality and personality and 
is lost in the Deity. 1 have often been astonished 
to find the tenacity with which this doctrine is held 
by even uneducated men of the labouring classes 
in the Punjab, and the subtle arguments which 
they advknce against Divine personality. While 
there is pantheism on one hand,« we find nature- 
worship on the other ; special departments of nature 
are supposed to be presided over by smaller deities, 
and hence offerings are made to the gods of the 
akies, wind, rain, fire, &c. Yet the Supreme Deity 
is considered to be One. One of the ancient Hindu 
books declares — ’‘That God, whom the mind of man 
cannot duly conceive, but who conceiveth every 
thought of the * hum an mind, is to, be regarded as 
the true God ; those finite objects which are wor- 
shipped by the people are not the true God.” With 
regard to caste this passage occurs in the sacred 
writings — “This man is my friefid : . that man is 
not my friend : so counteth he whose heart is nar- 
row ; but he who Jias a catholic heart looketh upon 
all mankind as his kinsmen.” Caste was originally 
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meant be a system of social distinctions, a divi- 
sion of society into trades and pibfessions ; but in 
later days this system of social distinctions has been 
strengthened and fortified by religious sanctions. 
The man who breaks through the# distinctions of 
caste is held to forfeit all his religious and social 
privileges as a Hindu. Thus in later times poly- 
theism and caste came in, and almost wholly swept 
away the purer Hinduism which existed before. 
By a curious process of logic pantheists became 
idolaters, for men who held that God was every- 
where learned to recognize His presence in idols. 
The present Hindus, excepting the learned few, do 
not think it necessary to read the ancient sacrftd 
books, but worship customs and tradition. If God 
lives and is not an abstraction, if as a real and abid- 
ing personal God He sees with IJis all-searching 
eyes the evils that lie in the heart of the individual 
and the nation, and if He is really merciful and 
anxious for th<| salvation of men, then certainly He 
must interpose tt> remove all the errors of idolatry 
and caste, and g^ve the Hindu nation a better form 
of religious and national life. Such an interposi- 
tion may be recognized in the attempt of Guru 
Nanak, the founder of the Sikh sect, about four 
hiftidred years ago, to unite the Mahometans and 
Hindus in a form of monotheism, which should 
reject the errors of the Vedas and of the Koran. 
The Sikhs, or “ disciples,’* still reverence the me- 
mory of that teacher ; but as the stronger body 
attracts the weaker, and the larger body attracts 
the smaller, so the huge system of Hindu idolatry 
has drawn to Itself and gradually absorbed hundreds 
of petty reforrii movements ; and thus among the 
Sikhs the elements of idolatry# have crept in. Still 
Hindu religious life is not altogether extinct ; it has 
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not altogether evaporated into lifeless fornis and 
outward ceremonies and symbols. The establish- 
ment of new religious sects shows at least that 
India is not satished with the state of things she 
sees around her, and is ever struggling to be purer. 
There is still an inherent moral force in India which 
will enable it to work out its own redemption, not 
under the instruction of this man or that man, this 
book or that book, but under the direct inspiration 
of the holy and merciful God. We desire that 
Christian missionaries should help the Theistic 
missionaries of India in gathering up the ele- 
ments and materials which exist for the. develop- 
ment of a better Hindu life. You may recognize 
such materials in the « temperance and simplicity 
of character and devotional fervour which are to be 
found among tl]e Hindus. If, on the other hand, 
you succeed in converting some thousands of people 
to doctrinal Christianity, and bringing them into 
your fold, that would not give Christian life to 
the nation. Truth is not Europe*.n, and it would 
be a mistake to force European institutions upon the 
Hindus, who would resist any attempt to de- 
nationalize them. 1 rank Christ above all teachers 
of morality, because instead of laying down a 
series of rules and ordinances for men’s guidance, 
he laid stress on spiritual life within, an absolute 
conversion of the soul, and put a new spiritual force 
into his followers.* If Christian teachers will come to 
India in the same meek spirit and will imitate 
his example, they will he esteemed and revered. 
The Brahmo Sornaj, gr “ Church of the true God,” 
was established about forty years kgo by Earn 
Mohun Eoy, and upon his death was revived by 
his successor, a devout Hindu still living in Bengal. 
It 'was originally established for the propagation 
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of Theistfc worship, and after a time the movement 
spread through the length and brehdth of Bengal. 
Wherever there were English schools, Brahmo 
Somajes were established as a necessary con- 
sequence of English education. • After twenty 
years it was found that there was a defect in the 
foundation, for the Vedas upon which their faith 
was based taught, along with some truth, many 
errors, — nature-worship, transmigration, and absurd 
rites and ceremonies. Abandoning the infallibility 
of the Vedas, the Brahmos appealed to nature, 
to their own hearts, to their own religious intui- 
tions, in order to establish themselves upon a purely 
Theistic basis. But the society, thbugh it attainea 
doctrinal and devotional purity, was not practical. 
Hence lately there has been a secession of the 
progressive party, who protest agaktst' caste and 
all social evils ; and eight or nine of these have 
gone out as missionaries to preach the truth in 
different parts ef the country. I trust that the 
number will increase, and that God will raise up 
out of the country native reformers who will work 
for the overthrow* of idolatry and caste. We have 
profound reverence for Christian missionaries, but 
wish that those missionaries will fraternise with us, 
ratlfer than say, as some do, that “ idolatrous Hindus 
shall find a place in heaven, but not Brahmos. M 
There is in India a vast and varied field for true 
philanthropy, and I look forward t<? the day when 
the Father of all shall reward our labours ujith an 
abundant blessing. 

The Rev. H. Allon, in conclusion, remarked on 
the omission bf the lecturer of all mention of the 
leading part which he had himself taken in connec- 
tion with the Brahmo Somaj. Mr. Allon regretted 
that Christianity was not always presented to the 
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Hindus in such a light as could be desire^, but he 
trusted that after what the lecturer had seen 
of Christianity in this country, he would go back 
with the conviction that there was nothing better 
in the world «than the Christianity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Mr. Allon concluded by presenting 
the thanks of the audience to the lecturer. 
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Wednesday , June 8, 1870. 


The annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association took place at the Free Christian 
Church, Kentish Town, oq Wednesday, June 8, 
1870, — Samuel Sharpe, Esq., President of thd 
Association, in the chair. After the Annual Report 
had been read and adopted, and a vote of thanks 
had been given to the Rev. R. W. Crqsskey fo$ his 
anniversary sermon, Sir John Bowring proposed — 
“ That this meeting rejoices in the presence of 
Baboo Keshub Cbunder Sen, the social and religious 
reformer of IndU, and assures him of its deep 
sympathy with hyn in his noble work, and prays 
that the blessing of God, who hath made of 
one blood all nations of men, may rest on his 
high aims and holy endeavours to elevate his 
couiftrymen.” He said he was intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Sen ’s great precursor who visited 
England several years ago, and he could not but 
regard with delight the state of things at present as 
contrasted with that which existed then. Instead 
of being admitted only to a small circle, and having 
intercourse with only a few distinguished men, and 
being regarded* beyond that circle as a strange 
phenomenon, and as one not acquainted with the 
state of opinion in England or India, Mr. Sen had 
been received in a most cordial manner on every 
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side, and the highest ecclesiastics had sought his 
acquaintance. His coming to this country had been 
one of the great events of the day, and the represen- 
tative of Indian Theism was really the lion of the 
season. It appeared to him as though he could see 
a grand rainbow arching from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean, in which were mingled all the beauti- 
ful colours of a diversity of thought, while over it 
and around it the angels of peace, and love, and 
truth hovered. From all sides the little rills, and 
the great rivers, ay, and the cascades of truth, were 
rushing down to that great sea upon whose banka 
men stood and picked qp the sands and stones that 
•were scattered • around. There was a fine passage 
in Milton, containing one of those sublime truths 
which gradually penetrated into all minds ; — 

“ From hfircrony this universal frame began, 

To harmony through all the compasB of its notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full iu man.” 

When, instead of hunting out# differences and 
throwing anathemas at those vflho held contrary 
views, men looked at the writings of Confucius 
and Zoroaster and the great Greek*' writers, as well 
as at the Old and New Testament, it would be found 
that the great elements of truth had been implant- 
ed in every bosom, and that there was no one* who 
was greatly reverenced by mankind who had not 
contributed something towards human enlighten- 
ment. 

Thq Rev. James Drummond said : — We do not 
offer Mr. Sen our sympathy because he may happen 
to approach more closely to our denomination than 
to other Christians in the form of h\s theology, nor 
do we offer him our sympathy because we consider 
that we stand above him, and that he has made 
very good progress for one brought up originally in 
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an idolatrous system, but we offe? him our sym- 
pathy on the broad ground of human religiousness, 
feeling that a man is among us whom faith has 
found, and who has preached that # faith with ear- 
nestness and power in his own country, and who is 
doing so now amongst us. His visit has brought 
strongly home to the minds of many in England 
the fact that our old feeling of separation is passing 
away, and that in spite of all the efforts which may 
be made by those who fix their attention chiefly 
upon the differences which divide men, we are be- 
coming more profoundly conscious of a common 
element of religion, which binds together true mdh 
all over the world. Some tlynk that this tendency 
to think less of our differences is falling into a very 
loose and weak latitudinarianism ; tyut I believe it 
is because we are beginning to discover what* faith 
really consists in, because we are finding out the 
great eternal verities which bind men together, that 
we are ceasing io dwell upon these smaller points 
of separation. We are thinking less of the super- 
ficial waves tossed up by the uncertain gales of the 
human intellect, and are sinking down into the deep, 
calm, and unruffled ocean of religious faith and 
religious love, and, having felt in our own souls 
what it is to have faith in and to worship God, and 
having acknowledged in our hearts and by our ac- 
tions what it js to love our fellow-men simply be- 
cause they are men, we feel we are not giving way 
to loose and vague sentimentalism in extending our 
sympathies broadly to men o| all religious persua- 
sions, but yielding to the imperative call which has 
come to us from the God and Father of us all. We 
may, therefore, indeed pray that , our Indian friend 
may be mighty to pull down' the strongholds of 
idolatry, ignorance, and caste in his native land 
HI. 
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and that in this country he may be able to convince 
fis of the reality of a religion which is not cast in 
a familiar mould, but which flows from the true in- 
spiration of the great Father dwelling within the 
heart. (Applause.) 

The resolution having been agreed to, 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen said : — Mr. Chair- 
man, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I rise to express my 
unfeigned feeling of gratitude to you for the honour 
you have done me in giving me publicly this warm 
and cordial reception. Before I left India for 
England, I had received intimation of your pro- 
posal to honour me in thisi way, and I must confess 
that I had felt “grave misgivings. I felt for 
a time considerable hesitation as to whether I 
should accede to your proposal or not. I was 
afraid I might" compromise myself. I did not 
know the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion ; I was not personally acquainted with any of 
you, and I was not a member of« the Unitarian 
body. I was therefore afraid I might compromise 
myself. Allow me, however, to say* that since my 
arrival in this country my worst tears have been 
dissipated and removed, and I have been agreeably 
disappointed. Since the day when, at a small tea 
meeting, I had the pleasure to shake hands with 
your able Secretary, my esteemed brother, the Rev. 
Mr. Spears, I have mixed with several Unitarian 
ladies and gentlemen, and have alwayfe found them 
kind and affectionate towards me. I tell you 
candidly that I have felt quite at home in all Uni- 
tarian assemblies, private and publiq. When an 
I ndian sympathizes with an Indian or an Englishman 
sympathizes with an Englishman, we do not see 
therein anything very remarkable ; when a Christian 
honours a Christian there is nothing very wonder- 
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ful in^it; but when a large body of Unitarian 
Englishmen come forward to expness their sympathy 
and affection and kindness towards an Indian Theistj 
I must say it is an event which has a deep religious 
meaning. Why is it that you treat me with such 
unfeigned kindness ? Why is it that you allow me 
to stand among you and accept your right hand 
of fellowship? Why is it that you treat me not 
simply as a friend but really as a brother ? Be- 
cause it is our Heavenly Father’s wish that the 
East and the West should unite, and that India 
and England should accept each other’s hand of 
fellowship in the most warm-hearted manner. That 
wish must be accomplished ; God’s will shall* be 
done. Though in a foreign land, I almost forget 
the place where I am. Methinks I am in my own 
country, surrounded by my best and most intimate 
friends. My eyes tell me that you are ‘not my 
countrymen and countrywomen, but my heart 
assures me IJiat you belong to the same human 
brotherhood, the same spiritual family of which I 
am a member. (Applause.) I forget your country, 
I forget the eternal differences of nationality and 
colour ; I find that I am on God’s earth, and that 
there are brethren around me. We are all identi- 
f&d at this meeting in our relationship to a com- 
mon Father and in the unity of spiritual fellow- 
ship and faith as His children. As Unitarians 
some of you* perhaps doctrinal!^ differ from me, 
yet in spite of these differences you have come 
forward to greet me as a brother, and I think 
such an act is quite possible, for in the eye 
of the great God, who is worshipped every Sun- 
day in this church, we are all brethren, and let us hope 
that all our differences will one day harmonize, and that 
all those barriers that lie between Church and Church, 
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sect and sect, will be finally and for ever swept 
away. 

I regret the painful necessity which Kas led 
you to adopt the Unitarian name, and I have often- 
times told my friends I do not like the name. I 
believe that every disciple, every follower of 
Christ, must be Unitarian. In order to be true 
to Jesus Christ, every man and every woman 
must believe ift that heavenly and divine saying, 
u Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one.” 
(Applause.) I should like to see you stand for- 
ward simply as Christians. I do not like to 
address you as Unitarian Christians ; for a Chris- 
tian must necessarily b« Unitarian. He cannot 
believe in many Gods ; he must believe in the One 
True God ; and I hope‘and trust that all Christians 
will hereafter enter into the fold of the One God. 
The mischief which sectarianism has done in this 
world is incalculable. (Hear.) You have formed 
a small community, small indeed compared with 
the large body of orthodox Trinitarian Christians — 
that word Trinitarian I, of course, do not like — and 
perhaps in the course of time you w#] be split up into 
numerous other sections ; this process of division 
may go on, and hair-splitting logic and petty jeal- 
ousies may give rise to new and additional segts 
amongst Unitarians. Now, one of the evil results 
of sectarianism here, as well as in other parts of the 
world, is that it cuts off a small number of the 
followers of one* creed, or the members of one 
Church, from the overwhelming masses, and prevents 
the latter from joining the band of progress. It 
is desirable that the«masses should b$ made to fol- 
low the leading few. When truth is believed and 
accepted by a few, it should be their interest and 
duty to think, and feel, and act in such a way that 
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they maj| in their progressive movement carry with 
them the hearts and souls of all thofce who lag be- 
hind. In this way will the true progress of man- 
kind be achieved, and its results will be at once 
universal and lasting. If we leav$ behind those 
who do not think or feel with us, we occupy an 
isolated position, and not only cut ourselves off 
from the sympathies of the masses, Jbut drive them 
beyond the reach of our influence. Believers in Christ 
ought to be satisfied with the name “ Christian,” if 
they wish to show that they are grateful to him for 
the light they have received from him, and they 
should drop off all those ^distinctive titles which 
distinguish the various sects from each other. I 
hope and trust that all Christians will eventually 
recognize the common basis of the essential doc- 
trines of Christ. The love of God spi d the lqve of 
man *will constitute the only creed of a Christian 
in the future Church, and all differences will be 
reconciled, all manner of sectarianism will perish, 
in order that thfe children of the same God may 
worship Him as tljeir common Father. 

I must acknowledge another fact with the pro- 
foundest gratitude and that is, that you have not 
only allowed me to enjoy cordial, and affectionate, 
and 4 friendly intercourse with you at public and 
private meetings, but have also permitted me to 
preach from your pulpits. But for your kind per- 
mission I should never have been able, during my so- 
journ in this country, to offer congregational prayers 
week after week. I can, certainly, ana I do every day, 
offer my individual prayers unto God, but it is a 
privilege to be Enabled to pray with brothers and 
sisters in His sacred tabernacle, and I am very 
glad indeed that you waived all questions of doc- 
trine in asking me to come and occupy your pulpits. 
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When from your pulpits I call upon you as baothers to 
worship my Father and your Father, I feel with pecu- 
liar vividness that we are all brethren, and that the 
house of God is in some measure realized in England 
when Indians <and Englishmen, when Christians 
and Theists unite together in the same chapel in 
worshipping their common Father. I hope I shall 
have an opportunity in future of expressing my 
feelings more fully on this subject ; but at present, 
before resuming my seat, let me repeat that I feel 
very great pleasure in receiving the vote of thanks 
which you have unanimously proposed to me, and I 
really feel thankful for £he kind words you have 
used in wishing' me prosperity and success. You 
have often assured me 4 that the work which I am 
carrying on in my country has your best wishes, and 
that you heartily sympathize with me in that great 
work, and pray for its success. I need hardly 1 say 
that such assurances greatly encourage me. Often- 
times in my native country my heart was about to 
sink, when difficulties and trials gathered around me 
frowningly ; I felt that I could n$t stand up and do 
the Lord’s work, the trials were so 4 great, the diffi- 
culties were so overwhelming. At such critical 
moments I naturally felt anxious for some words 
of sympathy from the far West. A few letters 
came to me now and then, and I looked upon them 
as providential ; they cheered me and animated me, 
and conclusively proved to me that when my brethren 
in my pwn country were wanting in sympathy, and 
were ready to persecute me, England would animate 
my failing heart ancUgladden my sorrowful soul. This 
had been realized in a most wonderful manner since 
my arrival here ; not merely those correspondents 
whose animating letters I received in India, but 
hundreds and thousands have come forward to sym- 
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pathize ^ith me, have extended to me the right 
hand of spiritual fellowship, and *have assured me 
that their hearts are with me. When, therefore, I 
go. back to India, I shall carry your good wishes 
with me, and shall declare throughout the length 
and breadth of my great country that there are 
thousands of Englishmen and Englishwomen who, 
from the bottom of their hearts ha\*e assured me of 
their sympathy ; and I have no doubt that your 
sympathy will have a marvellous effect in encouraging 
my countrymen to move onwards in the blessed 
work of reformation in which they are engaged. 
(Loud applause.) 



SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL COLLATION 

of the British and foreign 

UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Thursday , June 9, 1870. 

This meeting was held at the Crystal Palace, on 
Thursday, June 9, 1870, W. C. Venning, Esq. in 
the chair. After “the health of the Queen ” had 
been loyally responded to, the chairman introduced 
the sentiment, “ Civil and Religious Equality all 
the world over.*’ In responding to this sentiment, 
Sir John Bowring said, that although he was one 
of those who always liked to look on the bright 
side of things, he could not anticipate the time when 
the sentiment would be no longer needed. We 
lived in an age of disputation ; but as the rocks 
and stones were rounded and smoothed by the 
waves that washed over them, so he hoped that the 
questions brought under discussion would come 0 to 
be considered in that spirit of brotherhood of which 
their friend from India was so distinguished a re- 
presentative. As one who had beep privileged to 
sit in one of the many temples in Bengal, in which 
the unity and the spirituality of God were pro- 
claimed to reverent listeners and worshippers, he 
(Sir John Bowring) could bear testimony to the 
fact that the efforts of Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen 
and his colleagues had not been in vain, and that 
multitudes were being taught in Hindustan, and 
even farther East, that the spirit of religion was 
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superior to all its forms. Ho had written, before 
coming itito the room, a few lines Anticipating the 
glorious future : — 

“ Te l us, when shall all men gather 
I.) one vast cathedral hall, 

Worshipping a common Father, 

Leading, guiding, loving all ? 

Worlds the circle, God the centre, 

Where nor war nor hate shall outer ; 

All that severs man unheeding, 

All that links and fuses blending, 

All from heavenly founts proceeding, 

All to heavenly issues tending; 

G >od supplanting evil ; gladness 
Scattering every shade of sadness.” 

(Applause.) Let all look forward tb that future, 
believing that they had a mission confided to them. 
It was a delightful thought for those who were 
descending into the valley of age and standing ad- 
jacent to the sepulchre, to know that the God of 
progress ruling now would rule for ever. As asso- 
ciated with the g*eat work of progress, he desired 
to propose healtlf and happiness and a long and 
useful life to our eloquent and devout Indian guest. 
Baboo Keshub Clfunder Sen. (Applause.) 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, who was received 
with loud applause, said : — I rise to acknowledge 
with* heartfelt gratitude the toast which has just 
been proposed and accepted in so cordial a man- 
ner. I am fully convinced that you really feel 
a loving interest in me as an hiftnble represen- 
tative of India and of the Brahmo Somaj . • Any 
honour that you do me is an honour done to my 
country and my Church; and you have indeed 
shown* a very # kind appreciation of the great 
work in which we are engaged. What Sir John 
Bowring has just said with regard to the pro- 
gress of liberty in the western world is applicable 
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to all mankind^ In our country we see overy day 
how the darkness of intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
ignorance is being removed, and how the light of 
liberty is dawning. Among all castes and sects in 
India we see the progress of liberty and true en- 
lightenment. The two great instruments wherewith 
Hinduism has for many years kept down India are 
idolatry and daste — stupendous engines indeed for 
keeping large masses of mankind in the bonds of 
spiritual and social tyranny ; but happily they are 
both losing their hold on the people. I am glad to 
say — and God be thanked for this grand consumnia- 
„tion — that many a man and woman in India has 
already been emancipated from the evils of idolatry 
and caste. We see ‘on all sides this work of en- 
franchisement going on, as the necessary result of 
English education. Every educated native naturally 
and almost unconsciously learns to protest Against 
these two great evils which have so long acted 
harmfully upon the interests of our country. The ladies 
present here will be glad to know that many of their 
Indian sisters have already braun to attend our 
Theistic chapels in order to offer their prayers to 
the One True God, and to show practically that 
they have severed themselves from idolatry and caste, 
and all the injurious customs and institutions con- 
nected with them. These are cheering signs. 
Every man who has paid any attention to the social 
condition of 'India must admit that it is impossible 
to ensure the real welfare of the country unless 
and until caste is wholly eradicated, for it is this 
that prevents the realization of the spirit of true 
brotherhood. There are many temples, it is true, 
in my country, where God’s name is chanted ; there 
are many fraternities and societies engaged in the 
work of promoting Theistic worship ; but when we 
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come to oar own homes we find there the influence 
of caste acting as a great obstacle m the way of 
.true progress. It is then the duty of all native re- 
formers to do their best to promote the worship of 
the One True God, and to destroy* idolatry and 
caste. These two great evils, as I have said, are 
giving way under the influence of advancing reli- 
gious liberty. 

We are greatly indebted to you for the many 
valuable religious books which England has for 
many years past sent to India. We must also 
acknowledge our gratitude to those pious and great 
men who lived in England j^nd other countries in 
Europe, whose influence not only continues to thit? 
day in those countries, but is also felt in many an 
Indian home and heart. Thus bonds of a moral and 
spiritual nature are being established »between^ the 
mind** and souls of your countrymen and mine 
through books and through religious life. Many 
of your books aire read in my country, and few 
works, I think, arePread with greater interest than 
those of.Channing % You could not have adopted 
a better means fcflr promoting^^he cause of social 
and religious liberty in India than the circulation of 
such works. You no doubt remember that remarkable 
passage in which Channing defines a free man, begin- 
ning, with the words “ I call him free.’ , That definition 
of freedom has been accepted by thousands of enlighten- 
ed men in India, and I trust that those who have read 
those beautiful words will act out their spirit ii\ their 
own lives. Unless we become thoroughly emancipated 
from all manner of error, delusion, and social and reli- 
gious tyranny, ^e cannot be regarded as truly reli- 
gious and pious. We must not allow ourselves to be 
enslaved by dogmas and articles of faith ; they set up 
barriers between man and man, between race and 
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race. You, my Unitarian friends, must acknowledge 
that there are thousands in whose hearts the spirit 
of Christ dwells, who yet refuse t.> eall themselves 
Christians, and they are right in so re 'using. If 
Christ were to appear among us to-day, I have no 
doubt he would be pleased to see such men follow 
truth and God, even at the risk o' making themselves 
unpopular among so-called Christians. All that 
Christ requires of you and me— of Europeans and 
Indians — is the love of God and man. “In every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted with Him.” That is the spirit of 
the Gospel of Christ. I #ever put myself forward 
as a Christian, alid I never will, but I hope there 
is in me love and respect for Christ, and a desire to 
realize the spirit of Christ, — by which I mean 
that tjrue and aweet communion witli God which 
Christ himself so greatly enjoyed, and in ordei* to 
enjoy which, he used now and then to go up to the 
hills and mountains. If we have> that spiritual 
communion with God, we are Christians in spirit. 
Let us not lay too much stress on the name “.Chris- 
tian.” The spirit qjftChristian life, the blessed 
spirit of faith and purity which Christ taught, 
ought to find a place in every heart. I should 
not at all recognise a man as a true Christian un- 
less his life thoroughly convinced me that there was 
in that man the spirit of Christ. And I would pro- 
test against that v form of irreligion ' and infidelity 
which ig spreading fast among different sections of 
the Christian community under the guise of mora- 
lity, piety, philanthropy and patriotism. All t this 
is outward morality which often hides underneah 
it a dreadful amount of evil in men’s hearts. That 
is not Christ’s morality, that is not Divine morality. 
He wants of us nothing but the sanctification of the 
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heart, and every man of pure heart he would accept. 
I am sure that Christ, if he were to appear among 
us now, would say that there are many in the 
heathen world who are real Christians* I do 
not, then, care to inquire whether I ought to 
call myself a Christian or not. I prefer the name 
of Theist, by which I mean a believer in the One 
True God ; and if humbly, by means ^of prayer and 
faith, I can place myself constantly and eternally 
at the feet of the Lord my God, my Father, my 
Saviour, my Redeemer, my All-in-all, I shall have 
compassed the destiny of life. I covet not names 
or distinctions. If Christians want to shut me out 
from their sympathy and love, they tan do so ; bui 
I know you are not disposed to do so. You, at 
least, are not so much wedded to dogmas as to in- 
sist upon my saying “ ay ” to certain logical pro- 
positions. I hope and believe that you have hearts 
large enough to take in Theists of all countries, all 
our brethren in India and elsewhere, who believe in 
the Fatherhood *of God and the brotherhood of 
man. (Applause.) I know that in my country 
there are men who do not even like to hear the 
name of Christ uttered. How shall I treat 
them ? Shall I send them away ? No, I would 
go *and humbly ask them to begin to pray. I 
say, “ Do not take the name of Christ at all ; 
do not read the Gospel now if you do not like to read 
it.'” I preaelf to them natural and catholic 
- truth ; I ask them to pray without ceasing, to 
forget the morrow, to cast away worldly-minded- 
ness, and false and killing prudence ; I ask them 
to be*spiritual1y-minded ; and then, when they have 
become so, I have invariably found that they appre- 
ciate Christ, and thank him from the bottom of their 
hearts. (Applause.) If you come to India with 
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the spirit of Christ, the spirit of faith and resigna- 
tion, which finis its expression in “ Thy will be 
done, not mine,” you will do a great deal towards 
the salvation of my country. But pray, spare me 
and my countrymen the infliction of antiquated and 
lifeless dogmas. They have never sayed a nation ; 
they will not save India. If you want to bring 
your Protestantism, and your Catholicism, and your 
other isms into India, why, there is no room there 
for so many things. We have not accommodation 
enough for your vast theological libraries, nor have 
we time enough to wade through ten thousand 
folios of academic divinity, and to prosecute stu- 
dies so vast and varied. To understand them aright, 
I must learn several languages, and I must solve 
many complicated metaphysical, ethnological, his- 
torical, and .geographical problems. Christ does 
not tell me to go through that long and tedious 
way. He docs not ask me to seek life in dry bones. 
He tells me that “ the letter killett,” and that “ the 
spirit giveth life.” I, therefore, say good-bye to tboso 
learned Christian divines who wigh to overload us 
with books and doctrines, with stt}reot) r ped phrases 
and outward rites. I wish to approach God in a 
simple and living way. I want a religion which 
will give me peace. I do not mean worldly peace 
or comfort. My religion tells me to follow a 
less comfortable and a less smooth way than many 
Christians I Ifnow like to adopt, or ever prac- 
tically do adopt. My religion teaches me self- 
sacrifice. If we do not allow ourselves to be crucifi- 
ed as Christ was, there is no hope of salyation for us, 
We must every moment crucify ou/evil desires and 
•pur corrupt inclinations, every moment we must try 
to sacrifice all that is false and untrue in ourselves, 
and we must oyer be ready to sacrifice our life, 
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if need bp, for the sake of glorifying truth and 
God. This brings me to another doctrine. I fear I 
have almost converted the dinner-table into a pul- 
pit for preaching doctrines and dogmas, but still 
I feel tempted to say one word qp this subject. 
There are many who seem to think that these Indian 
Theists, the members of the Brahmo Somaj, do 
not accept the name Christian,# and refuse 
to undergo the rite of baptism, simply because 
they would thereby get themselves at once and 
thoroughly excommunicated by their kinsmen and 
friends, — that they are influenced by the fear of social 
persecution. I protest against such an accusation 
vigorously and emphatically. I willmever allow thft 
charge to be laid against nryi Theistic friends. I 
know there are many honest inquirers after truth 
in India, many pious and devout Brahmos, whq are 
not afraid of social persecution ; many of them 
have been already cut off from the society of those 
near and dear to ^hem, and they have gone through 
many acts of self*denial and self-sacrifice in order 
to serve God. If they become Christians they will 

f erhaps please tllfc Christian missionaries in India, 
ut they do not care to please men. Why, then, 
do they not go through the rite of baptism P Well, 
it isSsaid, that the doctrine of Christian atonement 
is very diflicult to believft, and that it entails 
upon men suffering and self-sacrifice; I think it 
is an easy doctrine, for it comes to *me as a logical 
proposition. “ Believe that Jesus Christ parried 
away the sins of the world, and then you are sav- 
ed — I could readily believe that, and yet at the 
next rftoment rilight find the same amount of cor- 
ruption annd defilement in my heart as before. All 
I care to do is to cleanse my heart, to purify my 
soul, and that is salvation. That is all I wish to 
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do, and that is surely far more difficult $han any 
thing on the face of the earth. Believing in a 
doctrine, saying “ay” to a theological proposition, 
may be easy enough. It is my conviction that be- 
fore the throi^e of the Almighty and Holy God, 
Christian and heathen nations stand on the same 
level, and every man is to be judged by the high 
and supreme standard of holiness as it is in Him. If 
a Christian commits a murder, Christ will not take 
upon his shoulders that murder simply because the 
man believes in him as his Kedeemer. No, Christ will 
say to that man, “ Go and repent before you are 
accepted of God and c so he says to you and me, 
dnd to every humble man that comes to him for 
guidance and advice. «He does not send me away 
under a delusion and a deception, he brings me under 
hard t and rigid tests ; he tells me to look into my 
heart and find out whether there is any impurity 
there or not. If there is, I stand convicted before 
God’s throne, however I may wish to justify my- 
self. My Christian friends may say, “All your 
sins have been taken away, you are emancipated.” 
No, my beloved friends, you must not teach men to 
deceive themselves in that way. If there is actually 
something wrong within me, some amount of de- 
pravity, I must wash it off bofore I can expect to 
enjoy peace. My days* must be as gloomy as my 
nights, my days of prosperity as frightful and 
painful as my* days of adversity, so long as sin 
remains in my heart. Then, Christian friends, if 
you wish to teach and help us, give us all that is 
good in your life ; M but do not boast of imagined 
superiority on the ground of certain - 1 dogmas. You 
have found a better religion than many of my 
countrymen have, but do not think that you are for 
that reason morally and spiritually superior to the 
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so-called heathen world. X tell you there are many 
men and women in my country who*though steeped 
in idolatry and superstition, lead pious and pure 
lives, and whose exemplary character ought to be 
imitated by Christian men and women. (Applause.) 
Let us, then, learn from each other, and respect 
each other. Let us not say, “ That is the heathen 
world, and this is the Christian woj^d ; those are 
men doomed to eternal perdition, and these are men 
that have been selected for heaven ; ” let us rather 
say that there are good things and bad things 
in each, and that, unless all that is evil is washed 
away, no man, whatever his creed may be, is accepted 
of God. Cut away all kind of tyranny, all manner 
of demoralizing influence, be unfettered, and stand 
as free men and women before the eyes of our 
Heavenly Father. He is Christ’s follower and truly 
a Christian who is emancipated, whose heart* and 
soul enjoy purity and liberty, who can say, “ That 
is evil, and I sh^fl not have that evil ; this is a time- 
hallowed prejudice — time-hallowed though it be, I 
protest against it ; there is an established institu- 
tion, established >l5ough it be, I shall not have it; 
because it is injurious.” Then we shall cast off the * 
bondage of sectarian dogmas and lifeless traditions, 
and* rejoice in the liberty of true redemption from 
sin and error. Then as free men and women we 
shall stand before God, and rejoice that wo are not 
separated from each other as Europeans or Asiatics, 
as Hindus or Christians, but that wo are all pure 
Theists, believers in the One True God — a"happy 
family of God’s devoted children. I fear I have 
gone*into forbidden territory, but I hope you will 
forgive me, for I have been carried away by my 
feelings. I thank you for the affectionate manner 
in which you have wished me health and peace, and 
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a long and useful life. If it please God to spare 
my life, I hope and trust that it will be devoted 
wholly and entirely to His service. 



VISIT TO BRISTOL 


June 11-15, 1870. 

Me. Sen left London on Saturday, June ll* 
and proceeded to Bristol, where he and his rela- 
tive were received at Red Lodge House, the 
residence of Miss Mary Carpenter, who, when at 
Calcutta in 1866, had warmly sympathized with 
him in his movement for jfhre Theigtic worship, and 
the improvement of the condition of the female 
sex. Here first he took up his residence in an Eng- 
lish home, the arrangements in which are so strangely 
different from those in his country* What Struck 
him most was that the servants were assembled 
with the family in daily worship. It was most inter- 
esting to those assembled for our Hindu friend to 
conduct service on two occasions. 

On Sunday miming he preached to a crowded 
congregation in Le win’s Mead Chapel, where he 
occupied the pulpit of the late Rev. Dr. Lant Car- 
penter, the friend of Ram Mohun Roy ; in that 
place the noble Rajah listened to him for the last 
time, as he preached of the Prophet’s cloud, no 
bigger than a ipan’s hand, but whi<jh brought ferti- 
lizing rain over the whole land. Surely that is now 
being fulfilled! Mr. Sen preached on the Ne^ Birth. 
He made a touching and remarkable allusion to 
his great predecessor in the prayer with which he 
concluded the service. It was as follows : — 

I especially ofter prayer for the soul of that illustrious 
man who came from my country to this country, and whose 
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remains lie here. Nourish his soul and heart with strength 
and purity* and piety, that he may, 0 Lord, find the bless* 
c»ings of communion with Thee through everlasting ages. 
And have mercy, my Father* upon all my brothers and 
eisters gathered iu this chapel this morning ; sanotify their 
hearts, purify their Resolutions and aspirations, and 0 our 
loving God, gather us together in Thy holy family, that 
we may learn to worship Thee in spirit and in truth as our 
common Father, in time and eternity, The blessing of the 
holy Lord be with^ou all. Amen. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Sen made a pilgrimage to 
the Raja’s grave. In accordance with the known 
wishes of the deceased, the noble stranger had been 
first laid in a shady spot in the garden of the house 
where he breathed his fast, surrounded by deeply 
sorrowing friends ; but^as his distinguished country- 
man, Dwarka Nath Tagore, wished to erect a suit- 
able nfonument over his grave, the coffin was re- 
moved, in 1841, to the beautiful cemetery of Arro’s 
Vale, where a noble-looking Oriental monument 
marks the sacred spot. Mr. Sen was deeply in- 
terested in the beautiful spot, and did not leave the 
tomb until, kneeling beside it, surrounded by his 
sympathizing friends, he had engaged in earnest 
prayer. He then inscribed his name in the book kept 
at the lodge for Hindu visitants. 

Mr. Sen came to Bristol so exhausted with his 
London campaign, that he was unable to give more 
than a hurried glance at the various institutions, 
the memory of which he would have desired to carry 
to Indi?., presenting, as they do, types of benevolent 
work quite unknown there. Still, he saw with 
evident appreciation of their intention, the well- 
managed schools for girls and infants,' where future 
teachers are being trained, while assisting in giving 
instruction ; the Ragged School, where every useful 
appliance is provided for the lowest of the popula- 
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tion ; the Workman’s Hall, or superior clubhouse 
for the working-classes; the certified, Industrial 
School, where miserable vagrant boys are trained 
into self-supporting intelligent citizens ; and, the 
Reformatory School for girls. The remarkable 
beauties of the neighbourhood, an <J the many pages 
of our history revealed in the city and its vicinity, 
he had not time to glance at. 

It had been desired to give Mr. Sen a great pub- 
lic reception, the Mayor having promised to preside ; 
but the time of his visit having been deferred, and 
a warmly-contested election fully occupying the 
public mind, the audience at his public address at 
the Victoria Rooms was* of a more limited though 
warmly appreciating nature. He astonished and de- 
lighted us by the powerful and logical arrangement 
of his subject, his discriminating praise and candid 
blame of our country, and his ardSnt patriotism, 
no fess than by his graceful ease and perfect mastery 
of our language. 

On the following evening a soiree had been 
arranged for him, to give those who wished to learn 
personally fromw*himself the nature of his religious 
movement, an opportunity of asking such questions 
as they desired. The fine Elizabethan oak draw- 
ing-room of the Red Lodge was beautifully de- 
corated for this interesting occasion, and about a 
hundred and fifty guests were assembled, among 
them several clergymen, Dissenting^ministers, magis- 
trates, and others who felt it a privilege to give our 
friend a welcome among us. Many questions were 
asked and answered most satisfactorily, and though 
his answer the query, “ What do you mean by 
salvation ? ’’might not have been in accordance with 
the views of many, yet none could deny that he 
stated what was the true end and aim of all religion* 
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It was proposed at this meeting to establish aii 
Association which might co-operate with Mr. Sen 
m his great work of ameliorating the condition of 
his countrymen. To this he gladly assented, and 
especially asked for aid in promoting female educa- 
tion. The lateness of the hoiir, however, prevented 
any steps from being then taken. It was earnestly 
desired that he should return to Bristol before 
leaving England, to complete what he had com- 
menced, and give us some definite idea of what he 
desired from us. 

The scheme of this Association was afterwards 
sketched with the sanction of Mr. Sen, who thought 
it likely to be of o great value, and to supply a felt 
want. On the 9th pf September he revisited 
Bristol, and spoke at the inauguration of the 
Association. 
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Jrne 15, 1870. 

Babtt Keshub Chunder Son, whose appearance in 
this country as the advocate of the claims of his 
fellow-countrymen in India, has awakened so much 
interest, gave an address at the Guildhall, Bath, on 
Wednesday, June 15, on “ England’s Duties to- 
wards India/ * to "a large and appreciative audience. 
The large room was crowded* and the eloquence as 
well as the sincerity and enthusiasm of the speaker 
deeply impressed the audience who, testified^ their 
appreciation of his ability by frequent applause. 
The chair .was taken by the Mayor, T. W. Gibbs 
Esq., who, in# introducing the lecturer, said: — 
He had on previous occasions remarked that it was 
one of the most agreeable duties connected with 
the office he had # fhe honor to hold, that of attend- 
ing the meetings of eminent persons who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in various departments of 
thought, and who desired to lay their views before 
a Bath audience. There were many things, he 
thought, which ought to make them regard the 
present occasion as one of distinguished interest. 
He said they must be all aware that the Jiindoo 
gentleman who had honoured them that evening 
was widely renowned for liis intellectual ability and 
his "remark able eloquence, as also for the great 
mastery be had obtained over a language which, 
although not alien, at the same time was not his 
pwn. He was likewise remarkable for earnest zeal 
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in bringing about tbe reformation of the Hindoo 
religion. Wh,en a Christian audience knew that a 
Hindoo was strenuously advocating the abolition of 
caste, that he aimed at the extermination of ido- 
latry, and whep they thought of the sacrifices of 
Juggernaut, the slavery of women, the barbarities 
of the Suttee, and all the murderous practices and 
superstitions of that country, he need go no farther 
to account for the interest which welcomed him 
upon that platform. In Bath especially he should 
anticipate his lecture would be heard with very 
great interest ; because this city had from the days 
of Clive and Hastings down to those of Napier, 
Havelock, and Lawrence, been the favourite resort 
of those men who had distinguished themselves in 
India, and around whom were many recollections 
of imperishable glory. With regard to the imme- 
diate subject of the evening, he might say that the 
duties of England in relation to India opened a wide 
field of consideration and discussior. The interest 
which welcomed him upon that platform could be 
well understood, both as regarded moral obligation, 
international jurisprudence, and political philosophy, 
which they might be assured would receive ample 
manipulation from their distinguished guest, from 
whom he would no longer detain them. Before sit- 
ting down, he wished to tell them that he (Mr. 
Sen) would he happy to answer any questions which 
the audience might put to him with regard to the 
prospects and condition of that important country. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, upon rising, was 
greeted with loud and prolonged applause. He 
commenced his discourse by calling their attention 
to the many important changes which had taken 
place in India during the last fifty years. The 
whole social organization has been roused and 
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galvanized into now life. In some places, unfor- 
tunately, the people were drifting to scepticism, 
reckless habits of thought, and gross materialism. 
We generally find such a state of things in times 
of transition. After years of despotism and sla- 
very, when the mind of man rouses itself suddenly 
in order to receive the light of liberty and truth, 
although a fortunate few do, under the guidance of 
God’s Holy Spirit, embrace the truth and obtain 
comfort and peace for their agitated and anxious 
hearts, others there are who wildly run to the other 
extreme, and forsaking spiritual despotism, become 
absolutely free from all restraint. They abuse the 
sacred prerogative of liberty, and become absolute- 
ly reckless in thought and* action. Many of the 
books published here and on the Continent of late 
years have found their way into India, and .they 
have* tended directly or indirectly to strengthen the 
spirit of scepticism there. Unless the progress of 
this evil be arrested, the influence of civilization 
will have rescuec? thousands from one evil only to 
plunge them into another. Education, nevertheless, 
has done wonder®, and we may look forward with 
great hope to the future in this direction. It is, 
therefore, the first duty of England towards India 
to dtnploy all possible agencies and means to spread 
liberal education throughout the land. It is her duty 
to establish schools over the whole length and breadth 
of the country. • And if male education is important, 
the education of women is infinitely more so, Jjecause 
we always find that no nation attains to any excel- 
lence or greatness unless the, women are properly 
educated. Yoh may feel proud of the number of 
youths who have yon university honours— ^their 
faces full of moral and intellectual earnestness ; but 
if you are far-sighted, if you have the power to look* 

V. 
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into the future, you must admit that these are only 
the work of one generation ; and were the English, 
through any calamity, to leave the country, and 
English rule to cease, in the next generation perhaps 
the rays of enlightenment might be altogether lost 
in darkness. A strong reaction might neutralize the 
present effects of education. But if you educate 
the women, ycu allow the stream of education to 
flow on for ages. If you train Indian mothers and 
wives, you prevent the succeeding generation from 
growing up in the superstitions of the country. It 
is for those reasons that the work of female educa^ 
tion is so peculiary important. And in promoting 
this great work-, there are delicate customs and 
feelings which you must take into consideration. 
There are habits and prejudices interwoven with the 
life of the nation, and if you venture to introduce 
sudden innovations, you will perhaps alarm 
the people and keep them back for many years. It 
is, therefore, necessary that reformers should act 
with great caution in this matter. *• We must train 
up female teachers that they may carry on the 
work in a feminine spirit and with’ bender and affec- 
tionate hearts. (Applause.) The work of educa^ 
ting women belongs legitimately to women, and 
therefore it should be entrusted to native females, 
trained and qualified for the work. But if wo 
leave it in the hands of men, who do not and cannot 
understand female society, they will fail to produce 
the desired result. In this matter the support of private 
individuals in England is a necessity. The Govern- 
ment will do all in tf»eir power to educate men, and 
they have begun to educate women ; hut individuals 
can do things which Government cannot possibly do, 
and I hope my friends here, and in other parts of 
England, will organize a movement to rescue 
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Indian women from ignorance and superstition, I 
have laid considerable stress on education, because 
I believe that it will remedy all the evils in India. 
I myself must own what wonderful effect English 
education has had upon me. (Lou^ applause.) If, 
therefore, I find that in all the great cities and 
villages of India there are colleges and schools 
carrying on this great work of native education, and 
allowing it to penetrate the masses of society, and 
that female teachers are extensively engaged in 
communicating the blessings they have received to 
their less fortunate sisters, then I shall rejoice, and 
rejoice abundantly. . 

Mr. Sen then spoke of the terrible evil wrought 
in India by the introduction of the liquor traffic, 
the abolition of which he regarded as the second 
duty of England towards India. He then gave a 
brief description of the Brahmo Somaj, in which 
he said that they tried to reform the marriage cus- 
toms of the country, and to make marriage what it 
ought to he — ^a spiritual union established by God 
between heart anc^ heart, and soul and soul. After 
dwelling upon tlie obligation which England was 
under to India, to spread the truths of religion and 
the benefits of education among her subjects in that 
land, $he lecturer spoke of his country and its glory 
in past ages in glowing panegyric. While other 
nations that are now in a state of refinement and 
civilization werfi sunk in ignorance *and barbarism, 
India possessed a very high order of civilwation. 
There was a system of astronomy formerly in India 
that has excited the wonderland admiration of 
succeeding ages. In ancient times, Indian ladies 
came forward and took part in public undertakings 
and wrote books. In the early Hindu literature 
we find the names of Indian ladies who put im- 
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ortant relig ious questions to their husbands and 
eachers, demanding proper answers. I can never 
look upon the redeeming features of India’s past 
history without feeling a thrill of patriotic lire run- 
ning through my heart. Proud of our nationality, 
we shall ask you to give us all the good things you 
have in England, but not your corruptions. Let 
the stream of enlightenment and knowledge which 
you send forth to my country promote morality and 
religion without sweeping away Indian nationality. 
You are as much responsible as we are for the jealous 
and careful preservation of everything that is good 
and ennobling in Indian society. There foro I beg 
all who are able, to study Indian life, manners, and 
history, and to give up all those narrow ideas which 
many Englishmen entertain with respect to India. 
In yo«ur Parliament you generally introduce Indian 
subjects for discussion at the end of the session, 
when the honourable members have been fatigued 
and exhausted by their labours. You should not 
treat India as though it were a 'country peopled 
with savages. India is a vast country, numbering 
180, 000, (XX) of human souls and ' twenty different 
languages. Such is the country you are called upon 
to rule. An awful and tremendous power rests in 
your hands, and if you like you can abuse it dtad 
revel in most ignoble and shocking triumphs ; or 
you can use your prerogatives rightly and in a 
Christian-like manner, and you may succeed in 
raising find saving 180,000,000 of the children of 
God from intellectual darkness, social impurity, and 
moral degradation. sRun, therefore, to the rescue 
of India, and save my country — now/' Ladies rt and 
gentlemen, I hope you have not come merely to 
hear how a native of Bengal can speak the English 
language. I hope you have not assembled merely 
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to satisfy your curiosity, but that you have come 
for a higher and nobler purpose ;*and I trust that 
your interest in our glorious country will be so far 
excited and aroused that you will not rest satisfied 
until all the evils in the administration of India are 
completely swept away. Before mdh you may sound 
your trumpets, but remember the all-searching eyes 
of the Divine Ruler, by Whom you jare held respon- 
sible, and from Whose hands shall flow perennial 
streams of everlasting reward if you respond to His 
call. Ladies and gentlemen, and Mr. Mayor, I 
thank you all for the kind attention with which you 
have heard me. 

A vote of thanks to tho* lecturer ,was proposed by 
Mr. W. Hunt, seconded by the Rev. J. Macnaught, 
and on being put to the meeting was carried by ac- 
clamation. A similar vote to the Jdayor for pre- 
siding concluded the proceedings. 
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Friday, June 17, 1870. 

On Friday, June 17, Baboo Keshub Ckunder Sen 
delivered a lecture on “ Indian Reform ” in the 
Temperance Hall, Leicester, to a numerous audience, 
composed of members of all sects and parties, the 
platform being occupied by representative men of 
fcke various religious denominations and political 
creeds in the town, ampngst whom were the Rev. J. 
N. Bennie, T. Stevenson, J. J. Goadby, C. C. Coe, 
R. Harley, J. C. Pike, II. Wilkinson, S. Stone, 
Esq., 'Aldermen T. W. Hodges, Geo. Baines, anjJ J. 
Stafford, Councillors T. F. Johnson, W. H. Walker, 
Jas. Thompson, W. Kempson, J. 1^, Ellis, H. T. 
Chambers, Messrs. E. Clepkan, T. M. Evans, J. 
Harrap, and F. Stone. The Mayor, G. Stevenson 
Esq., occupied the chair, and briefly introduced 
the lecturer, who was received most enthusiastically. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen said : — The present 
religious and social condition of India ought to •ex- 
cite the deepest interest and sympathy of the people 
of England. They would certainly admit that Pro- 
vidence had for wise and benevolent 0 purposes con- 
nected the destinies of the two countries. In order 
that India might be emancipated from all those evils 
from which she had suffered for many many years, 
the merciful God had entrusted the political and 
social interests of her inhabitants to Great Britain. 
It was necessary, therefore, that all the people of 
England should study and understand the present 
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.state of his country. The more the condition of 
India was properly understood and Appreciated here, 
the more, he believed, would the .British people be 
in a position to do justice to the millions of jjcople 
committed to their care, and the more earnestly 
would they try to remedy those # serious defects 
which at present existed in the government of that 
country, and to introduce important and urgent 
reforms. It was his honest and firm conviction 
that the British heart, whatever might be said 
against it, was generous : if, therefore, England 
could but understand accurately the state of affairs 
in India, she would, he hoped, do justice to India. 
(Applause.) But unfortunately in this country 
there were very few who cared to pay much atten- 
tion to the affairs of his country. In fact, the 
moral and soeial condition of India .was a subject 
exceedingly difficult for foreigners to understand 
and grasp. It was therefore his desire, and would 
be his endeavour, to give information of the actual 
wants of that coifntry, in order that they might be 
supplied. It afforded him profound gratification to 
be able to bear testimony to the fact that England 
had done wonders in the way of intellectually and 
socially elevating the condition of his countrymen. 
After speaking of these improvements in detail, the 
lecturer said that the British Government and the 
British nation had certainly every reason to congra- 
tulate themselves on these glorious results of their 
administration. For all these, he offered th\p coun- 
try his most heartfelt thanks. But they would 
allow him to say that to rule Ijidia was not an easy 
thing. Many people seemed to think that India 
was inhabited by a parcel of savages, that it was a 
small country, and that they could trifle with the 
destinies of its inhabitants ; that the ruling class 
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might do what they liked. They wotfld allow him 
to say that Iridia was a great country ; it boasted 
a glorious antiquity, and had a more glorious future 
before it. (Applause.) Every honest Indian must 
feel proud, and his heart must glow with patriotic 
ardour and enthusiasm, as he turned his eyes back- 
ward and saw the grand and glorious civilization 
that India enjoyed when England and other surround- 
ing countries in the west were in a state of barbarism 
and ignorance. (Hear, hear.) The more he reflected 
on this, the more proud he became of his nationality. 
They must remember that there were 180,000,000 
of people in the continent of India, whose interests 
had been entrusted to th&ir safe keeping, and could 
they for one moment believe that they held India 
for the sake of England, for the gratification of 
their own selfisjh ends ? He, for one, stood up to pro- 
test against this theory, unfortunately still entertain- 
ed by some ; but he believed that, amongst true states- 
men and generous-hearted real Englishmen, such 
a theory could no longer find favour. (Applause.) 
The days for maltreating his countrymen and deny- 
ing them justice, were, he hoped,* f 'gone, and gone 
for ever. (Applause.) The days when Englishmen 
believed they could trifle with that country with 
impunity were gone by, and now he hoped that 
every Englishman believed that if grave injustice 
was done to India it would recoil tremendously on 
England. (Hear, hear.) If they were guilty of 
doing injustice to his country, they would be. called 
away from it by that God by whom they were en- 
trusted with it. It was, therefore, their interest to 
meet the wants of the country, and to further all 
necessary reforms. Their first duty was to spread 
education far and wide. (Applause.) And they 
should do all in their power to promote female 
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education. (Applause.) That was a # work of special 
and peculiar importance to his country ; for if wo- 
men were denied education, reformation there might 
be, but that reformation must necessarily be shallow' 
and superficial, and would not exercise a deep and 
abiding influence. (Hear, hear.) They must give 
India good mothers and good wives, in order that 
they might train up children in the fear and love of 
God, and in all those great and good ideas' which 
were exceedingly important at the present day. 
He hoped that his friends in England would 
do all in their power, by personal example and 
influence and active sympathy, to strengthen the 
hands of the reformers in India who were promot- 
ing the work of female education. (Applause.) If 
some of the ladies could go out to India and 
undertake the mission of emancipating their sisters 
ther® from caste, and ignorance, and prejudice, what? 
a glorious thing it would bo ; they would receive the 
everlasting and abiding reward which God dispensed 
to those who consecrated their lives to the blessed 
work of philanthropy and charity. (Applause.) 
Speaking of the Brahmo Somaj, Mr. Sen expressed 
his thankfulness that his countiymen had been 
enabled to organize this national association of 
ThtJIsts, "whose business was not only to pray unto 
the One True God, but to promote practical, social 
reform in all possible ways. (Applause.) They 
were poor in resources and smalWn number, not 
strong, not mighty — not many mighty, not, many 
strong were called — weak, helpless men, who had 
been persecuted and annoyed ,in many cases by 
their •orthodof Hindu countrymen; yet there they 
were, humbly and quietly going on with that work 
with which Providence had entrusted them. Noise* 
lessly and silently flowed in Inda the stream of 
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national reformation — now and then it assumed 
awful proportions and directed its great force and 
power to sweep away the accumulated errors and 
idolatry of ages and the embankments of social 
corruption — and yet, after a time subsiding, and 
quietly and silently resuming its course — a stream 
that carried with it all that was good in the east and 
the west, and fertilized in its course the hearts and 
souls of men, and produced abundant harvests of 
peace and prosperity, purity and holiness— *a stream 
that came from God Himself, its primitive fountain 
head, and flowed down in inspiration through indi- 
vidual souls and national, life, and would one day 
dkrry the bark* of Indian society into the haven of 
purity and peace. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. N. Bennie in moving a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer eulogized the very noble and eloquent 
address to which they had all listened with so much 
interest, and, he trusted, also with so much profit. 
He went on to say that he could not forbear for a 
moment alluding to the great an'd noble principles 
which their Indian friend had reminded them of. 
His would be a voice of instruction as well as of 
rebuke ; and it could not but have done English 
citizens good to hear, coming from tho other side of 
the world, the grand declaration of the etefhal 
dogma, the Fatherhood of God, and tho brother- 
hood of man. (Applause.) He believed that the 
days were fast parsing away when it 'would be possi- 
ble for.honest and intelligent Christians to suppose 
that Christianity was bound up either in special 
ecclesiastical organizations, or in special metaphy- 
sical doctrines, of limited extent. (Ltfud applause.) 
And, therefore, as a minister of Christ he hailed 
with thankfulness the information that in the 
vast continent of India the proclamation was at 
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last going forth that t&ere is one God, the 
Father of us all, and that we sffe all brethren 
one with another. (Applause.) Their friend 
spoke of the ministers from whose lips that mighty 
message was going forth, as if they were poor 
and weak ; but surely they were *not poor with 
such a possession as that — surely the lips could not 
be weak that made that ancient declaration which 
must sooner or later conquer the world, and win it 
to Him that would keep it. (Applause.) These 
two grand truths were the very pillars and sinews 
of Christianity, and wherever they heard a vast re- 
formation being commenced, and a great country 
throwing aside idolatry, ignorance, and intemper- 
ance, caste, and polygamy, there they would rejoice 
to know that the work of the Son of Man was 
being effectually done, and that there a ray was 
going forth from the Eternal Light which lighteth 
every man, that there was good in the Hindu as 
well as in the Christian, else their Christianity would 
have no meaning in it, — and hence they thanked 
God that He had sent them His living epistle to re- 
mind them of the ^rufch they were apt to lose sight 
of in the midst of their own petty and insignificant 
differences. (Loud applause.) But there was an- 
other most necessary and glorious truth, to which 
he could not but for a moment allude, and it was 
this : he rejoiced to hear this Indian say that the 
last thing he j^ould do was to giye up his nation- 
ality. Because he believed in a God of Providence, 
he believed the last thing God wanted a man* to do 
would be to give up his nationality. Let them cling 
to alb the goi>d that God had given, and to every 
pure and simple institution ; and let them cast away 
for ever the poor and petty ambition that they were 
meant to make all men everywhere English. Let 
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them be content if they made them true and living 
men. The ch<&r which their friend’s remarks with 
reference to intemperance called forth, made him 
feel how wrong the Government was in promoting 
a traffic in India which was the means of demora- 
lizing and enslaving a great population. If Chris- 
tian missionaries would bear in mind that they had to 
testify of the liying God, and not to bring the Hindus 
to think exactly as they did, they would have a far 
mightier blessing resting on their work, and a far 
larger harvest given in return for their labours. But 
if Mr. Sen’s voice had been one of gratitude, of 
rebuke, of instruction, it was also a voice of immense 
hope. They lizard that l in that vast continent, of 
which they were apt Jo think as covered with spiri- 
tual darkness, there were clear and unmistakable 
signs of the day breaking, and they might be en- 
couraged to believe that not only were these signs 
to be found in India, but in our own land ; for 
the very demons their friend called upon them to 
arise and slay there, were the very^Iemons they were 
called upon to arise and slay here — the demons of 
ignorance and intemperance. They found that re- 
deemed humanity in India was waging the same war 
that redeemed humanity was waging here ; and 
he believed he spoke as a Christian — expressing ^the 
thought, the thankful thought and conviction of 
Christians — that the day would not be far distant 
when humanity* must at last acknowledge its true 
and Divine Head, and must so win a lasting victory 
over evil, which he believed all the struggles in 
which they had to engage were meant to lead them 
on and prepare them for. Lastly, the^r owed thanks 
to him who had addressed them, for his true and 
Christian example. He found evils crushing his 
countrymen, and he rose and came to the ends of 
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the earth that he might put an e*d to those evils, 
and set free his brethren. And if they did the same 
in their own spheres, surely they would in their 
own hearts and lives feel that they were waging a 
war which was destined to be victorious over all the 
powers of evil, — that they were brother soldiers in 
the same army as Chunder Sen, and fighting under 
the same banner, and should at lasf share in one 
glorious and eternal victory. (Applause.) 

The Rev. R. Harley seconded the motion, which 
was carried. 

Mr. Sen briefly replied, and the proceedings ter- 
minated with a vote of thanks to the^ Mayor. 
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Monday % June 20, 1870. 

A meeting, was held in the Masonic Hall, on, 
Monday, June 20, to welcome the eminent Hindu/ 
Reformer, Babu Keshub Chunder Sen. The Mayor 
Mr. T. Prime, presided, and there was a crowded 
attendance. Among those on the platform were the, 
Revs. C. Vince, G. P. Johnston, J. J. Brown, H. 
W. Crosskey, C. Clarke, G, J. Emanuel, b. a., 
W.Gibson, D. Madinnis, G. Follows, J. Gordon, E. 
Myers, Alderman Ryland, Dr. Sebastian Evans, M 
W. Middlemore, Alderman Osborne, Messrs. Picker- 
ing, Brooke Smith, T. Kenrick, F. Osier, J. A. 
Kenrick, H. New, Dr. Russell? Messrs. T. H. 
Ryland, J. R. Mott, H. Payton, H. F. Osier, R. 
Chamberlain, T. Griffiths, and J. B: G.ausby. There, 
were a great many ladies present. 

The Rev. H. W. Crosskey read letters, of apology 
from the Rev. R. W. Dale, the Rev. John Har- 
greaves, and the Rev. Samuel Thornton. The fol- 
lowing was the letter of Mr. Dale, who, it was stated, 
was in London on important business’ connected with, 
the education question : — 

“ My Dear Sir, — 

“ I very much regret that it will be impos- 
sible for me to be at the meeting on Monday night, as 
it is absolutely necessary that I should be in London. 
A few hours which I had the opportunity of spend- 
ing with Mr. Sen, ini, London, a month or two ago, 
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left on my mind so deep an impression of his earnest* 
ness and fidelity to the light whfth has come to 
him, that I am very sorry to be unable to express 
'publicly my esteem for himself and my cordial Sym- 
pathy Vvith him in the great work to which, as I 
believe, God has called him. I csftmot doubt that 
his restoration to a faith in the One Living and True 
Ood, after a period of complete daijrness and doubt, 
was the result of the immediate action of God’s 
Spirit oh his heart ; and I earnestly trust that by 
that same Spirit he may be led into all truth. Had 
I been present I should have liked to say something 
about the relations between the supreme revelation 
of God in Christ, and tllose immediate intuitions 
of the glory, and goodness, and nearness of God, 
which are possible in the absence of .all knowledge 
or recognition of the unique work of Christ. The 
subject is one naturally suggested by Mr* Sen’s 
position, and of profound interest to all who believe 
f hat — whether consciously or unconsciously — man 
finds his way *to God only because God has first 
found his way through Christ to man. But I can- 
not discuss iir % note a subject which would have 
been too large for a speech. Express to Mr. Sen 
and to the meeting my disappointment at being ob- 
liged to be absent. — Faithfully yours, 

“ R. W. Hale. 

“ The Rev. H. W. Crosskey .’* 

The Mayor said he had attended no meeting the 
^object of which commended itself more to his judg- 
ment than that they had assembled for that* night— 
to give a hearty and sincere welcome to their friend 
from India.»(Hear, hear.) In the name of the great 
•community of which he was itayor, he ventured to 
assure Mr. Sen that they fully recognised the great 
services he had rendered. 
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The Bev. H. W. Cbosskey moved the following 
resolution : — ‘“That this meeting, composed ol 
members of various religious denominations, offers 
a cordial welcome to Keshub Chunder Sen, the 
leader and representative of the Brahmo Somaj of 
India, and assures him and his fellow-labourers of 
its deep sympathy with their noble work of abolish- 
ing idolatry, breaking down caste, and diffusing a 
higher and freer moral and religious life amongst 
the people of that vast empire.’ * In the course of 
his speech Mr. Crosskey said : The two great prin- 
ciples which distinguish the Brahmo Somaj are 
these : — in the first place, it seeks direct access to 
the living God it puts aside idols, and brings the 
soul of man into personal and immediate relation- 
ship with the everlasting Father. In the second 
place, the Brahmo Somaj abolishes caste. (Loud 
applause.) What are we perplexed with here .but 
the claims of caste? These claims, social and 
pietist, threaten the life of the nation ; therefore 
we sympathize with the efforts of those who are 
seeking to deal a death-blow to the system in a 
country so old and so great as IiSdia. (Applause.) 
There is another reason why we heartily welcome 
our guest, and that is that we believe he is dis- 
tinguished by a deep and fervent religious spk.it, 
and that through every moral change and social re- 
form he strives to commune with the Spirit of the 
Living God. I believe all religious^ reforms come 
from this baptism of the Holy Spirit. You may 
multiply railways, increase telegraph communica- 
tions — I believe you may teach the elements of 
civilization — but unless in the great* heart of the 
country there exists* a deep and fervent feeling, all 
your efforts will notjbring forth fruit. I ask, then, for 
your sympathy in the movement of reform in India. 
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The Rev. C. Vince seconded the resolution, 
saying, in the name of Mr. Dale Und his own, as 
well as in the name of many other ministers 
belonging to what were called the Nonconformist 
bodies in the town, that he could with the utmost 
confidence tender to their illustriotfe guest a most 
hearty welcome, and an assurance of their intense 
sympathy with that great work ^rhich he was 
striving to do for his fatherland. After describing 
the work that was being carried on in India, and 
pointing out that it was directed at the destruction 
of practices of a hideous nature, Mr. Vince conclud- 
ed by wishing Baboo Chundcr Sen and his fellow- 
workers “ God speed” in thfcir labour^. 

The resolution was then pu^to the meeting, and 
carried unanimously amid applause. 

Baboo Keshub C bunder Sen said he felt 
greatjy honoured by the generous and 'cordial recep- 
tion which had been accorded to him. He must 
gladly acknowledge the fact that since his arrival in 
this country he liral found kind treatment among all 
classes of the English people. They had united, 
in spite of doctrinal disagreement with him on 
several points of theology, in welcoming him, and 
extending to him the right hand of hospitality and 
fellowship. For all this he thanked the British 
nation from the bottom of his heart. He might say 
that in some cases his friends had allowed their 
kindness to run # too far. To use an expressive though 
inelegant term, thqy had lionized him. (Laughter.) 
He had often said to them, “ Don’t Hatter my 
vanity ; don’t make too much of me ; pray don't 
put 1 m forward in public meetings.” They however 
seemed to say, fc ‘ It is not always that we get a 
foreigner, and we must therefore make the best use 
of you.” (Loud laughter.) And so they had been 
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carrying him, as jt were, from town to town, from 
house to house, from meeting to meeting, from tea- 
party to tea-party — (loud laughter) — and he didn’t 
know where he should stop. All this, perhaps, in- 
dicated nothing^ more than excess of benevolence — 
he might say exuberance of hospitality. Though, 
therefore, he felt flattered, he felt at the same time 
honoured by such kind and generous treatment. 
They were perhaps aware of the objects of his visit 
to this great country. In the first place he came 
here as a student, to study with his own eyes and 
his own independent judgment what English civili- 
zation was, and what it had done in England : to 
shrvey Christian life in all its aspects and bearings : 
to analyze Christian character, and to realize as far 
as possible the sweetness of Christian domestic life. 
He ,came here in order that he might carry home 
practical lessons of Christian civilization and life for 
the benefit of India, his beloved country. (Cheers.) 
Whatever his shortcomings and unworthiness might 
be, he believed most devoutly thatf God had brought 
him to this land ; and he hoped he would be enabled, 
under the guidance of the Holf’ "Spirit, to study 
aright all ennobling and purifying Christian institu- 
tions as they exist in Christian countries, so that 
when he went home he might help his countrymen 
to use those institutions for the benefit of their 
country. He came here also to tell Englishmen 
what they had" done for his country, politically, 
socially, and intellectually. He came, in fact, to 
plead the cause of India before the British people. 
He desired to inform them of India’s wants and 
England’s duties towards India (hear, hear); tind he 
entertained the hope that they would not hear what 
he had got to say in a theoretical and speculative 
spirit, but that practical steps would be adopted in 
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order to remedy the defects pointed out, and to act 
upon the suggestions that were made. India had 
been justly called the richest jewel in the British 
diadem, and he trusted he would be enabled to make 
the British nation feel its duty to India — to give 
her moral, social, and political prosperity and great- 
ness. (Cheers.) He feared that he was unworthy 
of the work, but with God’s help he hoped to 
succeed. He did not belong to any political 
party in his country ; he did not come here as 
the representative of any particular section of 
the Indian community — rich or poor, the landholders 
or the peasantry. Nor did he come here to identify 
himself with any particular section of the British 
nation. He should try, as ha had hitherto tried, to 
fraternise with all classes. He desired simply to 
advocate the claims of all India before the .whole 
British public. He hoped and trusted that the same 
God who in His mysterious and merciful providence, 
for wise and* benevolent purposes, had united the 
destinies of England and India, would stir up the 
genuine British heart — which, he believed, in spite of 
all its shortcomings, was generous and noble — and 
make the British nation strong, and even enthusias- 
tic, in discharging their duty towards ene hundred 
arid eighty millions of the Indian people, whose in- 
terests He had confided to their, safe keeping. 
(Cheers.) Before proceeding further he wished to 
say a few words as to his relations with the various 
Christian sects which surrounded him. Jlis first 
utterances in the Hanover Square meeting in London, 
had, he was glad to say, excited curiosity and 
intefest oif all sides, among all sections and 
classes of the English nation. Different men 
had interpreted his utterances differently, and 
though they had all expressed their cordial and 
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warm sympathy^ with, him, yet many seemed to 
suppose that he had come half way towards their 
respective creeds, and they were waiting to see him 
embrace such creeds fully. This point, he thought, 
required a few words of explanation from him. 
Since his arrival in England lie had found himself 
incessantly surrounded by various religious denomi- 
nations, professing to be Christians. “Methinks,” 
he said to himself, “ I have come into a vast market. 
Every sect is like a small shop where a peculiar kind 
of Christianity is offered for sale. ( Hear, hear, 
laughter, and applause.) As I go from door to door, 
from shop to shop— (laughter) — each sect steps 
forward and offe*3 for my acceptance and use its 
own interpretations of^Rie Bible and its own peculiar 
Christian beliefs. I cannot but feel perplexed, and 
even amused, amidst countless and quarrelling sects. 
It appears to me, and always has appeared to Qie, 
that no Christian nation on earth represents fully 
and thoroughly Christ’s idea of the kingdom of God.” 
(Hear, hear.) He did believe, and*he 'must candid- 
ly and boldly say, that no Christian sect puts forth 
the genuine and full Christ as he *wfts and as he is, 
but, in some cases, a mutilated, disfigured Christ, 
and, what was more shameful, in many cases, a coun- 
terfeit Christ. Now, he wished to say that he hud 
not come to England as one who had yet to find 
Christ. (Loud applause.) When the Homan 
Catholic, the Protestant, the Unitarian, the Trinita- 
rian, th$ Broad Church, the Low Church, the High 
Church, all came round him and offered him their 
respective Christs, he desired to say to one and all, 
“Think you that I, have no Christ* within 4ne P 
(Renewed applause.) Though an Indian, I still can 
humbly say, thank God that I have my Christ.” 
He did not wish them to he speaking of Christ 
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always as theirChrist. If God’s ligjit was not their 
monopoly, or the monopoly of any particular nation 
or sect, but the universal property of all mankind, 
then he said that God’s Christ was not merely their 
Christ, but also his Christ* (Loud cheers.) And if 
they excluded and ignored certain portions in the life 
and teachings of Christ, and accepted only that 
portion which they thought was of real importance, 
but which might not be the only important thing in 
Christ’s life and teaching, might he not be allowed 
to use his Christ as he thought his God had taught 
him? (Hear, hear.) There was the many-sided 
Christ, sending out into the atmosphere of the 
world bright celestial rays of purity and peace — ot 
universal love and charity, if each sect in Chris- 
tendom accepted, as it were, a part of Christ, might 
not he, an Indian, accept him in his own humble 
way, and which he believed was the right way ? 
He would not allow any Christian sect to inter- 
fere with his own independent judgment. (Cheers.) 
His God, with His all-searching eyes, knew that he 
desired in a spirit of meekness and humility, to 
“worship Him inspirit and in truth.” He was as 
earnestly hungering and thirsting after salvation as 
any in that meeting could possibly be, and his coun- 
try %as as much stirring itself up from the depths 
of degradation in order to find life and kiss light, as 
was perhaps England or any other Christian nation 
trying to worship and love God and? truth. If they 
in England had their sectarian doctrines and dogmas 
about Christ, they might reserve them for their 
own use. (Laughter.) He didrnot for one moment 
questibn or dispute their right to use them in any 
way they chose; but he hoped they would allow him 
to say what he honestly believed, that in no Christi- 
an country under the sun had Christ been fully 
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Realized. (Hear, hear.) He certainly desired 
earnestly that^ every Christian man and every 
Christian woman should have pity and compas- 
sion Upon India, and do all in their power to 
lift that country from its present degraded condi- 
tion; but as to dogmas, doctrines, rites, ceremonies, 
the bodily Christ and the local Christ, the Christ of 
this country <and the Christ of that sect, he said 
Unto them all,** speak not to me of these things*” Ho 
Wanted life— a life of sanctity, of purity, and of 
holiness, such as Christ-like simplicity and Christ*- 
like faith alone could beget. (Cheers.) Let them 
come to him as to a brother, and they would find 
toll the doors of his heart and soul open to re*- 
ceive all manner help calculated to purify 
him and his countrymen — he came to beg that 
help, not to heg their dogmas and doctrines. He 
would not have mere preaching or teaching, but 
life in Christ. Let them give that, and he would 
reverently accept it, and carry rfc to his country 
as a mighty and precious blessing. He might, 
therefore, be allowed to say that while he did 
not desire to criticize adversely r any of the dogmas 
of any sect, he was prepared to fraternize with 
all Christian sects, for he believed that there 
Was in each sect a grand truth to be learned. •( Ap- 
plause.) Therefore he would not allow his heart 
to be puffed up with conceit, nor allow his soul to 
assume the narrow position of a Hindu sectarian 5 
but freely and humbly he desired to accept all 
manner of good influences that they could bring to 
bear upon him. (Cheers.) 

One thing which had gratified him 1 very much in 
the treatment he had received from the English 
people was that they had not merely sympathized 
with him personally, but had come forward both in 
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private and public meetings to sympathize with his* 
in the work he and; others were carrying on in India 
— the work of emancipating, his countrymen and. 
countrywomen from idolatry and caste, and frosa 
injurious social institutions and customs. (Hear, 
hear.) Mr. Sen then drew a vivfd picture of the 
condition of India two hundred years ago, when the 
ancient literature and science of the country had, 
perished, and the. ancient monotheistic faith had 
been corrupted, and when, instead of the doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man, they found- society puU 
verized into sects and castes, and the people degraded 
and oppressed by a powerful priesthood. The ancient 
custom of allowing ladies *tho privilege of taking 
part in public movements had*Jjeen utterly abolished, 
and they were confined night and day within the 
pale of what was called the zenana, a$d deprived of 
the .light of education, intellectual and spiritual; 
A most horrid system of polygamy was then estab- 
lished, by which old men of seventy were united to, 
fifty or sixty girR, who were perhaps npt more than, 
seven or eight years of age ; and it must be re- 
membered that* those who became widows after 
marriages of that sort, were doomed to perpetual, 
widowhood. India was, in fact, two hundred years 
a nation that had once boasted of its. social, 
intellectual, and spiritual refinement, but was sunk 
in the mire of ignorance, social depravity, and moral 
contamination^ divided into sects amd castes warring^ 
against each other, instead of combining, # as they 
cught to have done, for the purpose of rescuing, 
their common country from such a mighty and pain- 
ful dtfV&statiofi and desolation. .(Cheers.) Such was. 
India two hundred years ago ; but a glorious change 
had come over both the moral and physical aspect of 
his country. All India was. being covered with* 
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a vast network of railways and telegraphs. British 
energy was at work in the very depths of Indian 
society, and was manifesting its wonderful activity 
on all sides in developing the inexhaustible physical 
resources of the country. But side by side with the 
jnaterial advancement of the country there was 
growing up a far more glorious harvest of intellect 
tual and social reformation. (Cheers.) They would 
find, not only in the great cities, but even in the 
towns and villages, schools and colleges — and every 
year they were multiplying — where thousands of 
young men congregated day after day, and received 
sound western knowledge, and were indoctrinated in 
tfie literature and science of the present day. And 
year after year the Upx/ersities in India were train? 
ing up hundreds of young men, and sending them 
out, decorated ✓ with University honours, to reform 
their country. (Cheers.) The effects of English 
education were marvellous and encouraging ; not 
only its direct results, but what was of greater 
importance — its indirect effects. Its indirect effects 
were moral and social reformation, anil he did most 
heartily believe that English education was the most 
powerful missionary in India; and was alone capable 
•f subverting all that vast superstructure of moral 
and social evil which had existed in India for c&n? 
turies immemorial. Wherever they planted English 
schools, they most assuredly laid the axe of reformat 
tion at the root off the tree of corruption ; prejudice 
and ignorance died out, and thousands, as they 
received true enlightenment, set their faces against 
caste, idolatry, and .superstition. (Cheers.) To 
Christian missionaries, many of whom *were nbbler 
hearted men, India owed a debt of gratitude. 
(Cheers.) They had always taken a prominent part 
in the work of Indian reformation ; and their efforts 
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had proved successful. Tfiey were generally the 
best Englishmen in India, and the names of some 
of them, he devoutly believed, would be handed 
down to posterity, and embalmed in the enduring 
gratitude of the Indian nation. (Cheers.) He 
knew that some of the people of England thought 
that English institutions, English civilization, and 
English Christianity ought to be thrust upon India. 
He must protest against that theory. He, for one, 
would not allow himself to be denationalized. Let 
them bring the influence of English education to 
bear upon the work of Indian reformation, but he 
would ask them to let the spirit of Indian nationality 
develop all that was good therein in # a national wajt 
(Cheers.) Ho would ask them to put away all ri- 
diculous theories of denationalising India, and to let 
all that was good be retained and perpetuated, and 
give India all the assistance they posfiibly could in 
wording out its own reformatian in its own national 
way. (Applause.) Having vindicated the Hindus 
from aspersions emst on them by many a misinform- 
ed Englishman, and dwelt on the virtues of the 
Hindu character^ *Mr. Sen pointed out, with great 
force and eloquence, the enormous evils arising from 
the liquor traffic in India. He then spoke of the 
Bndimo Somaj, the Church of the One True God 
in which, he said, the indirect effects -of education 
and missionary labour had been concentrated. This 
Church was ^ national institution. When they 
looked into it, they would find that all the truths in 
Indian books, and all the good things irf Indian 
society, had been treasured up in it ; and, on the 
other* hand, it was connected with all the reforming 
and civilizing agencies of the West. The members of 
the Somaj read the Bible and many good and en- 
nobling Christian sermons and theological writings ; 

VII. 
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and studied with interest the charitable and philan- 
thropic movements in England and other Christian 
countries. Truth was neither Eastern nor Western. 
He confidently expressed his belief that the Brahmo 
Somaj would be the Hindu Church of the future. 
He complainediin some degree of Christian mission- 
aries for withholding their countenance from him, 
and said, “Why talk of doctrinal differences while 
millions of Goa’s creatures are dying in want of the 
bread of life !*’ He then referred to a story which 
has lately been in circulation of the alleged persecu- 
tion of a Christian convert by members of the Brahmo 
Somaj, and characterized the statement as a vilifica- 
tion of the Somaj. He had never believed it, and 
could not for one moipent believe it to be possible. 
His religion told him to show due hospitality even 
to an enemy. He bosought the Christian missiona- 
ries “in India* not to vilify his Church. So long as 
he was on the free soil of England, he knew that his 
reputation was safe, and that it w^s impossible for 
any one to injure the interests of his Church. 
(Cheors.) There were men in India who were op- 
posed to missionaries, and todhe name of Christ; 
but he was not responsible for them. He knew his 
brethren of the Somaj had profound reverence for 
Christ; and, if that were admitted, how could £hey 
for one moment be intolerant persecutors of his dis- 
ciples ? Mr. Son condemned the practice of some mis- 
sionaries in affording protection tq, some of their 
young converts against the wishes of their parents, and 
said that it would not be tolerated in this country. 
He also deprecated appeals to the law to secure the 
rights of Christian converts, and said dihat truth by 
its own power would prevail without such aids. In 
the course of his speech, which occupied about an* 
hour and three-quarters in delivery, Mr. Sen said 
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that, looking into his own heart, he found it to he 
infirm and weak, but capable, by God’s guidance, of 
receiving truth from all good men, and from all good 
books. He believed his Church belonged to God, 
and that he was under the guidance of God’s Spirit; 
and he should never allow any man to guide 
him this way or that. He had no faith in human 
guidance in such matters. He knew *that God was 
all in all, and if, with a heart full of faith and 
prayerful trust, he cast himself at the feet of his 
Father, he knew that He would raise him up, and 
give him a seat in His .holy kingdom. And so he 
believed that if the hundred and eighty millions of 
his countrymen belonged to his Church, his Father 
would have compassion on thenf,»and he was prepar- 
ed to leave the future destinies of his country in 
the hands of Him of whom he would ssfy, “ Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” (Cheers.^ 

On the motion of the Rev. G. B. Johnson, second- 
ed by the Rev. Gfi JT. Emanuel, a vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Sen for his address ; and thanks 
to the. Mayor for priding concluded the, proceed- 
ings. 
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Tuesday, June 21, 1870. 

This meeting was held at the Mechanics’ Hall, 
Nottingham, on Tuesday, June 21. The Mayor of 
Nottingham occupied the chair, and there was a 
good attendance. In opening the proceedings, 
u> The Rev. Samuel Cox (Baptist) said: To my 
mind, sir, there is no more pathetic figure in 
the Gospels than that of the rich young man 
whom Jesus loved. But, if our Master loved a man 
who*; when put to the final test, preferred a transi- 
tory wealth to life eternal, and went sorrowful- 
ly away even from that Divine Presence, our charity 
may well embrace a man who, wljen exposed to the 
same test, sacrificed very much more than wealth 
in order that he might sit at tfi# feet of Jesus and 
learn of Him. Mr. Sen, as I understand, is a 
devout Theist, who, while he holds Jesus of Nazareth 
to have been the wisest of teachers and the best of 
men, also holds that it is his duty to learn lessors of 
moral and religious wisdom from the great men of 
all ages, and from the sacred books they have left 
behind them, but, above all, from the sages of his 
own ‘-race and blood. We some of us, as we think, 
go farther than he has yet gone. While we frank- 
ly admit that we have still much to learn from t\e 
wise and good of all past generations, we also ’strong- 
ly believe that only Christ can make us wise unto 
salvation. We, therefore, cannot but hope that the 
day is not far distant when our friend may advance 
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to the position we occupy. Meantime, I strongly 
suspect that Mr. Sen is much more distinctly 
Christian than as yet he knows himself to be. I 
have lately read his lectures published by Miss 
Collet, and as I read them, I felt myself brought in 
contact with a mind of a singularly devout, tender, 
and spiritual tone, of a tone so distinctively and 
genuinely Christian as to put many of us to the 
blush for the base materialistic tone we so often 
take. (Cheers.) But however that may be, I for 
one am not anxious either that Mr. Sen should 
renounce the wisdom *of his fathers, or that he 
should help to form a church after a the European 
type. The more ancient Vejjas, and especially the 
grand and simple hymns they contain, appear to me 
to be utterances of the primitive human faith, the 
faith which to this day the Arabs* call the 1) in 
Ibrahim , or “ the religion of Abraham,” the faith 
held, I 'suppo^p, by Melchizedek of Salem, by 
Balaam, the son o#»Beor, by Job, the man of Uz, and 
by other non-Hebraie men of the antique world, of 
whTTTfc we catch gliftopses in the Old Testament Scrip 
tures. In this faith there are truths which are of high 
and permanent value — as, for instance, the unity 
and spirituality of God — which no man can afford 
to renounce, and least of all one who derives them 
as an heritage from his fathers. Nevertheless I am 
bold to affirm that these very truths taught by the 
sages of the antique world in various beautiful forms, 
are taught in forms still more perfect in the Scrip- 
tures, whether of the Old Testament or the New. 
As I da not fo$ a moment wish Mr. Sen to renounce 
the wisdom of his fathers, so neither am I anxious 
that the Hindu Church of the future should be 
constructed in the type of any of our European 
Churches, Unitarian or Trinitarian, Episcopalian or 
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Congregational. It surely is reasonable to suppose 
that tbe teaching of the holy men who were moved 
by the Holy Ghost — a teaching which, though so 
Catholic in its spirit, is nevertheless distinctly 
Oriental in its fc,rm — may reveal peculiar attractions 
and adaptations to the oriental mind, and induce 
our brethren in, India to build up a church which, 
though widely different from any of our churches, 
may correspond more closely to Ihe mind of Christ. 
If that should prove so, we shall rejoice to see a new 
church founded, a church whose dogmatic formu- 
laries and modes of worship are peculiar to itself, 
and shall very gl idly leafn from it whatever it can 
teach us. But, whatever form the Hindu Church 
may assume, it is to be devoutly hoped that it may 
be, in the fullest sense of the words, a genuinely 
Cntliolic Church ; that it will be open to all good 
men, whatever their diversities of creed and practice. 
The Brahmo Somaj could make no more fatal mis- 
take than to assume an exclusive attitude, an attitude 
of antagonism to any one of the Christian Churches 
already formed. I have good hs/po, sir, that it may 
prove more Catholic than most of our religious 
communities ; and it is because I take this view of 
Mr. Sen’s present religious position and of his* pro- 
bable future that, in the name of the Churches of 
this town, I very heartily bid him welcome, and 
invoke for him the guidance and inspiration of that 
Divine Spirit in whom alone we are any of us wise, 
or strong, or good. (Cheers.) Mr. Cox concluded 
by moving, “ That this meeting desires to convey 
to Baboo Keshub # Chunder Sen a hearty welcome, 
and to express its admiration of the earnestness and 
self-denial that animate his life.” (Cheers.) 

The Rev. James Matheson, M.A. (Congregation- 
alist), after remarking on the little knowledge — or 
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rather the great ignorance — which we had of India 
and Indian affairs, said, that even had Mr. Sen been 
a Brahmin of the Brahmins, he should have welcomed 
him, and listened to what he had to say with the 
greatest attention. It is always valuable to learn 
from a man having first-hand knowledge. But Mr. 
Sen had still a further claim on* our sympathy. 
He held at least the first part of the Apostle’s 
Creed — he said nothing as to its relative import- 
ance— 44 I believe in God the Father.” He did 
not take too great a liberty when he said that many 
there would rejoice, if 1 at some future time Mr. Sen 
could accept the whole df that greed. (Cheers.) 
But at any rate all of thejfi would cordially agree 
with the resolution which he had the pleasure of 
seconding. (Cheers . ) 

The resolution having been carriecl by acclama- 
tion, ^ 

Babob Kesbub Chunder Sen, who was received 
with loud and •tong-continued cheering, thanked 
the audience very heartily for the kind and friendly 
spirit in which tnay had welcomed him to their city. 
He had come from India to see their great country, 
and to study their religious and social life. India 
was now in a state of transition, and it was of great 
importance that her people should see how great 
truths had been applied to actual life in England, 
both in social and spiritual nmtters. (Cheers.) 
There were many truths which it was certainly 
important to know ; but it was one thing to study 
theso theoretically in books, and another thing to 
see them ii* all their beanpgs on actual life. 
(Cheers.) He came to study them in actual life, 
and to observe their inlluence in all its practical 
bearings. There were many social and domestic 
institutions, and many religious customs in this 
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country, which ought to be calmly and dispassion- 
ately analyzed and studied by his Indian country- 
men, and which if adopted in India would no doubt 
bring great advantage. On his return to India he 
did not wish merely to satisfy the curiosity of his 
countrymen and countrywomen, but to place before 
them in some practical way the truths he had 
learned in this country. His country was at 
present in a state of transition in consequence of 
English education. It had once been the seat of a 
high civilization, but the primitive purity of Hindu 
institutions had been lost, so *that Indian social life 
was no longer what it wa^ in ancient time, but was 
sunk in superstition f and ignorance. All these 
changes had befallen his country in recent times, for 
in ancient times India was the seat of a most splen- 
did civilization — a civilization which sent forth rays 
of light into the darkness prevailing on all,, sides. 
But India was destined to regain her t> anciei<i splen- 
dour ; and in the mysterious ways*- of divine pro- 
vidence, England had been made the means of res- 
cuing India from her degraded^’state. (Cheeo^j 
And, on the whole, England had done her work 
nobly. Thousands had been rescued from ignorance, 
and now the light of western thought was extend- 
ing on all sides. (Cheers.) Science was appreciat- 
ed, and western literature was enjoyed in India. 
Active communion was being brought about between 
eastern and western thought. 

Mr. Sen proceeded to urge the importance and * 
urgency of extending education, not only among 
the richer, but among the poorer classes of„ the 
country — not merely with a view to remove 
ignorance, but also to give the people a purer na- 
tional life. (Cheers.) The results of education 
had already manifested themselves in a concentrated 
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form, and in an organized shape, in the Church to 
which he belonged — the Brahmo Somaj, or Theistic 
Association of India. It was not a work of rosewater 
reformation that the members of the Brahmo Somaj 
were carrying on. Many ties had been broken; many 
hardships had been endured. ThSir numbers were 
small, their resources and their energies were inade- 
quate to the great work before them.* But they would 
receive help from God and from the people of England. 
The devotion and simplicity of the Hindu character 
was reinforced by the energy and philanthropy o£ 
the English character. The light of the East met 
the light of the West ; there was a union of the 
best attributes of the ancient and the modern ifa- 
tions, and it would be powerful for the reformation 
of India. Let Englishmen pray and work along 
with them, but let them not force upgn the 
people of India their sectarian schisms and endless 
theolS^jjf al wranglings and disputes. (Loud cheers.) 
He asked thefh tj> give him all that was good and 
great in England, and ho would promise to apply 
# faithfully to Indian institutions in a national form 
through the medium of the Brahmo Somaj. Thus 
the purity of English institutions and life would bo 
spread in a national form through India, without 
giving offence to national feeling. This was the 
way the Brahmo Somaj had carried on its work 
during the forty yoars of its existence ; and though 
some might my to the advanciifg sea, “Thus far 
shalt thou come and no farther,” its wavers would 
flow on to fertilize that vast peninsula, and produce 
rich harvests of moral and spiritual blessing. (Loud 
and ^jrolon^d applause.) 

The Rev. Richard Armstrong (Unitarian) moved 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Sen for his lecture. 
He stood in a different position from the other 
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speakers; he had not tp tell Mr. Sen tht he had only 
come half way, for they stood on the same ground 
and he would to God that the meeting before him 
were half as good Christians as he (Mr. Sen) was. 
Having pointed out that in England also there were 
caste-distinctions fb be abolished, and many reforms 
to be effected, he hoped that there would be more 
frequent and intimate communion between the re- 
formers of India and of England, and that Mr. Sen 
would prove an apostle to this country. (Cheers.) 
He had unmitigated pleasure in moving that the 
meeting accord to Mr. Chunder Sen its heartiest 
thanks for the address they had* heard that evening. 
(Clleers.) 

The Rev. J. B. Dougherty (English Presbyterian) 
said, that though Mr. Sen did not go so far as he 
did, tha£ Master, whom he acknowledged as the cen- 
tre of his spiritual life, did not forbid him to recog* 
nise those who were casting out evil spiriijr,*even 
though they followed not with him. (Cheers.) He 
rejoiced in the work which Mr. Sen was carrying on, 
and had great pleasure in welcomij^j him to tip? 
quarter, and in seconding the motibnwhich had just 
been proposed. 

Dr. Beddington, of Brooklyn, New York, sup- 
ported the resolution, and assured Mr. Sen that he 
could not say he had seen England till he had seen 
America. (Cheers.) It was not enough to be 
introduced to the venerable parent, unless he should 
see also tye blooming sons and daughters. (Laugh- 
ter.) He could assure Mr. Sen of the heartiest 
welcome, for the American people took the deepest 
interest in the welfare of India. Haviflg referred 
to the efforts made by the women of the United 
States to promote the teaching of the women in the 
Hindu zenanas, the Rev. gentleman concluded by 
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expressing his delight in what he had heard tlkt eve* 
ning, and earnestly invited Mr. Sen to go to Ame- 
rica, and study a civilization which had been derived 
from England, but which was not an exotic, but a 
living and deep-rooted principle pervading all their 
institutions. (Cheers,) He cordially supported the 
resolution. 

The vote of thanks being formally put by the 
Mayor, was heartily accorded. 

The Rev,C.Clemanoe (Congregationalist) expressed 
his pleasure at the reforms which were being effect- 
ed in India. He sympathized heartily with Mr. 
Sen, and invoked on his behalf, and on behalf of 
them all, the guidance of that Spirit without which 
nothing was wise, or holy, oi» true. Mr. Olemance 
concluded by moving a vote of thanks to the Mayor 
for presiding that evening. 

TJhe Mayor, Mr. Oldknow, briefly replied, saying, 
that had found the proceedings so interesting 
that he ifctald feave been very sorry not to have beer* 
present. (Applaflse.) 

JThe meeting thqg separated. 



ADDRESS FROM THE CINERGY OF 
NOTTINGHAM, 


June 20, 1870. 

The following Address was presented to Mr. Sen 
by the clergy and ministers of Nottingham : — 

Nottingham, June 20, 1870. 

TO BABU KESntWS CHUNDER SEtf. 

Sir, — We, being ministers of the Church of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in several of its branches in 
Nottingham apd the neighbourhood, having been in- 
vited to meet you on the occasion of your visit to 
this town, desire to assure you of the deep interest 
with which we have heard of your hjiubry and 
labours in India. We rejoice t&lb Christian mis- 
sions have been honoured by God to liberate so 
many of our fellow-subjects in Indu* f rom the r*eTper- 
stitious notions of the Vedic faith and of Hindu 
worship, and that you are able to testify to the 
helpful influence upon your own mind of our mis- 
sionaries, and of that Bible which we believe to be 
the inspired Word of • God. 

We desire to assure you of the thankfulness with 
which ( we have heard that you have been led to 
discern with us some truths, which we regard as of 
the highest moment^ such as the duty of humiliation 
and contrition befpre God on account of rin, the 
origin of divine life in the free grace of God, and 
the necessity for religious association and public 
worship for the cultiyation of this divine life. Our 
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deepest sympathies, moreover, are touched by your 
descriptions of that divine life, as a life of commu- 
nion with God and prayerful reliance on Him. Per- 
mit us, however, to indicate certain fundamental 
truths to which the Catholic Church of Christ has 
continually borne witness, and which we beg with 
sincere respect, and in the belief that you wish to 
know our common faith, to testify to you. These 
truths, we assure you, give substantial unity to the 
Church amid all its outward divisions. 

We believe that God has given us a revelation of 
His holy will to certify us concerning our relation 
to Him, our duty, and fiur eternal destiny, amid the 
doubt and darkness of our <5wn conjectures and fear£, 
and that the Holy Scriptures*are that Revelation; 
that in them we find that law by which is the know- 
ledge of sin, and by them alone i^ revealecj that 
Savour by whom is deliverance from sin. We be- 
lieve tfe*>t sin is guilt, and needs expiation, and that 
in Jesus CHyrist^alone we have redemption, through 
His blood, the forgiveness of sins. We believe that 
tfee Lord Jesus Christ, being God manifest in the 
flesh,* is man’s stofef Redeemer and Lord, and merits 
the aboslute trust, and demands the absolute 
obedience, of our spirits. And we believe that only 
by ♦the Holy Spirit of God, given by the Father 
through the mediation of the Son, can we receive 
real spiritual life, a right sense of our fallen condi- 
tion, and a true knowledge of Jesus Christ as our 
Lord and our God. 

These blessed truths we cannot but regard as of 
vital importance, and we beg to assure you that 
our players are offered to Go<^ that you and our 
fellow-subjects in India may be led by the Holy 
Spirit into all the truth as it is in J esus. 

Francis Morse, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary’s. 

VIII. 
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Henry Wright, M.A., Rector of St. Nicholas*. 
Thos.‘ M. Macdonald, M.A., Vicar of Holy 
Trinity. 

Thomas Pyper, M.A., Vicar of New Radford. 
Edward Davies, Rector of Hilford. 

J. MacCarthy, Vicar Designate of St. Saviour’s, 
Battersea Park, late Missionary C.M. Society 
in India: 

Charles F. Warren, Missionary, C.M. Society. 
W. Grey, Association Secretary, C.M. Society. 
Alexander Johnson, Missionary, C.M. Society. 
Georoe Crewdson, Curate of St. Ann’s. 

J. F. M’Cullum, Viqar of New Basford. 

George Brown, M.A., Vicar of Lenton. 
Walter Senior, Chaplain. 

J. Morrison Dixon, Curate of Old Radford. 
Edwin Gyles, M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Not- 
tingham. 

W. Vincent Jackson, M.A., Incumbent 1 of St. 

Stephen’s. w ^ 

Henry J. Tedbutt, M.A., Vicar of St. Ann’s. 
H. C. Ellis, Vicar of St. Savour’s. 

William Felton, Chaplain of theBoroughl^rison. 
J. Dawson Lewis, B.A., Curate of St. Mary’s. 
Edward Patman, M.A t , Curate of St. Luke’s. 
Fredk. A. Wodeharp, St. Matthias, Swinton. 
Cowper Johnson, B.A., Curate of St. Mary’s. 
Willtam R. Cri1»ps, B.A., Curate of Lenton. 
Edward RoBgers, Vicar of St. Luke’s. 

Thomas Harris Walsh, Vicar of Riddings. 
John Brown Paton, M.A., Tutor of Congrega? 
tional Institution. 

Clement Clemance, B.A., Cbngregational 
Minister. 

Robert Dawson, B.A., Congregational Minister. 
St Ann’s Well, 
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William King Vaughan, Congregational Mi- 
nister, Swinton. 

W. Marshall Lemon, Congregational Minister, 
Mansfield. 

James Matheson, B.A., Congregational Minis- 
ter, Nottingham. * 

Willtam Woons, Baptist Minister, George 
Street, Nottingham. . 

Eobert Hobbs, Congregational Minister. 

Thomas Taylor, Congregational Missionary. 

James B. Dougherty, M.A., Presbyterian Mi- 
nister. 

W. M. Parry, Independent Minister. 

Samuel Cox, Baptist Minister. 

Charles Ogden, U. M. |£ree Church. 

John Jenntng Twells, Wesleyan Minister. 

Eobert S. Coe, Wesleyan Minister. 

|fonN Hartley, Wesleyan Minister. 

J<*7N P. Moody, Superintendent Wesleyan Mi- 
nisfoyj, Halifax Place Chapel. 

Thomas M BWoth, U. M. Free Church. 


EE PLY. 

London, August 1, 1870. 

Eeverend Brethren, — I am very sorry I was 
presented by indisposition from acknowledging in 
due time your kind address, dated 20th June, which 
reached me in Manchester. 

Allow me to give you my heartfelt thanks for the 
sympathy and interest you have expressed in me and 
my work in India. Such words of sympathy' are in- 
deed peculiarly valuable and encouraging to me as 
coming fro i# those whose creed is different from 
mine. Never before did so many Christian ministers 
unite in a catholic spirit to declare their hearty 
appreciation of those high principles of faith, 
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humility, repentance, and prayer which constitute the 
essence of the religion I profess, and of that life 
of communion with God in which I and my fellow- 
Theists in India seek and find purity and peace. 
I rejoice and /.eel thankful that you freely re- 
cognise religions truths and sentiments in those 
who do not belong to your sect. Audi sincerely 
trust such liberal spirit will prevail in a larger mea- 
sure among all sections of the Christian community, 
and draw them into more friendly intercourse with 
each other and with other religious denominations. 

As regards the peculiar doctrines of your Church, 
which you consider to be of vital importance, and 
which you naturally wish me to accept, permit me 
respectfully to state tb^t I cannot subscribe to them, 
as they do not accord with the voice of God in my 
'soul.^ My ideas on these subjects have long since 
been published, and I do not think it necessary to 
discuss them here. I may, however, singly say 
that as a Theist, I believe in the * nerving God 
as my Father and Saviour, and 1 prayerfully rely 
on His grace alone for my salvation. The Lord 
is my light and my life ; He ife*my creed a£d my 
salvation; I need nothing else. I honour Christ as 
my Father’s beloved Son, and I honour all other 
prophets and martyrs, but I love my God above • all. 
There is no name so sweet, so dear as that of the 
Father. The words of wisdom recorded in the 
Gospel and other sacred writings I gratefully accept 
and cherish, but far above all books and outward 
teachings is, I believe, the saving light of truth 
which God Himself secretly reveals to us in the 
heart. I thank Hiip that ever since I«put my faith 
in Him, He has protected and nourished my soul, 
and enabled me to find abundant light and peace in 
Him. To Him, therefore, I desire to be ever faithful; 
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and I hope I shall never renounce His sweet and 
simple religion for the dry and perplexing dogmas 
of sects and churches. As a Thcist, I believe in tho 
Fatherhood of God and also in the Brotherhood of 
man. I cannot become a sectarian. During my 
stay in this country I have fraternized, as far as 
possible, with all Christian sects without identifying 
myself with any one of them exclusively. I am 
most anxious to see men of all religious denomina- 
tions in the East and the West unite in a vast 
Theistic Brotherhood, that they may worship and 
serve their common Father, and find salvation in 
that universal creed of fove to God and love to man 
which, according to J esus Christ, is the way to eternal 
life. 

However unwilling I may be to accept the dogmas 
of contending Christian sects, I beg to assure you 
that I am anxious to imbibe the blessed spirit of 
truly Christian life* I seek Christlike meekness, 
resignation cj^rity, and self-sacrifice; and so far as 
these may be fourM in the lives of men and women 
ig. this Christian country, I shall humbly and thank- 
fully 'accept thenrTfo my own and my country’s use. 

With best wishes and prayers for your welfare, 
and for the spiritual union of the East and the West 
in the God of love and holiness, — I remain, ever 
yours in the Universal Brotherhood of Nations, 
Kesiiub Chunder Sen. 
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Friday, June 24, 1870. 

A public meeting was held in the Free-trade Hall, 
Manchester, on the 24th June. Mr. E. Hardcastle 
presided ; and among the other gentlemen with 
him upon the platform were the Revs. T. G. Lee, 
J. Yeates, Thomas Hickey, W. A. O’Connor, H. E. 
Dowson, William Harrison, Thomas J. Bolland, 
Stanford Harris, J. *C. Paterson, T. C. Finlayson, 
W. S. Davis, J. Slater, A. B. Camm, James Ship- 
man, W. H. Coombe, G. W. Conder, J. Black, 
Brooke Herford, W. H. Herford, and R. Clienery. 
These clergymen and ministers represenJc-J u the 
Church of England and nearly every *\>odjfrfi Protes- 
tant Dissenters. There was a vefy large attendance. 

The Rev. B. Herford, one of the honorary secre- 
taries, said some forty or Mh/' letters ha<J» been 
received from influential friends apologizing for 
their unavoidable absence. The number who had 
so written included clergymen of the Church of 
England and ministers of every other religious de- 
nomination in the town, including especially their 
good old friend the Rev Dr. M’J£errow, and the 
Rev. D. M. Isaacs, the rabbi of the Hebrew Syna- 
gogue!' He need only indicate the nature of one or 
two of the letters, t which were not merely explana- 
tions or expressions of regret for ?J>senco The 
Rev. J. A. Macfadyen said : — “ I cannot but 
recognise in Mr. Sen one of the mightiest agents 
whom God has yet raised up for the civilization of 
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India, and I should have liked to attest my convic- 
tion by my presence at his meeting.” The Rev. 
Dr. Gottheil, of the congregation of British Jews, 
wrote : — “ I doubt not that his (Chunder Sen’s) 
endeavours deserve the sympathy <tf all true lovers of 
progress and enlightenment, and if those especially 
to whom religion is not absolutely identical with 
any one of the forms in which it hf^ hitherto mani- 
fested itself, but who recognise its boundless power 
to bless, comfort, and sustain the human heart 
in all.” 

The Chairman said that their distinguished visitor, 
whom they had met tt> welcome, came before them 
as a man who had devofced his life to the regenera- 
tion of his great country. Jfe was an advocate of 
the moral, social, and religious improvement of 
India ; and, although not professing to be a Chris- 
tian in name, — yet probably very much one in his 
worker— those present would not doubt that Chunder 
Sen was ^gag^ving of their cordial sympathy and 
support. (App&use.) 

The Rev. jjr. W. Conder moved— 4 * That this 
meeting, composed of members of various religious 
bodies, offers to Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen a cor- 
dial welcome to Manchester ; and, recognising the 
self-sacrificing faithfulness of his efforts in his own 
country to break down caste, and to lead his people 
out of idolatry towards higher moral religious life, 
would assure him and his fellow-labourers of its 
deep interest and sympathy in their work.” 

Mr. Alderman Booth seconded the motion, and 
it was unanimously adopted. # 

Bnbu Ksshub Chunder Sen, on rising to address 
the meeting, was greeted with enthusiasm, — the 
whole audience standing and repeatedly cheering. 
He said he felt highly honoured by the cordial 
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reception they had so kindly accorded to him in this 
great city. It gave him boundless gratification to 
find that wherever he went there were hundreds of 
hands stretched out to welcome him, and hundreds 
of hearts that wy.*e eager and anxious to wish him 
God-speed. (Applause.) His countrymen would 
certainly be vastly encouraged and animated to 
hear that their hiimble representative had been so 
warmly received in all parts of England. What 
interested him especially was the unanimity with 
which various political sects and religious denomi- 
nations had united in extending to him the right 
hand of fellowship and hospitality. Personal kind- 
nees, however, dwindled into insignificance when 
compared to the precious encouragement he had 
received in regard to the great work of reformation, 
now progressing in India, with which he was con- 
nected. He had come to tell the English what 
great things they had done in his country^ *and 
what greater things they had yet to dp in^sisting 
to develop the glorious future which he confidently 
felt was in store for India. The responsibilities of 
Britain in relation to that vast empire were momen- 
tous, but there was no doubt she had already done 
much to raise India from the § depth of ignorance 
and superstition into which she had sunk from 
former glory. During the last fifty years wonders had 
been achieved through the double agency of intellec- 
tual and social reforms going on in parallel streams. 
England and India had both good reasons to say 
that great was the day when the God of all nations, 
in His infinite mercy and loving-kindness, linked 
them together. One important result ofijbhe urited 
operations of various workers for the public good in 
India was the formation of the Brahmo Somaj — a 
Theistic Church, to which he himself had the honour 
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to belong. It was a thing which India had most 
urgently required, — which had sprung up from with- 
in, and not a thing which had been thrust upon the 
country from outside. (Hear, hear.) It was a 
native and indigenous institution ftthe strict sense 
of the term ; being, in fact, the national Monothe- 
istic association of India, possessing organi zed power, 
and effectually establishing true reform on a lasting 
basis. During the last forty years it had gathered 
within its ranks six thousand educated young men, 
who professed faith in One God, and thought it an 
insult to their understandings, and a scandal to their 
consciences, to bow do\$n before things of stone, or 
wood, or clay, made by huntan hands. They had been 
taught by God to offer worship to Him, and to Him 
alone, as their God for time and for all eternity . This 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God was necessarily 
followed by the recognition of the brotherhood of 
man, Which led the members of the Brahmo Somaj 
to declare vigorous protest against the abom- 
ination of caste, jmd to carry on a crusade against 
the unnatural distinctions and divisions to which it 
gave arise. It w*fs lfot the spirit of the religion he 
professed to oppose Christianity, or the spread of 
any of those good principles which it taught through 
so «many self-sacrificing missionaries, whose lives, 
even more than their teaching, were exercising on 
all sides a wonderful moral and spiritual influence, 
which did not confine itself to the surface of society, 
but dived into the inmost recesses of the heart and 
soul of the nation. (Hear, hear.) His religion 
was a catholic and universal ^religion,' which could 
never %eek ^exclude what was Ijrue and good simply 
because it came from a foreign country. While 
saying this, it should be known that he stood for- 
ward as no advocate of denominationalism or of 
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denationalization. Why should the English nation 
reproduce its own sectarian distinctions and animo- 
sities in the most remote parts of the world? In 
India the Baptists were trying to reproduce English 
Baptism, the Roman Catholic were seeking to 
reproduce Romui Catholicism, and the diversified 
sects of Protestants were trying to reproduce 
their distinctly e dogmas and peculiarities. Now, 
he should strongly advise the men and women 
of all Christian denominations in England to com- 
bine together and endeavour to put the spirit of 
true Christianity, as embodied in the life, and above 
all in the death, of Jesus Christ, into the heart of 
India, instead of seekingrto make its empty dogmas 
float on the surface of Indian society. Let them 
not rest satisfied until they had driven that spirit 
into the depth of India’s heart, and then let them 
leave it there to its own free action, without inter- 
ference. What shape it would assume II* alone 
knew who knew what was best for a^l n^ions ; the 
results might therefore be safely hit iifthe hands of 
God. (Applause.) If once brought in contact with the 
heart, he was sure the spirit of tCTSnst would,, bene- 
ficially work its way out, and duly manifest itself 
in all the diversified forms of pure Theistic thought 
word, and action, in social and in domestic life,* at 
last assuming the form of a wide-extended, organized 
national church, to regenerate the empire. Let not 
well-meaning fQreigners try to convert his people 
to this or that particular denomination (hear, hear, 
and applause), but let them help, in a spirit of broad 
liberality, to extend that glorious light of regeneration 
which had already dawned on the face India. The 
work of reformation now going on was far too vast 
to be attributed to any one man or set of men, hut was 
all the work of their Heavenly Father. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Sen then spoke earnestly on the subject of in- 
temperance, 'and said that India’s true reformation in 
this direction would only be secured when Govern- 
ment took the power of granting liquor licences from 
thoso of its own servants whose pi^pmotion in the 
public service greatly depended upon the increase 
they effected in the profits of the liquor trade, 
and vested the power in municipalities, who re- 
presented the people, and who were interested in 
the moral welfare of the country. This appeal he 
made the more particularly here, because he looked 
upon Manchester as fjho head-quarters of the tem- 
perance movement. They could not adequately, 
realize the moral desolation brought upon countless 
natives of India by intemperance. Let this great 
blot existing in the British administration of that 
empire be immediately effaced, and let*him have the 
gratification of encouraging his friends in India by 
assuring them of much sympathy from England in 
their agita&s# fo$ the legislative suppression of the 
liquor traffic in their country. (Cheers.) 

* A vote of thanks, yras cordially voted to the Baboo, 
on th& motion of Mr. Alderman Hey wood, seconded 
by Mr. Alderman Booth, and supported by the Kev. 
Dr. Wilson, for upwards of forty years missionary 
at Bombay, and at present Moderator of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. The 
Baboo brielly responded, after which the meeting 
was closed by a*vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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Saturday, June 25, 1870. 

r 

On Saturday afternoon, June 25, Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen met, on invitation, the executive 
council, and a few friends of the United Kingdom 
Alliance in the Trevelyan Hotel, Manchester. 

Mr. Alderman Harvey, J.P., occupied the chair. 
There were present : Alderman Harvey, J.P., Pro- 
fessor F. W. Newmah, C. J. Darbishire, J.P., J. B. 
Whitehead J.P., Councillor C. Thompson, J.P., 
Councillor Milling, Councillor Harwood, Councillor 
J. B. M’Kerrow, Councillor T. Warburton, Qoun- 
ciRor Livesey, Rev. W. H. Herford, Rev. 'James 
Clark, Rev. Mr. Leigh, Rev. C. N. v*Xftding, Rev. 
Brook Herford, Rev. J. T. Taylor, Rev. W. A. 
O’Connor, Rev. W. Caine, M.A^Dr. Smith, Dr. 
R. W. Led ward, Dr. John Walsh, Dr. Meachan, 
Robert Whitworth, James Boyd, Timothy CoOp, 
Thomas Shirley, John Hodgson, William Heywood, 
William Brunskill, J. Thomas, Josiah Merrick, Wil- 
liam Satterthwaite, Thos. Blakey, Edward Pearson, 
John Stewart, W. H: Barnesley, John Sugden, J. 
H Raper, T. H. 'Barker, Henry Pitman, H. S. Sut- 
ton, Mr. Kenworthy, and others. 

Mr. Thos. H. Barker stated that at a meeting of 
the executive council, held on Wednesday evening, 
a resolution was passed, of which the following is a 
copy : — 

“ The executive council of the United Kingdom 
Alliance rejoice in the visit of Babu Keshub Chunder 
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Sen, which affords them a valuable opportunity to 
offer him a most cordial welcome and brotherly 
greeting. The executive avail themselves of the 1 
occasion of his presence in Manchester to tender 
their grateful thanks for the able and eloquent ad* 
dress delivered by the distinguished fendu religious 
reformer, at the meeting in St. James’s Hall, Lon- 
don, on the 19th May last, in which* the ^principle 
and object of the Alliance were triumphantly vindi- 
cated by arguments and facts condemnatory of the 
pernicious and iniquitous traffic in opium and alco- 
hol, conducted under legislative sanction, whether 
in India, Great Britain, or elsewhere.” 

Mr. Barker then read letters of apology from the* 
Mayors of Manchester and •Salford, Mr. Hugh 
Birley, M.P., Mr. Bylands, M.P., Mr. Hugh Ma- 
son, J.P., the Mayor of Rochdale, *Mr. William 
Armitage, and others. 

Mr. J. H. Raper, parliamentary agent of the Alli- 
ance, made ru^Mtejpent testifying to the valuable 
nature of the aid rendered by Mr. Sen to the cause 
of the Alliance, csad.giving an account of the present 
position of the Alliance question before the country. 

Mr. Alderman Harvey said it afforded him great 
pleasure to be here on the present occasion, and to 
present to Mr. Sen the above resolution. He was 
sure there was no one in the room who would not 
endorse it. It was very satisfactory indeed to have 
in Mr. Sen an advocate of a measure for uprooting 
the evils which are causing annually such widespread 
desolation, and his help would be of incalculable 
value. 

Bab<fo Keahub Chunder Sen, who on rising was 
received with great cordiality, said : — Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen, — As the guest of the United King- 
dom Alliance, I feel myself in a peculiarly agreeable 
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position. And when I rise to acknowledge the 
cordial welcome you have so kindly afforded to me 
to-night, I must say I cannot do so in a cold formal 
manner. I do so with all the warmth and earnest- 
ness of feeling ,fhat I have in my mind. It gives 
me peculiar gratification to find myself surrounded 
by men who are engaged in a really sacred and 
noble cause, who are in heart and spirit one with 
my countrymen, who sympathize with them in the 
greatest of all reforms needed at the present day 
both in England and in India. I feel that 1 am in 
the midst of a vast brotherhood, embracing the good 
and philanthropic men of both those countries, wheu 
encourage temperance, simplicity of life, purity of 
character, — in fact, all that ennobles and sweetens 
existence. (Cheers.) I have always looked upon 
the temperance question as the most important 
question of life, it is not to me a metaphysical or 
political problem; it is not one which we can ,r solve 
by mere speculations conducted on pri^fijples of poli- 
tical economy. I look upon it as & great moral and 
religious question. It is one in wlyph we are spiri- 
tually interested. It is God’s command to u& all to 
be temperate, and we must do all in our power to 
put down intemperance and promote temperance 
and sobriety amongst all nations. When Govern- 
ments come forward to encourage intemperance, 
this evil really assumes appalling proportions, and 
it then not only kills individuals, but, it kills nations 
and races outright. Power is a tremendous thing : 
when abused it becomes a frightful scourge, which 
can crush down nations in a moment ; and when 
properly used by a good Government, Hd>ceonves the 
means of raising and purifying not only a few in- 
dividuals, but a whole nation. The British Govern- 
ment has been invested by God with power over one 
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hundred and eighty millions of people in my country, 
jind it is quite possible for that Government to 
trample under foot thousands and tens of thousands 
of souls, and to sacrifice their interest, both tempo- 
ral and spiritual. Alas ! such a possibility lias al- 
ready in some measure been realised. The British 
Government has shown our people that for the sake 
oF money great evils could be encouraged. I wish 
my country men could believe that such a thing was 
impossible with a Christian Government ; but 
no, things have come to pass whicli no longer 
allow this evil to he veiled from their eyes. 
They see clearly that the British Government is 
actuated by sordid motives of filthy lucre; and for 
the sake of a few millions of founds, is really doing 
prodigious mischief by encouraging this great evil 
of intemperance in India. I am sorry to hear it 
said t by some Englishmen in this country that the 
HindUs are not temperate; that the Government did 
not make tl&ttsff intemperate, but that they were so 
before the advent of the British Government. I 
should always stand forward to protest against this 
statenaent, for 1* do believe that my countrymen 
were always simple, and sober, and abstemious. 
Whatever a few individuals, or a few races here and 
thefe might do under the influence of the worst 
passions of the heart; or whatever the teachings and 
practices of certain exceptional Hindu sects may he, 
it is an admitted fact that, throughout the length 
and breadth of India, temperance forms th§ chief 
trait in the national character of the Hindu. It 
cannot be denied that the influence of the drinking 
habits* of European residents in India, and the al- 
arming number of liquor shops opened in the coun- 
try under British administration, have introduced 
this dreadful evil there, and effected a sad change in 
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the tastes and habits of the people. What distresses* 
me particularly is the progress of intemperance 
among the educated Hindus. I do not look with 
so much concern upqn the corruption and spiritual 
and moral depravity of the low-caste poor Hindus; 
but when I se§ the educated men, m whom the 
hopes of the country are concentrated, going about 
as intemperate and drunken men, not only ruining 
their own selves, but doing all in their power by 
personal example to ruin others, then, I say, India has 
been visited with a catastrophe the like of which was 
never witnessed in our country. Famines and 
epidemics have often desolated India and carried off 
'thousands in a few houri; but they are, in compari- 
son, not such gigantit evils as intemperance is. It 
is really far more frightful than any other national 
calamity. People in England do not look upon this 
question in the same light in which we look up, on it, 
for they stand at a great distance; they think*chat if 
a few hundred men begin to drink biw?dy or other 
intoxicating drinks they may kill* themsefvs, but no 
harm will be done to the nation. They therefore 
allow their present system of liJjudr traffic to con- 
tinue in that country; but they do not for one 
moment take into consideration, what must be 
regarded as a sound and well-tested principle, that if 
they do not amend matters in time this traffic will 
be, a few years hence; an established and indispens- 
able item as a source of revenue in the Indian finan- 
cial system, and it will be as impossible to touch the 
liquor traffic question then as they say it is impos- 
sible to touch the , question of rpium traffic now. 
(Hear, hear.) Lest that come to pass?* 'is it 'hot our 
duty to mend matters in time ? (Hear, hear.) It 
is certainly necessary that means should be adopted 
in order that the Government may never he placed 
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under the unpleasant necessity of drawing revenue 
from the sins and sufferings of the people. Will 
that people be doomed to sin and death in order 
that the State may make money P The Government; 
has no right to do this. This is a principle established 
by divine law and human law, and by Christianity, if 
Christianity is worth anything. (Cheers.) 1 have no 
faith in that Christianity, I must honestly and can- 
didly say, which can teach a government to encour- 
age the great sin of intemperance. (Cheers.) I do 
not agree with Christian missionary friends in India 
on many questions of* Christian doctrines and dog- 
mas, but I cannot understand how it is that they 
look with stolid apathy on the# growth of this evil in 
India,, and do not protest against this most iniqui- 
tious traffic. Are they not aware that intemperance 
makes men vicious and corrupt in every possible way 
— that it brings in its train a mass of corruption, 
sensuality, voluptuousness, crime, poverty, disease, 
and ultimately death ? All these evils are being 
sown broadcast over our country by intemperance ; 
and missionaries mifst confess that, in order to carry 
on their work, they must first save the people of the 
country from drink and death, or else their preach- 
ing is nothing, and their pulpits are ineffective. 
(Cheers.) It lias been intimated that persons are 
beginning to come from India as missionaries to 
England. (Cliyers and laughter.) • I do not think 
I deserve the honour, nor would I ever feci justified 
inputting myself forward as an Indian missionary 
on English soil ; but still I believe that, as every man 
has a liAissiojk I am anxious to further the cause of 
temperance, of brotherhood, and good-will among 
men. (Cheers.) I wish I could be a missionary in 
such a holy cause. I hope God will give me courage 
and faith, and firmness of purpose and strength 
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of will, to consecrate and dedicate myself entirely 
to this great work. 1 feel that here at least, in this 
Temperance Hall, is a platform on which, removing 
all feeling of sectarianism and all sectarian distinc- 
tions, we can utite together and extend to each 
other the right hand of fellowship. When we are 
engaged in suck a grand cause, we need not take into 
consideration our distinctive doctrines and dogmas ; 
and, forgetting all differences of nationality and 
colour, let Us make this our one great object — the 
promotion of temperance, sobriety, rectitude, and 
purity of character, and let us do all in our power, 
individually and unitedly; to spread those principles 
in all countries of thetworld. 

Before I resume my seat, I think it necessary 
just to suggest a thing which occurs to me now ; 
and that is, whether it is not possible to establish a 
system of communication between temperance friends 
in England and temperance friends injndia. (Hear, 
hear.) We have in Calcutta; the metropolis 
of India, a society called the Bengal Temper- 
ance Association. A few ye&’rs • ago this Society 
was established, and, God be thanked, it has suc- 
ceeded, during the short period of its existence, 
in establishing branch fraternities in different parts 
of the country — I believe more than thirty. We 
have also had periodicals and tracts with a view to 
disseminate temperance principles. u Some time ago, 
at a public meeting in connection with this associa- 
tion, it was resolved to submit a memorial to the 
Bengal Government,,, praying for the appointment of 
a committee of inquiry to investigate tjjp progress of 
drunkenness, and take such action as they might 
think proper. We waited for a few months, and at 
last the Bengal Government said, in reply to our 
memorial, that it did not think a committee of 
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inquiry at all necessary. We were thus left helpless 
and hopeless in the matter of exciting interest for 
the purpose of suppressing by legislative measures 
this frightful liquor traffic. Now, the Bengal Gov- 
ernment, of course, had its reasons? for declining to- 
interfere ; hut year after year the evil grows, and 
who is there in India to check its grpwtk ? Neither 
the Bengal Government nor the Supreme Indian 
Government will come to our rescue. If hundreds 
have died, thousands will die, and, in the course of 
the next few years, the deaths will be counted by 
thousands. I can telh any honest man who has been 
to India that this is a faofc, and I challenge these 
concerned to come forward ^nd disprove this state- 
ment. Facts and figures, if properly collected to- 
gether, will, I am sure, prove that this evil is grow- 
ing, and assuming frightful proportions da£ after 
day* and the Bengal Association can do hardly any- 
thing beyond, trying to exercise moral influence on 
the people, - and i&rtainly moral influence goes some 
. way to check this evil — at least, to prevent temper- 
ate ijien from bectoning intemperate. But without 
an act passed by the British Government to 
suppress the liquor traffic, we cannot pos- 
sibly be sanguine in regard to the annihilation of 
this evil. It is, therefore, desirable you should 
strengthen our hands. One great thing my country- 
men are looking forward to is tb^ assurance, after 
my return to India, that the English people have 
resolved to strengthen the hands of all natif e Indian 
patriots and reformers, and to help them to check 
all abuses and evils, and promote the cause of 
Indian reform. (Cheers.) It you will kindly give 
me that assurance, I will communicate it to my 
friends. If you will tell me you are prepared to 
establish a system of hearty practical intercourse 
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and co-operation with the reform part}*- in India, 
nothing, I say, could be more gratifying or en- 
couraging to my countrymen. (Hear, hear.) You 
should exercise your iftfluence upon Parliament, and 
supply us with ypur temperence literature ; I beg 
to place this suggestion before you, that you 
may take it into serious consideration. I hope 
you will send us supplies of all tracts and 
pamphlets published in connection with the tem- 
perance movement, and I hope you will keep 
us always informed of the successful issue of 
your efforts in Parliament* and the gratifying 
results of your labours as individuals in the cause 
of temperance ; and 1 0 dare say you will thereby 
greatly encourage my countrymen. (Cheers.) I 
hope, on my return to India, to convince my friends 
that they should not be in a hurry to imitate the 
English habit of drinking, for Englishmen, after 
many years’ experience of the sad effects of that 
habit, are beginning to retrace «their* steps, and 
trying to imitate the Hindus, and that some are 
even giving up meat and becoming vegetarians. 
(Laughter.) The document you have put int'o my 
hands to-day will no doubt assure them of your 
unfeigned sympathy, and teach them to continue 
to be Hindus in respect to the virtue qf tempernce, 
and never to be converted into drinking English- 
men . (Loud c beers . ) 

A few questions having been asked’ of and replied 
to by Mr. Sen, Mr. Charles Thompson, J.P., moved 
that the best thanks of the meeting be given to 
Mr. Sen for his presence and address. Mr. Jiaper 
seconded this, and stated that the Alliance would 
co-operate with their Indian friends, as suggested 
by Mr. Sen, to the fullest extent in their power. 
The vote was passed with acclamation. 
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June 2Qth to July 14, 1870. 

Having had to preach at the Strangewaysf 
Unitarian Free Church, Manchester, on the morning 
of Sunday, June 26, Mr. Sen only arrived at Liver- 
pool in the latter part of that day. In the evening 
he preached at the Myrtle-Street Baptist Chapel 
to a large congregation, tKe building being crowded. 
His sermon, which lasted forfcbout twenty minutes, 
was listened to with the deepest attention. Pre- 
vious to its commencement, the Kev* Hugh Stowell 
Brojvn, Minister of the chapel, said : — 

I have now the pleasure of introducing to you 
Mr. Sen. You have all heard of him and read of 
him. For my own part, I believe that he is a man 
•whom God has raised up to do a very great and 
glorious work In 'India. He has, as you are pro- 
bably aware, been warmly welcomed by many Chris- 
tian people of various denominations in this land, 
and I am sure you will allow me to give him a very 
warm Christian welcome in your name on the 
present occasion. It is very possible — it is in the 
highest degree* probable — that we -shall not all con- 
cur with all the sentiments to which our friend Mr. 
Sen may feel it right to give utterance on this 
occasion, just as he would ljot concur with an ex- 
pression of all our sentiments in. regard to religion ; 
but in this country we are accustomed — at all events: 
many of us are accustomed, and the sooner all of us 
are accustomed the better — tp hear with respect and 
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with candour opinions that differ from our owii, 
and I am sure that Mr. Sen is the last man in the 
world who would willingly injure the feelings of 
any one of us in regard to truths in which we be- 
lieve, and which we hold to be very dear. I feel 
that if I were id. his country, and able to address his 
countrymen in their language, as he is to address 
mine in ours, ,1 should think it a kindness to have 
the opportunity afforded me of addressing his 
countrymen, and of having facilities for doing so 
offered me. And so, on the broad Christian prin- 
ciple of doing unto others all things whatsoever I 
would they should do to me, 4 L am very happy to 
be in the position on this* occasion to afford such 
facilities to Mr. Sen* I hope that his visit to our 
town will be of service to himself and to us. Tie is 
a teacher, but, like every other teacher who un- 
derstands his office and fulfils it, ho is a listener 
too. We may learn something from him*; he 
perhaps something from us. At all events, I hope 
that from his intercourse with us c in Liverpool ho 
may not receive any impression unfavourable to the 
religion that we profess, hut tlutl, 6n the contrary, 
he may find, as I trust he has found in other places, 
that notwithstanding the many diversities that 
exist amongst Christian people in regard to doctrine 
and in regard to ordinances, yet still the religion that 
we profess is a religion the spirit and the practical 
tendency of whi/h are to . learn Christ, to lovo 
Christ, to live Christ, to labour for Christ ; and I 
am pefsuadod that our friend honours Christ far 
too highly to regard with feelings other than those 
of respect a religion that may he sujyime£ up in 
three words, “ Christ is all.” Kcceive, then, my 
dear sir, the assurance of our esteem, of our bro- 
therly affection ; for, to quote the language of one 
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of the very earliest preaehers of Christianity, wo 
too perceive that God is no respecter of persons, 
but that in every nation he that feareth Him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of Him. And 
that you, sir, and that we all may be led further 
and further into the way of truth, and hold the 
truth made known to us in all firmness, yet in all 
charity — this is our desire and our pmycr to God, 

Mr. Sen then delivered his sermon, as follows. 

“ Verily I say unto you, Except yo be converted, and be- 
come as little children, y« shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven,” — Matt, xviii. 3. 

Nothing is so striking in the Gospel of Christ as 
the principle constantly and emphatically set forth 
of the absolute conversion an degeneration of tho 
heart. Christ oftentimes warns us against hollow 
morality. We are taught not to .rest satisfied 
with t delivering ourselves from particular vices and 
impurities. Nothing short of a thorough renun- 
ciation of all manner of evil, nothing short of an 
absolute regeneration of the heart, will please Christ, 
It is inconsistent wi f th the main and fundamental 
principles of Chrises ethics to rest satisfied with 
what the world calls virtue and honesty. Thero 
is a clear line of demarcation between the true prin- 
ciples of Gospel ethics and those principles of dry 
morality which are oftentimes prized very highly 
by worldly-minded men. If we ate truthful andhonest, 
if we are meek and gentle, if we do ohr business in this 
world according to principles of straightforwardness 
and veracity, we pass for good men, and perhaps great 
men, in thi‘ estimation of the world; but such things 
will no? avail to secure for us seats in the kingdom 
of heaven. 1 n order to enter God’s holy kingdom* 
ue must not only cast aside this vice, or that evil 
trait in our character, but. we must thoroughly 
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convert our hearts. There must he new life in us. 
The old man must be altogether put away, and our 
aspirations and feelings, our instincts and our 
thoughts, must be regenerated. We must not at* 
tempt to build f virtue upon the old foundation of 
our animal nature, but we must annihilate the old 
nature, putting away all that is wrong and selfish and 
dishonourable in us, and enter into new regions of 
heavenly life. We must not try to bring down truth 
from God’s holy mansions, and, with its aid, live in 
the midst of honesty and purity on earth, but we must 
enter into heavenly regions, and, while our bodies 
are on earth, our spirits must* hold communion with 
our Heavenly Father. What is the condition, 
what is the true state, 4 of regenerate life? In the 
text I have just read it is said to be the state of 
child-like purity — “ Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter jnto 
the kingdom of heaven.” The idea of manhood, 
the strong characteristic which distinguishes men 
from children, is pride, self-sufficiency. Want of 
simplicity and of straightforwardness also forms 
another characteristic of what 4 we call manhood ; 
but we are in this passage strongly and emphati- 
cally warned against pride, against want of simpli* 
city and frankness. We must pull down our pride 
and arrogance, and become as little children. We 
must become as simple, as gentle, as meek, and as 
pure-hearted as little infants. The - infant knows 
nothing in this world except its father and its 
mother; it lisps in semi -articulate language with 
great tenderness the name of its father and its 
mother, and it recognises them and them' alone. 
So must our hearts recognise our Heavenly Father 
as our all in all. There are, it is true, many rela- 
tionships on earth dear and near to us, but our 
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true relationship, our abiding and eternal relation- 
ship, is that in which we stand to our Heavenly 
Father. The child recognises its parent, not 
through knowledge, not through philosophy, but 
instinctively. So our hearts, /n a state of regene- 
rate existence, instinctively recognise the Divine 
Father. Philosophy does not aid us, the help of 
scholarship is not necessary to us # ; but religious 
instincts at once help us to perceive that He who 
encompasscth us, and is with us in our downsitting 
and uprising, who feedeth us and protecteth us, 
and who delivereth us from all manner of sin and 
iniquity, is really our Father and our Friend for 
time and for eternity. •* • 

There is another characteristic of little children; 
they are guileless. The world’s temptations have no 
influence on them, for they know not the temptations 
of the liesli. The little infant looks 'about aifd sees 
the itches and treasures of the world, but its artless, 
guileless heart knows not what temptations are. 
Between the gratis that fadeth and withcreth and is 
trodden under feet by men, and the riches and 
treasures of thcPwfrrld, there is no distinction what- 
soever in the eye of the little infant. To the infant 
riches are nothing; and so to the regenerate soul 
the? riches and treasures of this world are as nothing. 
Not only docs the little child ignore riches and 
treasures, but they can exercise no influence whatever 
on its tendei\heart. So with regenerate and pious 
sons of God: it is not with them a work of struggle 
and difficulty to come away from the influence of 
temptations, to overcome them and to become 
righteous. 0 No ; tomptatations are not temptations 
to those who have been regenerated. In vain dogs 
the world ply the feelings and inclinations of 
the regenerate man with all its allurements and 
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fascinations ; they fall fJat upon his mind and heart. 
He does not for one moment feel moved or tempt- 
ed ; and so with him there is no difficulty in over- 
coming these temptations. But thoso who have 
not been regenerated; those who desire to remain 
satisfied with m^re honesty and morality, have not 
only every day, but every hour of their existence, 
to wage unceasing war with the passions of the 
heart and the lusts, of the flesh. We have always 
to struggle with temptations, and on every occasion 
we have to overcome them with the aid of con- 
science before wo can unfurl the banner of victory 
in our hearts ; but the regenerate man does not go 
through these struggles*. With him there is no 
difficulty, no warfare, ^but as his body freely inhales 
the pure air of God’s earth, so his soul freely and 
naturally inhales the pure air of God’s kingdom. 
He i£ with Gf»d, and he lives in God. lie is sur- 
rounded by God’s holiness, by an atmosphere f ill of 
celestial purity, and his eyes naturally drink in 
God’s light, and his heart naturally inhales purity. 
As children pass through this world without being 
moved or tempted, and as there cannot be any 
defilement in their little minds, so must the re- 
generate man go through the thorny paths of this 
world without being defiled or contaminated by«>tlie 
sins of this world. Though, therefore, wo arc 
grown-up men, yet .we should not boast of our 
wisdom, of our virtue, of our sanctity. Bather let 
us pull down the edifice of arrogance and conceit 
which l we have built up. Bather let us confess our 
unworthiness before God, and bumble ourselves 
down to the dust uiider an overpowering conscious- 
ness of our sins and 'transgressions. Bather let us 
say we are as little children, groping in the dark in 
the midst of a wilderness, in search of truth, in 
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quest of God. Ten thousand temptations in horrid 
forms are every moment frightening us, and in 
alluring forms every moment trying to entice us away 
from the paths of purity ; we have not energy or 
wisdom in us sufficient to overcome the influence of 
those temptations ; and if in the spirit of humility 
— of child-like humility — we fall down at the feet 
of our Heavenly Father, He will •certainly have 
compassion and pity on us. And with child-like 
trust may we recognise Him as our only Father, 
and Master, and F riend ! May we be enabled to 
say that there is none on earth and there is nothing 
in heaven that we desire besides our God. Let 
our only desire be to liVe with our Father, aS 
devoted and loving children wish to be always with 
their father. Let us not form abstract conceptions 
of the Deity, but let us go to Him wi$h hearty full 
of filial trust as little children. Let us all feel that, 
whatever our doctrinal differences may be, we are 
children of the same Father. When we boast of 
our wisdom and ’scholarship, we are apt to enter 
into learned controversies and theological wrang- • 
lings ;Jbut whenVe'look upon ourselves as simply 
His children, of what avail is theology before God ? 
Every man who desires and pants for admission 
into His holy temple must show that his heart 
has been converted. Let all men stand round His 
holy throne as little children, and when He sees 
that they are > full of humility and child-like trust 
and simplicity. He shall spread his holy kingdom 
amongst them all, recognise them as His children, and 
make them into one everlasting family. All nations 
are prc3sing>forward to that kingdom of heaven which 
is yet to come, for the Lord’s kingdom is not behind^ 
but before. If we have conscience within us and 
a thorough dependence on Gojl’s all-conquering grace 
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— -if we believe, as we ought to believe, that Ha 
will save the prodigal son, and will receive him back 
if he is penitent and prayerful — then let us no longer 
despair, let us not faint or falter, but let us steadily 
march on, singing the name of our holy Father, 
and with hearts full of humility and meekness and 
gentleness, advance daily in order that we may all 
enter into His holy kingdom. Then there shall be no 
sorrow, no sighing, no controversy, no sectarianism, 
hut all shall be received by God because of their 
conversion, because of their regeneration. Let us 
pray, then, to the Father of mercy for our regenera- 
tion, for the absolute purification and sanetiiieation 
of our hearts. 

Before closing the Service, the Rev. Mr. Brown 
said he was sure the congregation would agree with 
him in regretting that Mr. Sen had been so brief 
in his very admirable discourse upon the important 
text which ho selected as the topic of his remarks. 
However, he knew that Mr. Spn was suffering 
under some measure of fatigue and of indisposition, 
otherwise they would all of them have been de-» 
lighted if he bad extended to double or treble the 
length at which he had spoken the utterance of such 
sentiments as those to which they had had the 
very great pleasure of listening. He knew that 
it would be offensive to his friend in his presence 
if he were to say more. He rejoiced very much 
in baying bad the opportunity not wnly of hearing 
him hiipself, but of affording a number of the people 
of this town an opportunity of doing so, and he 
hoped many of them would avail themselves of the 
opportunity of hearing Mr. Sen in thoriialPof the 
Liverpool Institute on the following evening. 

On Monday evening, June 27th, Mr. Sen 
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delivered a lecture at the Mount-Street Institute, on 
“The Iteligious and Moral Position of India.” The 
Mayor, Mr. Alderman Hubback, presided, and 
the audience, which was a very large one, com- 
prised members of most of the religious commu- 
nities of Liverpool. The lecture w*is very warmly 
received. At a smaller meeting held on the 
following day, he gave an address $f a somewhat 
similar nature, but as the occasion had a peculiar 
character of its own, the original report is here 
preserved without abridgment. 

There was a highly* interesting scene last even- 
ing, Tuesday, June 28, in that beautiful sylvan dell* 
on the southern skirt of Liverpool, which is appro- 
priately known as the Dingle. Some six to eight 
hundred persons, whose aspect betokened that pros- 
perity had raised them above the needy, wage-paid 
classes, assembled in the dell which opens upon the 
river, and grouped themselves up the grassy slope 
in a knot around a * swarthy evangelist from the far 
East, who had come to tell the white rulers of 
liis native India ‘of * the progress of a momentous, 
albeit subtle, reformation which is going on 
amongst the one hundred and eighty millions of his 
k inched. Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, the leader 
of the new religious movement in India, is a re- 
markable man. His appearance is striking, and, 
from an English point of view, is ..exceedingly in- 
tellectual and Repossessing ; and, moreover, his 
manner and liis matter in speaking alike confinand 
respectful attention. Attired in a costumo which 
is more.* European than Hindu, added to his sharp, 
earnest, intelligent face, his nationality is not very., 
apparent at a glance. As a speaker, his style is 
simple and natural ; his pronunciation of English 
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is pure and exceedingly pleasing, being free from 
any taint of foreign accent ; he is a thorough mas- 
ter of the grammatical structure of our language, 
apt in the use of its idioms, and apparently superior 
to what in case might be an excusable weak- 
hess for the excessive ornateness of Orientalism. 
Indeed, the short address which he gave in the 
Dingle, in thts sober calm of the gloaming, and 
amid the charming woodland environment, was 
fully worthy of the earnest and hearty attention 
with which the still multitude hung upon his 
words. The old days of the wandering apostles 
seemed to be revived in the scene. The address, 
which is interesting, politically as well as religiously, 
is given below, exactly as delivered, in order to 
afford a fair index to the mind of India’s greatest 
native apostle. After a few words of introduction 
from the Rev. C. Beard, Unitarian minister, the 
speaker whom all had come out to hear stood for- 
ward, and, looking in silent contemplation on the 
crowd for some minutes, he commenced his address 
in a quiet, unimpassioned manner and clear ringing 
voice. »> 

Mr. Sen apologized, in a serio-humorous strain, for 
his then state of health being unequal to the 
strain of much talking. The British peoplfe, he 
said, generally showed little compassion for the 
physical weaknesses of foreigners, as John Bull 
wished rather co “ lionize*’ them* whenever they 
couldc be got hold of. We 'are engaged in 
India, he said, in a very great work — a work which 
is developing itself year after yfcar with increasing 
success ; and 1 believe that through tine work and 
' its results, India and England will be drawn into 
closer intercourse with each other. For the Church 
which I represent has. in it the elements of all that 
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is good and great in our country, and of all that 
is good and great in your country. It is the neces- 
sary result of English education. It may be 
described as the product of hjnglish enlightenment. 
The Brahmo Somaj, or National # Theistie Church 
of India, has been made to giow on Indian soil 
through the reforming, civilizing, and enlightening 
agencies which are at work in that* country under 
the British Government. But viewed from another 
standpoint, it will present to your eyes all the good 
influences which are found in Hindu books and in 
Hindu institutions. Thus in the mysterious ways 
of God’s providence, this institution, the Theistic 
Church of India, unites # thc good things of tlie 
two nations, and forms thtftn into one harmonious 
whole ; so that the more this institution progresses, 
the more we shall hope for the future/)! our cquntrv, 
and the more we shall hope to receive aid from you, 
which I hope also you will extend to us when you 
know the actual position and futuro prospects of 
this institution. (Hear, hear, and applause.) The 
* great object we h^ve in view is of course to deliver 
our country from idolatry and caste, and the many 
pernicious social institutions from which India has 
suffered for many centuries. In carrying on this 
wfirk, we always try, in the first instance, to educate 
and enlighteh our people, for we are always sure 
that if we can lay the firm substratum of a thorough, 
liberal, soundyEnglish education* and if we uprear 
on that the edifice of national reformation^ we have 
no doubt that that edifice will be firm, strong, and 
lasting. (Applause.) The jnore we educate our 
peopife fehe more naturally «do they take in every 
kind of reform — social, moral, or religious. The 
best missionary in India is English education. 
(Applause.) English schools and colleges are 
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destroying idolatry, and paving the way for true 
reformation, so that if you help us in promoting 
English education and diffusing its blessings far 
and wide among the males and the females, among 
the rich and the poor, the high and the low, you 
will do us valuable service. One thing, therefore, 
I ask of you, and that is, to strengthen our hands 
by means of your sympathy and co-operation, that 
we may be enabled to promote sound liberal edu- 
cation among all classes of the Hindu population. 
Especially I would invite your attention to the work 
of the education and improvement of woman in India; 
for you must all admit that England would never 
hdve been what she is except for the education and 
improvement and emancipation of woman. If you 
give our ladies sound liberal education, you will give 
them that liberty which they ought to enjoy, and all 
the blessings of pure enlightenment and reforma- 
tion. And when the ladies understand their duties 
and responsibilities, they will try to bring up their 
children in the love of truth and thE love of God, so 
that not only will you open up the gates of true re- 
formation, but you will perpetuate and render lasting 
all the good works that you have commenced ; you 
will prevent the rising generation from going back 
to idolatry and superstition; by giving India go«*l 
mothers and good wives you give India lasting 
reformation. There is another thing to which I 
should like to draw your attention, and that is the 
debasing and iniquitous system of liquor traffic that 
has been going on in our country for many years. 
(Applause, and some cheering.) Even the worst 
enemies of my country will admit that thq, Hindus, 
whatever their defects and shortcomings, and sins 
may be, are pious and devout, meek and gentle, 
simple and abstemious. He therefore sins against 
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man and God who encourages or promotes, directly 
or indirectly, intemperance and drunkenness amongst 
the natives of India. I am sorry to say that the 
British Government stands convicted before God on 
account of having kept up this iniquitous traffic, 
and thereby effected the moral and'spiritual destruc- 
tion of thousands of souls in our couutry. Not 
only does the system debase the people, degrading 
them mentally and morally, but it has actually been 
the cursed instrument of killing and sacrificing the 
lives of many energetic and promising young men 
in the country. I am glad to say that in all places 
I have up to the present moment visited in England, 
I have received enthusiastic cheers whenever 
have protested against the lirfhor traffic and opium 
traffic in India; and I hope the strong tide of public 
English opinion will not rest in this* country, but 
will, go forth increasing its power, and in an im- 
petuous and strong current go into our country and 
influence the British Government there. (Ap- 
plause.) I hope the day is coming when England 
-will be delivered from the great curse of the liquor 
traffic, *and India also, my beloved country. (Cheers.) 
The great object of my visit to England is to excite, 
as far as possible, the interest of the English public 
in •the political, social, and moral condition of iny 
country. . I have no other object in view. I know 
I am unworthy of the great task which I have 
undertaken ; but still, God willing^ and if you will 
help me, I am fure some results of a tangible and 
visible character will be achieved before I leave your 
country. I hope that at least you will feel a true 
and abiding interest in the welfare of my country. I 
do not want that cold speculative kind of interest 
which politicians may admire and statesmen may 
speak highly of. I want th^ warmth of heart ; that 
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Earnestness of purpose, that enthusiasm of spirit* 
without which it is impossible to bring about any 
national reformation. I want you to feel the great 
trust which has been placed in your hands by God 
Almighty when He committed India to your care. 
You cannot sacrifice the lives of my people — you 
cannot sacrifice their bodily lives, nor are you 
justified in sacrificing their souls. Take care of the 
souls and bodies that have been placed in your 
hands, for you stand accountable and responsible to 
the Moral Governor of the Universe for the welfare 
of the people whom you have been called to govern. 
I hope and trust most devoutly that England will 
clay after day feel a growing interest in India. It is 
a difficult thing to rule r a hundred and eighty millions 
of people, with endless diversities of languages, 
dialects, customs, manners, and religious institu- 
tions. If you satisfy one part of the commuipty, 
you dissatisfy another part; if you try to do justice 
to one sect, you do an in justice to another. All 
successive Govcrnors-Gentral of India have com- 
plained of this; they have always found themselves* 
unequal to the gigantic task of governing on 
principles of justice and mercy one hundred and 
eighty millions of souls; but if you are prepared to 
do your duty, I hope and trust that that merciful 
God who has called you to govern that nation will 
give you wisdom and strength, faith and piety, 
enough to rule oui race properly ; if **ot, India will 
not Ion" be in your hands. You w a' 1 be forced to 
leave India to herself, and we shall do our business 
in the best way wo can. It is your duty, so long 
as you hold India in your hands, to act ar tiMstccs, 
rundering a due account to God for the way in which 
you treat the people in that country. (Hear, hear.) 
Let injustice, oppression, tyranny, and cruelty 
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cease ; let us not find haughty Anglo-Indians in 
India treating the people of the country as if they 
were nothing more than cattle. I hope the day 
will come when you will try apd respect the lives 
of the poor and unfortunate people ^mong the lower 
classes of India — when you will coihe forward and 
treat them as your brothers and your sisters ; then, 
and not till then, will you have dome justice to all 
the people in that great peninsula. God help you ! 
God bless you ! I hope so long as you are politically 
connected with India you will discharge your spiri- 
tual and moral duties and responsiblities. to that 
vast country conscientiously and honestly. May 
God bo with you, and t \\ ay He be with us, that 
there may be harmony betwdbn the two nations, 
that by mutual co-operation we may help each other, 
and bring about the material and moval well-being 
of the two nations ! (Loud applause.) 

Tflfc Rev. John Kelly (Independent), in moving 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Sen, said he supposed it 
would be very difficult to convene together such a 
number of persons with such a variety of opinions 
on many matter^, and yet he ventured to affirm 
that they would all concur in the practical address 
to which they bad just listened. He said it was 
thei* duty to unite as far as they could in endea- 
vouring to help their friend to attain the great 
object he had in view, as nothing could be of more 
importance than, putting an end to many of the 
practical evils |hat existed in India, some of*which 
had been maintained by the British Government. 

The Rev. C. Wicksteed (Unitarian) seconded the 
motion, *un ^ in doing so, offered a hearty welcome^ 
to Mr. Sen. 

Mr. Sen, in responding to the vote, which had 
bpen carried by acclamation,, said I am much 
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gratified by the kindness with which you have 
heard me. I hope I shall never forget the interest- 
ing gathering which I have witnessed this evening. 
(Applause.) , 

The assemblage then dispersed. 

« 

After this address, Mr. Sen’s strength broke 
down under th& long strain of fatigue consequent 
upon many weeks of incessant mental exertion, and 
he had a severe attack of vertigo on the brain. 
The intelligence reached India through newspaper 
reports, and caused the utmost anxiety to his 
family and friends. Not being able to ascertain 
the exact nature of the cbmplaint, they telegraphed 
to the Rev. Mr. Spfears, Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, who was kind 
enough to send an immediate reply, which greatly re- 
lieved their anxiety. Mr. Sen’s friends felt profound- 
ly grateful for the kind message, and for the' care 
taken of him during his illness. Absolute rest was 
ordered for him by his medical advisers, and all his 
remaining provincial engagements were unavoidably 
cancelled. lie was most hospitably and* kindly 
nursed at the house of W. Dawbarn, Esq., of 
Aigburth, Liverpool, where he remained till the 
14th of July. lie then returned to London, ‘ but 
was obliged to be very sparing of his strength 
during the remainder of his stay in England. 



A MEETING TO FORM A THEISTIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


Wednesday , July 20, 1870. 

A meeting was hold at the Freemasons’ Hall, 
Great Queen Street, on Wednesday, July 20, 1870* 
at 7 p. m., for the purpose of definitely constituting* 
a Theistic Association* in London. 

William Shaen, Esq.,, was voted to the chair. 
The objects of the proposed Society will appear from 
the following resolutions passed at the meeting: — 

“That, in the opinion of this meeting it is <Wy\abl« to 
forn^a Society to unite men, notwithstanding any differences 
in tludr religions creeds, in a common effort to attain and 
diffuse purity of Spiritual Life by (1) investigating religious 
truth, ( 2 ) cultivating devotional feelings, and (3) furthoiing 
, practical morality. 

“ That, in the pphpon of this meeting, it is desirable Mint 
the Stxaety should correspond without delay with similar 
societies in Tndia, America, Gcnnauy, France, aud elsewhere, 
assuring them of our sympathy and fellowship.” 

Tu introducing the resolution with which ho was 
entrusted Balm lveshuh Chunder Sen suid : — 

Sir, — I have always fMfc strongly the importance 
and necessity^!* establishing spiritual fellowship and 
union among]} all classes and races of men. That 
there should he political and social differenced among 
mankind is not at all surprising ; but that men 
and w^nvjn should fight with each other in the 
name of religion and God is really painful and sur- 
prising. The true object of religion is to bind 
mankind together, and to tynd them all to God. If 


xi. 
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we see that in the name of religion, men, instead 
of promoting peace on earth and good-will among 
men, are trying to show their antagonism and 
animosity towards each other, then certainly wo 
must stand forward with our voice of protest, and 
say that religioV is defeating its own legitimate 
object. I have always been distressed to find in 
my own country how many of the Hindu sects in 
India fight with each other, and how they combine 
to war with Mahometans and Christians, whom 
they look upon and hate as their enemies. It is far 
more painful to see how that spirit of bitterness and 
sectarian antipathy has been persistently manifested 
tbwards the Hindus by muny professing Christians. 
None preached so eloquently and so ably the 
doctrine of the true love of Cod and the love of man 
as Jesus Christ. It is, therefore, extremely unplea- 
sant to us to see those who profess to be his 
disciples hate the Hindu as a heathen who has no 
hope of salvation, and who lias not one single spark 
of truth in his own mind. Narrowness of heart 
has oftentimes its origin in narrrowness of creed. . 
Men hate each other, men eontalmiVatc their .hearts 
with sectarian bitterness, because they believe that 
there is no truth beyond the pales of their own 
denominations and churches. This is a fatal mis- 
take, and to this maybe attributed all 'those feelings 
of bitterness and mutual recrimination which have 
converted the religious world into a minful scene of 
• war and even bloodshed. Religioi^ is essentially 
universal. If Cod is our common Father, II is 
truth is our common .property. Rut the religious 
world may be likened to a vast market, v^iers, every 
religious sect sells only a portion of truth. 
Religion is many-sided ; but each individual, each 
nation, oftentimes adopts and represents only one 
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side of religion. In different times and in different 
countries, therefore, we see not tlie # cntire religious 
life of humanity, but only partial religious life. The 
Hindu represents religion in ljis own peculiar way ; 
the Christian in his. The men of £he first century 
represented religion in their own \f ay, according to 
the circumstances in which they lived ; and so the 
men who are blessed with mode r A civilization re- 
present religious life in their own way. If we 
desire to adopt religious life in its entirety and 
fulness, we must not, we cannot, reject or ignore 
any particular nation or any branch of God’s vast 
family. If we embrace all nations and races ; if 
we can take in all religions scriptures, all so-eallecl 
sacred writings ; if we are prepared to do honour to 
all prophets and the great men of all nations and 
races ; then certainly, but not till than, can we do 
justice to universal and absolute religion as it exists 
in God. To prove true to Him, to prove true to 
humanity, we nyist do justice to all the depart- 
ments of man’s religious life as they are manifested 
•in different ages , and in different parts of the 
world. * The Knglisli Christian has no right to hate 
the Hindu 4 heathen’; nor has the Hindu heathen 
any right to tredt the English Christian with secta- 
rian antagonism and hatred. They must embrace 
each othcM* in the fulness of truth and in the ful- 
ness of brotherly love. I rejoice heartily to see 
such a thing foreshadowed in tlTe constitution of 
the Society a’fout to be organized. I fqpl that 
modern nations and .races are getting their eyes 
opened to the catholicity oS true religion, after 
eenturfes of spiritual despotism and sectarian war- 
fare. Men are beginning to feel that, in order tb 
he true to nature and true to God, they must cast 
away sectarianism, and protest against spiritual 
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tyranny, and kiss freedom and peace. The object 
of this resolution is to bring together religious men 
in India, Amefica, Germany, France, and in other 
parts of the world, intp one Monotheistic brother- 
hood, so that tliqy may all recognise, love, and wor- 
ship God as theif common Father. The time lias 
come when such a movement ought to be practically 
organized, when all nations and races should be 
brought together into one fold. English Christians 
ought to extend their right hand of fellowship to 
my conntrymen, and my countrymen ought to 
extend their right hand of fellowship to all those 
who stand beyond the pales of Hindu orthodoxy ; 
so that, while they differ from each other on 
certain dogmatic questions of theology, they may 
still recognise each other as brethren, and show their 
preparedness to vindicate the unity of the human 
race in the face of the existing conflict of theological 
opinions and dogmas. It is impossible to establish 
unanimity of opinion among mankind, and those 
who have tried to bring about such unanimity have 
always failed. 1 hope, therefore^ the friends and 
promoters of this movement wilt not commit that 
great mistake. Let individual liberty bit recognised : 
let individual rights be fully vindicated and res- 
pected ; but still at the same time, while we recog- 
nise differences of opinion, let us foM, and let ns 
declare, that it is possible to have a common plat- 
form of action, Where we can exchange our sym- 
pathies with each other as brethren.! 

There is another mistake . which I hope this 
Society will not commit, and that is, 1o assume an 
arrogant and hostile attitude towards exictirtg sects. 
We should always assume a humble position. We 
must stand at the feet of all those who have gone 
before us. who have left for our enjoyment precious 
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legacies of religious life and religious thought. All 
honour to such men. Hindus, Christians, Chinese, 
Jhiddhists, Greeks, and Homans — men of all nations 
and races — men of all ages — who have in any way 
laboured successfully to promote the religious and 
moral and social amelioration »of mankind, are 
entitled to the undying gratitude of all succeeding 
ages. In organizing a Society lik$ that whose for- 
mation we contemplate at present, we feel morally 
constrained to honour those spiritual and moral 
benefactors to whom we owe “a debt immense of 
endless gratitude.” At their feet we sit to-day, and 
to them we desire to blTor oirt* hearts’ thanksgivings, 
and we desire to recognise them individually and 
unitedly, as our friends aifd brothers, who have 
directly or indirectly brought us into that position 
in which we feel enabled to establish and organize a 
Society like this. It is on account of the light 
which we have received from them through succeed- 
ing generations that we arc prepared to come for- 
ward to-night and stand before the world as a 
Theistic brotherhood. We cannot dishonour them; 
though they belong to different nationalities, though 
they may ho of different times and races, no eannnfc 
for one moment dishonour them. We cannot with 
pi We and arrogance say we do not owe anything to 
the Christian Scriptures, we owe nothing to the 
Hindu Scriptures, we owe nothing to Confucius. 
We owe much to all these sources of religious reve- 
lation and inspiration. Our attitude, therefore, 
must be an attitude of humility towards those who 
have gone before, an attitude of thankful recogni- 
tion ; mu^to wards existing Cljurches also we must 
assume the same attitude. If there are friends 
around us who think it their duty to criticize 
severely our proceedings, t to hold us up to public 
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derision and contempt, they are quite welcome to 
do so ; but let us not, as members of this Society, 
for one moment cherish in out hearts unbrotherly 
feelings against them. Our mission is a mission 
of love, and good-will and peace. We do not 
stand forward to fan the flame of religious 
animosity, but our desire is to extinguish the 
flame of sectarian •antipathy, so far as it is possible for 
us to do so- We go forth as ministers of peace ; we 
shall love all sects. Christians and Hindus we shall 
look upon as brothers, as children of the same 
Father. Their books we shall read with profound 
reverence; their priests we shall honour with thanks- 
givings ; and to all those afound us who desire to 
treat us as men who hate no hopes of salvation, even 
to them we must show charity and brotherly love. 
I hope, therefpre, not a single member of this 
Society will ever think it right or honourable to 
manifest a bitter spirit of sectarianism towards 
any religious denomination. Tilery are in England 
at present, I understand, nearly three hundred re- 
ligious sects into which the Christian Church has 
been divided. That such a thing should exist in 
the midst of Christendom is indeed painful, I may 
say frightful. Let us do all in our power to bring 
together these various religious denominations. tr I 
do not see why we should not exercise our in- 
fluence on Christian ministers to exchange pulpits 
with each other. Why should not the people of one 
congregation visit the church of another congrega- 
tion ? Why should not the various preachers of 
the Christian Churches try to harmonize with each 
ether ? Christian people sometimes go the •length 
of thinking that the whole of religious life is mono- 
polized by themselves. During my short stay in 
this country I have been struck with the fact that 
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Knglfch Christian life, however grand and glorious 
it may be — and it certainly is so in many of its as- 
pects and features — is sadly deficient in devotional 
fervour and enthusiasm ; deficient in feelings such as 
those which a deep and trustful .reliance upon a 
personal and loving Cod alone can inspire, support, 
and sustain. Something like that is to be found in 
India. I do honestly believ® that it? India there is 
such a thing as spirituality. In England there is 
too much materialism. That is my honest convic- 
tion. If England and India were to unite and 
receive from each other the good things they ought 
to receive from each other, we should he able, to 
form a true Church, where? spiritual fervour and the 
activity of material civilization would harmonize, 
and form the unity of religious life. Whether, there- 
fore, we come to England, America* Germany, or 
France, or any other country where similar religious 
movements are going on, we ask them to co-operate 
with us ; we ask ^lie whole world to treat us as 
fellow-disciples, to give unto us all the good things 
they possess and enjoy for our benefit, that we may 
thus collect materials from all existing churches and 
religious denominations, in order, in the fulness of 
time, to construct and uprear the future Church of 
the Vorld. 

I have always been an advocate of the glorious 
principle of religion which is summed up in these 
two great doctrines, the Fatherhodd of God and the 
brotherhood of *nan : and so long as I am enabled 
to work, whether here or in my own country or 
elsewhere, it shall’ be my duty *to speak, and ’feel, 
and labtfuiwn such a way that . not only my own 
countrymen may, under the guidance of God’S 
spirit ami with God’s help, be brought into one 
feld, but that all nations and races, so far as is 
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possible with my humble resources and powers, 
may be influenced to feel the necessity of forming 
themselves into one vast family. Oh ! may that 
blessed day soon come when the earth, untrod by 
sect, or creed, ojr clan, shall own the two great 
principles — the universal Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man ! I beg to propose this 
resolution to the meeting : — “ That, in the opinion 
of this meeting, it is desirable that the Society- 
should correspond without delay with similar so- 
cieties in India, America, Germany, France, and 
elsewhere, assuring them of our sympathy and 
friendship.” 



SPEECH AT THE VICTORIA DISCUSSION 
SOCIETY" ON WOMEN IN INDIA. 


Monday , Any ust 1, 1870. 

At the monthly meeting of the Victoria Discus- 
sion Society, held at the Architectural (ini levy, 
Conduit Street, London, on Monday, August* 1^ 
1870, the chair was taken by Eahoo Keshub Chun- 
dcr Sen. 

Miss Wallington read a paper entitled, “ Women 
as they are supposed to he, and \yomoii a^ they 
are,”- — which was followed by a discussion in which 
several gentlemen and ladies took part. Miss 
Faithful! then refunded the meeting of Mr. Sen’s 
efforts for the good of his own country, especially 
with respect to woiycn, and concluded by saying, 
“J may therefore state on behalf of this Society, 
that we await with extreme interest the statement 
which Mr. Sen Has kindly promised to make to us 
reseeding the condition of women in India; and 
we shall greatly value his opinions as to the best 
method of forwarding their ‘moral and intellectual 
enlightenment.#* (Cheers.) 

The Chairmap, who was warmly received, .said: — 
It may appear somewhat singular that a Hindu 
should preside at a meeting of •your Society. Jl has 
been sitftt that my countrymen 'altogether deny the 
rights and privileges of women. Now I do not 
think that such a statement is true, although I 
believe there are certain facts connected with the 
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present state of Hindu society, which may justify 
some measure of reproach of this kind. India 
to-day is not what she was in ancient times, and if 
we see anything in India which is sad, painful, or 
discouraging, \^e must not rush to the conclusion 
that Indian society is altogether depraved. Time 
was when men and women freely mixed with each 
other in socictj* in India, when celebrated ladies 
vsolvcd mathematical problems, and evinced the 
deepest interest in mathematics and science gene- 
rally ; when Hindu ladies entered into interesting 
conversations with their husbands on religious anti 
ingrai questions, and when ladies not only received 
high education, hut evefi came forward and se- 
lected husbands for themselves ! (Laughter.) Hut 
those days are gone. However, it is quite clear 
that f in ancient times Indian women sometimes 
enjoyed an amount of liberty which would noj] he 
considered quite warrantable in civilized England 
at the present moment. Hindi} society is now in 
a sad condition owing to idolatry and caste, and a 
number of most demoralizing am] mischievous social* 
customs and institutions. The people, both men 
and women, have fallen into a low state, so 
much so that it is impossible to recognise in 
the modern Indian the noble soul of the ancient 
Hindu. What do we see in India to-day ? You 
see Brahmins who have more than seventy wives. 
There is a humorous popular drama in Bengal, 
in which one of these husbands of* seventy wives 
is represented as passing through the streets 
one day. and meeting a boy, wild approaches him 
and addresses him as “ father.” The old mtm, con- 
founded and somewhat indignant, denies his father- 
hood, hut the hov perseveres in his statement. At 
last it strikes this old Brahmin that it may after all 
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be true, and lie instantly refers to a bundle of papers 
which he always takes care 1 o carry about with him, 
and goes through the long list of his wives, until 
he is satisfied that the statement made by the boy 
is true. There is another injurious .custom, which 
makes an old man of eighty man*y a little girl of 
five years. This is shocking and pernicious in the 
extreme, hut such things are common in Bengal, 
and in other parts of the country. Then there is 
the custom which prevents a Hindu widow from 
remarrying. Once a widow, she is ever a widow. 
Not only is she not allowed to marry again, but she 
has to pass through endless mortifications atul 
penances of the most pairtful character. Her con- 
dition is really pitiable, and excites the commisera- 
tion of every feeling heart. Thus the marriage 
customs which prevail in India are injurious. in a 
variety of ways. Immediate reform is needed. 
Widows must he allowed to remarry, and to have* 
the prhilegos whi<jh are accorded to them in other 
countries. They must not he made to submit by 
force and pressure, to a state of things which they 
do not themselves life, but which, for tlu* sake of 
attaining a false heaven, they so often submit to. 
The custom of eiTrly marriages ought to be abolish- 
ed, •and men and women should be permitted to 
marry only wiien they arc of marriageable age. 
Bigamy and polygamy should he suppressed, if pos- 
sible, by legislative enactment. Bitt there are other 
things that can .only be put down by the opiyation 
of personal influence 1 , and by the publicath^ of 
hooks, pointing out the evih* which must result 
from objectionable customs. The root of all this 
mischief is the want of enlightenment. If Hindu* 
ladies received a proper amount of enlightenment, 
they would themselves raise a»voicj powerful enough 
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to suppress those great evils. The victims not only 
suffer, hut they suffer oftentimes with great pati- 
ence and forbearance, and with willing hearts. 
When a widow is not allowed to remarry, she thinks 
it is the will of «I leaven that she must he doomed 
to perpetual widowhood. When women do not 
receive the blessings of true enlightenment, they 
think they ought not to aspire to enjoy those bless- 
ings, because they are taught it is Heaven’s wish 
that they should remain in the midst of the dark- 
ness of ignorance. It is necessary, therefore, to 
raise up the spirit of II indu c women, and stimulate 
Ahvir curiosity, and excite their taste for nobler and 
higher things. When we succeed in dispelling the 
gloom of ignorance which now broods over the length 
and breadth of the country, when we succeed in up- 
rooting all those pre judices and superstitions notions 
which keep the women of India in a state of rporal, 
spiritual, social, and intellectual subjection, we shall 
succeed, indirectly though it m^v he, in opening 
ten thousand llood-gates through which the stnam 
of truth will How, diffusing the, blessings of purity 
and peace. If it he said that what we see in India 
at the present moment is tin? result of Hinduism, 
and that the Hindu ladies submit to ignorance 
because they have always been told by their ‘own 
Scriptures to do so, I can only say there are pas- 
sages in those Scriptures which inculcate* other prin- 
ciples. It is there said that the husband should 
always try to please his wife, a witb wealth, dress, 
love, " respect, and sweet words.” The Hindu hus- 
band, you see, is enjoined, not only to love, but to 
respect his wife, and love and respect amjtfte proper 
Wlings wlsch men everywhere should cherish to- 
wards women. 

It has been said tha£ Hindu legislators in ancien t 
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times did not show any anxiety for the education 
of girls. Now it is written in the Hindu Scrip- 
tures that parents should train up not only their 
hoys, but also their girls, with great care. I have 
only to quote another passage *in order to refute the 
charge which has oftentimes been .brought against 
the Hindu nation. It has been said that early 
marriage has been inculcated in the Hindu Scriptures. 
Here is a passage that will show the inaccuracy of 
that statement — “ So long as a girl does not know 
how to respect the husband, so long as she is not 
acquainted with true moral discipline, so long the 
father should not thiitk of getting her married.” 
These passages clearly and distinctly show tfiat 
Hindu society, as it at prosenWxists in Tndia, is not 
what it ought to be according to the religious books 
of the nation. There can be no doubt that the country 
has fallen from the high position ~which it occupied 
centuries ago. It is not true that absolute and 
complete seclusion of the female sox prevails in all 
parts of India. We see it to a lamentable extent in 
Jlengal, lmt in the Punjab, and Horn bay, and to 
some extent in Maftrns, the women enjoy a large 
amount’ of liberty. Though there are some very 
sad things connected with the present condition of 
female society in India, I am bound to say that 
there are some very good things also to he found 
amid the relics of ancient female society. There are 
arts and sciences which prove that ancient Hindu 
ladies were truly great and noble. As regards devo- 
tion to the husband, I do not think they ^yield 
to any nation on earth, and in % regard to mooSisty, 
gentleness, serenity of temper, and absolute devotion 
to the interests of the husband, even at the present 
moment in India these characteristics are still 
preserved. In promoting the # reformation of Indian 
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female character it is necessary then that we should 
gather together, and not neglect, these good 
materials. With all my respect and admiration 
for civilization as it prevails in England, I have 
always been foremost in protesting against the 
demoralization ©f India by importing English 
customs into it. (Cheers.) Though I can respect 
learned, intelligent, philanthropic and generous- 
hearted ladies in England, I could not for one 
moment persuade myself to believe that for the 
interest of India I ought to introduce their peculiar 
customs and usages. The growth of society must be 
indigenous, native, and natural. (Hear, hear.) 
Foreign customs must not he forced upon us. Our 
women have elements 4 of character which arc really 
noble and good, and these ought to constitute the 
basis upon wh\ch we should raise the superstructure 
of reformed female society. (Cheers.) It has 
been said that women in England should not have 
what are called women’s rights, aijd this evening I 
have had the opportunity of listening to the argu- 
ments on both sides. I feel puzzled, and, perhaps, * 
I may say with Sir Eoger do Coverley, much may be 
said on both sides. We should not certainly keep 
up that unpleasant agitation which many people 
seem to delight in. We should express our feelihgs 
without bitterness or animosity. If women think 
it is their duty to do certain things, why should 
men seek to prevent them ? (Cheers.) Men do 
not wish that women should at all interfere with 
their, freedom of action ; then why should 
woirAm allow men to interfere with theirs ? 
As to the question whether men are,, ''morally 
stiperior to women, or women morally superior 
to men, 1 say still, much may be said on both 
sides. Let us settle the matter by admitting that 
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tncn are superior in some respects, and women supe- 
rior in others. (Laughter. ) That I think would 
be an amicable settlement of the whole matter. In 
all that is manly and vigorous men excel, and must 
continue to excel, but in all that is /oft, and tender, 
and gentle, women must continue »to surpass men. 
It is the combination of the various elements that 
constitutes true manhood. It is in the union of 
these qualities that true moral excellence is to be 
found. (Applause.) 1 would proscribe and de- 
nounce class legislation and class agitation. Why 
should we get up an exclusive movement for the 
purpose of obtaining* women’s rights, so-called ? 
If women arc lit, they must have their rights and 
privileges. 1 do not see why they should he exclud- 
ed from positions which they are entitled to, and 
which they are fitted to occupy. If they afe not 
lit they ought not to occupy tliem, but it they arc 
lit, then let their fitness he proved, and vindicated 
and declared throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. It has been said that man is a noun, and 
woman simply an adjective that agrees with the 
noun. * 1 believe, however, the case is otherwise. 
Whatever the theory may he, practically man is a 
noun, and a noifn of the masculine gender ; hut he 
is S, noun in the objective ease governed by the 
active verb woman. (Laughter.) Practically women 
govern men all over the world. You or 1 may not 
admit it openly, and some of you* may make vehe- 
ment protestations to the contrary, hut what is the 
actual state of things? in India, ninety-nine 
husbands out of every hundred are practieally\gov- 
erned wives. Is not JLhat the case in Eng- 

land too, and in all civilized and refined countries#? 
Erom early infancy to mature age, the influence of 
mother, sister, wife, and fpmale society generally, 
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has always continued to be felt and prized. By 
their gentle, soft, sweet temper, women exercise an 
irresistible influence over men. If, then, we must 
be governed by wornep, are we to be governed abso- 
lutely in all matters ? No. In those things where- 
in man excels Woman, let man’s voice be heard ; 
where woman excels man, let her voice be heard. 
The true prosperity of society depends on the har- 
mony of the sexes. It is necessary, therefore, 
whether we look to India or to England, that we 
should always try to bring the two together, and 
allow them to consult each other’s interests, so that 
in Ahe end wo may have the valuable suggestions 
and the active philanthropic labours of both. I 
wish to say a few words more about India before I 
resume my seat. I am glad you have given me 
the opportunity of addressing you, for this is a 
ladies’ society. I want your help. I have address- 
ed meetings of men in various parts of the country, 
and have besought them as humbly as I could pos- 
sibly do to help India. 1 now have the honour to 
make an urgent yet humble appea} to you English- 
women — I may say English sisters. I sincerely 
and earnestly call upon you to do all in your power 
to effect the elevation of Hindu' women. 1 dare 
say many of you have read in books in what way 
Hindu women may be helped by you. The best 
way in which that help can he given is for some of 
you to embark onTdie grand and noble enterprise of 
going pver personally to that great country, and 
iookiiy, 1 after the state of things there. A noble- 
min<&d and kind-hearted lady went to India a few 
years ago in order to- promote the work <ST ‘female 
education. Miss Carpenter’s name is familiar to 
you all. Why should not some of you follow her 
praiseworthy example ? A say this because the work 
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that requires your aid and co-operation is urgent. 
At the present moment a thousand Hindu houses 
are open to receive and welcome English gov- 
ernesses — well-trained, accomplished English ladies, 
capable of doing good to their Indian sisters, both by 
instruction and personal example?. And what sort 
of education do we expect and wish from you ? An 
unsectarian, liberal, sound and useful education. 
(Cheers.) An education that will not patronize any 
particular church, that will not be subservient or 
subordinated to the views of any particular religious 
community, an education free, and liberal, and com- 
prehensive in its character, an education calculated 
to make Indian women gdod wives, mothers, sisters, 
and daughters. Such an education we want For our 
ladies, and are there no feeling hearts in England 
capable of responding to this exhortation and invita- 
tion? 1. speak to you not for one, not For lifty, but 
for millions oF Indian sisters, whose lamentations 
and wails penetrate the skies, and seem to eome 
over to England at the present moment to stir up 
the hearts of their, Jhhiglisli sisters. Shall we hear 
those 'vries and fament at ions v.ith hearts of steel ? 
Shall we not weep over this set no of spiritual and 
intellectual desolation that spreads far and wide 
ov?r that once glorious country? "Will you not 
oorno forward* and say — ‘'Wo will part with our 
substance if we cannot go over personally, but we 
who can go over personally shall go, For our Heaven- 
ly Father calls upon us to undertake thi^ noble 
mission ?” A noble mission decidedly it is\to go 
across the ocean and scale hiWs and mountaiiV, to 
surmouftfaKli Hi cullies and to mk health, in order to 
wipe the tears from the eyes of weeping I ndian sister?, 
to rescue them from widowhood, from the evil 
customs of premature marriage, and to induce them 
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to feel that there is something higher and nobler for 
them to aspire to. 

My business this evening is to tell you, that in 
her distress India asks you to come over and* help 
her. The Government is trying to do what im- 
proved legislation can to crush and exterminate 
noxious customs. Philanthropic men have gone 
there to protngte liberal education among the 
men ; and now if Englishwomen arc ready to vindi- 
cate what are called women’s rights in England, if 
they can make platform speeches, let them show 
that their views and sympathies are not confined 
within the limits of this small island. This is a 
Society where I am especially entitled to bring for- 
ward this appeal. I trust that 1 have not spoken 
to the walls, but to the generous hearts of men and 
women, who will combine to do what they can to 
help their Indian ni&ccrs. Religiously we are doing 
a great work by giving a better and purer religion 
to the people. Many of our ladies are giving up 
idolatry and superstition. In maiYy Hindu houses 
the idols have ceased to receive homage, and the 
ten thousand gods and goddesses of the Hindoo 
Pantheon are no longer treated with respect. 1 This 
is cheering, and encourages us to hope that though 
India to-day is a fallen nation, higher and higher s*he 
will ascend until she arrives at the high position for 
which she is destined. When you have given us the 
help for which I aek, England will lnwe done her 
duty towards India. (Cheers.) 

Mrs J. Robertson moved a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman . , 

Miss Faithfull announced that if any one^wished 
to- respond to the eloquent appeal which tfie Chair- 
man had made, she would be only too happy to 
receive communications. ^ 
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Saturday , August 13, 1870. 

Mr. Sen had tho honor of a private interview* 
with his sovereign on Saturday, tho 13th August. 
On the 0th the Puke of. Argyll wrote to him the 
following message: — “Dear Mr. Sen, — Col. Pon- 
sonby, the Queen’s private Secretary, has written 
to me that if you go down to Osborne on Saturday 
next, the 13th, Her Majesty yill see you. I recom- 
mend you to take the 8-10 a. m. Train from 
Waterloo II ridge, to Southampton. There is a stea- 
mer in connection with the traiiVJUid»you are -landed 
at Cowes, whence you can take a fly to Osborne.” 
On the appointed day Mr. Sen, accompanied by an 
English friend, proceeded to Osborne. On reaching 
the royal resilience he was very kindly received 
* by Colonel Poirior^y, with whom he had a pleasant 
conversation on several subjects, mostly relating 
to India, and particularly on the Native Marriage 
Bijl, in which Colonel Ponsonby seemed to take 
much interest Mr. Sen was then taken round the 
corridor to see the drawing-room and other elegant 
apartments, and a vegetarian luncheon was kindly 
provided for Ifim. At the appointed hour he was 
taken to the drawing-room in which he was to see 
the Queen, where Her Majesty and the Princess 
Louise soon came in. Her Majesty expressed \nuck 
satisfaction at t lie progress of • female education in 
India, and the improvements made in several 
respects by her Indian subjects in consequence of 
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the spread of English education. She was glad 
that the suttee had been abolished, and she showed 
great concern for the miserable' condition of Hindu 
women. Both the Queen and the Princess* were 
glad to hear that, India* is a great field for philan- 
thropic labours, fand that Mr. Sen had requested 
many of his lady friends in England to go thither 
to undertake tbc work of female education. Mr. 
Sen had brought with him two likenesses of his wife, 
one of them being a large and delicately painted 
photograph, showing the full Hindu dress. These 
portraits were graciously accepted by the Queen and 
the t Princess ; and Prince Leopold sent to request 
Mr* Sen's autograph. «* 

On the 23rd August,® Colonel Ponsonby wrote to 
Mr. Sen from Windsor, saying : — “ I can assure 
you that the Queen was much pleased with her con- 
versation with youpand Princess Louise took much 
interest in the subject you spoke about.” A few 
days afterwards the Queen and princess Louise 
honored Mr. Sen by expressing their desire to have 
his photographs. Their kind w\sh was conveyed ' 
to Mr. Sen in a letter from Major* General 6 Sir T. 
M. Biddulph, in which he said : — “ He has been 
desired to intimate to him (Mr. Sen}* that it would 
be gratifying to the Queen and to Princess Loufse 
to possess Photographs of him if hfe would not 
object to send some.*’ ' Before Mr. Sen left Eng- 
land, the Queen further showed her. kindness by 
presenting him with a large engraving of herself, 
and wy^h her two books (the “ Early Years of the 
Print;? Consort” and. her “Highland Journal”), 
the value of which was enhanced by the blowing 
ineeription in each volume, in her own hand-writ- 
ing : “ To Bui ui Kcshub Cliunder Sen, from Victoria 
Kg. Sept., 1870.” 
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Friday , August 19, lfc'T'O. 

On Friday, August 19, Babu Kesbub Chundef 
Sen delivered an address, under tbe auspices of the 
Pbilosopliical Institution, in Queen Street Hall, on 
tbe religious and soci^ condition of India. There 
was a crowded bouse to welcome him. Mr. Willituji 
Smith, Vice-President of thg Institution, occupied 
tbe cbair ; and amongst those present were — Pro- 
cessor Swan, St. Andrew’s ; Professor Balfour, Rev. 
Dr. Cairns, Berwick ; Rev. G. D* x .JJj#llen, Rev. R. 
B. Prummond, Rev. Moody Black, of Benares ; Dr. 
John Muir, Dr. Findlater, Dr. Littlejohn, Dr. 
Bishop, ‘Bailie Miller, Councillors Mossman and 
Bladworth, Mr. George Hope of Fentonbams, Mr. 
*J. Burnet, ad vogaty ; Mr. D. Scott-Moncricff, W. 
S. ; M*. J. Gardiner, S.S.C. ; Mr. C. Home Doug- 
lass, C.A. ; Mr. E. Baxter, Mr. T. Knox, Mr. W. 
Bell, Mr. Paul, *&c. 

■the Chairman said — In the absence of Sir 
Alexander Grant, who had undertaken to preside 
on this occasion, it has unexpectedly devolved on 
me to take >his chair, and to introduce to you 
personally one whom you must all know already by 
reputation — by the reputation of a noble an<r illus- 
trious character. (Applause.)* We have had i\any 
opportunities in this society of listening to accounts 
of interesting and important achievements in scien- 
tific discovery, in historical research, and in literary 
criticism ; but never, until »now, has an occasion 
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been presented to us of hearing from the lips of 
one who is himself directly engaged in the great 
work of which he is to speak, an account of what 
cannot be described as less than a national* effort 
for the spiritua] regeneration of a great heathen 
nation. (Applause.) We cannot wonder that 
throughout the southern part of the kingdom our 
distinguished visitor has been welcomed by a warm 
and sympathetic acclaim from all sections of the 
community, and that men of every shade of reli- 
gious belief have joined in offering him the right 
hand of fellowship. (Applause.) We in Scotland 
must not he behind our southern friends in this 
good work of sympathy a*ul encouragement. (Ap- 
plause.) Scotland lia£ many bonds of interest and 
attachment to India — a Scot in India is almost a, 
Scot at homfr — and we must endeavour to make 
our illustrious friend feel that here among the 
Scottish people, though far from his native hind, 
he is not a stranger but a fellow-citizen, (Loud 
applause.) We must show him, too, that wo lake 
a profound and sympathetic interest in the bene- 0 
ficent work in which he is* engaged — a. work 
which stands in noble contrast with the shameful 
and revolting spectacle presented 'at this moment 
on the Continent of Europe as the resulf of 
eighteen centuries of Christian civilisation. (Ap- 
plause.) If I may be’ permitted to recall the words 
which were addressed to you from « this platform 
in November last bv one for whom the hopes and 
disappointments of this life are closed for ever — 
worjhs which for us must ever remain invested with 
a sad and solemn interest — I would say^fftith M. 
Prevost-Paradol — “ For myself, I am rather inclined 
to consider the truly enlightened part of each 
people as a portion of a certain noble nation without 
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a name, whose citizens, untied by blood but united by 
spirit, are scattered all over the earth, with the duty 
of feeling always for each other, and of helping each 
other fbr good.’* (Applause.) Ladies and gentlemen 
it is as a fellow-citizen in that* anonymous but living 
nation of well-wishers to mankind that 1 invite you 
now to offer a cordial welcome to Scotland to the 
illustrious man who is about to address us, and to 
join me in wishing him a hearty God-speed in bis 
truly Christian enterprise, being well assured that 
“God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation 
he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness is 
accepted of Ilim.” (jioud applause.) 

Bahu Keshub Chunder, Sen, who was loudly 
cheered on rising, said:— -Mr? Chairman, ] thank- 
fully appreciate the kind words with which you 
liave introduced me to this meeting. They 
embolden me, however unwoKiiJ^I may feel 
T afti of the position which I occupy to-night. 
It is interesting to observe the present religious 
and social condition of India. The eye, and no less 
•the heart, loves to expatiate on the solemn sublimity 
of the spectacle' o¥ an ancient nation advancing 
under the enlightening and civilizing influences of 
the present day. In that remote country and in 
that vast peninsula we see the union of the East 
ft ml the West-*-- the union of the past and the pre- 
sent. It is this which invests the subject with 
peculiar interest, and, 1 may add, •renders it profit- 
able and instructive to us all. In that great 
country, we find the results of an ancient civilization 
lving side hy side- with the achievements of modern 
thought^d refinement. The mists of superstition 
and idolatry are vanishing before the light of 
modern science. We see schools and colleges multi- 
plying throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
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Idolatry and caste are being imperceptibly under- 
mined by the effects of English education. The people 
are hankering after, and in many cases successfully 
achieving, a better and more improved socit^l and 
domestic economy. f fhus, intellectually, morally, 
and religiously, Eie country is making great strides, 
to say nothing of* material improvement — for we see 
already, spread over the length and breadth of the 
country, a vast Network of railways and telegraphs, 
and neglected wastes are being converted into 
smiling fields, and intercommunication with distant 
races is being established. But is not all this, one 
may ask, 4 ‘ the baseless fabric of a vision ?” Is 
it-?*ot the false glitter, the temporary gloss of 
mere outward and borrowed refinement ? Is the 
work of reformation that is going on in India really 
abiding and permanent, or is it only the innovation ' 
of the* moment ^^A few individuals may have re- 
ceived education ; but may they not one day* go 
back to the ancient system of things, forget the 
effects of education, and oblitorate#the influence of 
modern civilization? I would not for a moment 
rejoice in the work of Indian reformation were it 
but the importation of foreign customs and manners 
— if it were merely the outward jmd temporary 
gloss of borrowed civilization. It is certainly in- 
teresting to see a number of flower-pots, but the 
question is — are the beautiful flowers that we see, 
permanent — have the plants struck their roots deep 
into the country’s soil ? Is civilization an indige- 1 
nous growth of the country, or has it been forced 
upon tne people of India ? Anything that is forced 
upoira nation, however good and grand it may he, 
does not and cannot lust long. (Applausdff True 
reformation, in order to he lasting, must come from 
within. (Applause.) The English people are trying 
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to carry into India the machinery of the present 
day with the view of more effectually and rapidly 
developing the physical resources of the country ; 
and thrtis able and efficient teachers are going for- 
ward with the view of cultivating $he intellectual 
and moral resources of the countoy. The results 
already achieved are indeed wonderful ; but still 
the question stares us in the face* whether after 
all we have succeeded in planting in the country a 
radical and abiding civilization. Many are apt to 
congratulate themselves on anything that is new 
and good ; but we, natives of the country, must 
look into the depth *of the matter. We canngt 
congratulate ourselves upon those excellent things 
which float always on the sufface of society. We 
must go down in order to see whether there are 
pearls below. It is true that to-day JLndia sits in 
a state of abject humiliation at the fleet of modern 
nations, and is content to receive lessons which she 
ought to receive, which she cannot reject for her 
own interest. f>ut yesterday, what was she? 
/Though in her infancy in relation to modern civi- 
lization^ she was? irP ancient times the parent of a 
more grand and sublime civilization. When your 
ancestors were enveloped in the darkness of igno- 
rance and barbarism, my ancestors boasted of a 
really grand civilization. (Applause.) The ancient 
Hindus had a better literature, better scientific 
ideas, and better and purer social and domestic cus- 
toms and manners. They had better education and 
enlightenment amongst themselves, at least aAongst 
the higher and middle classes. # They had no idola- 
try — no 'vjol- worship — no caste distinctions to fefter 
them — no priestcraft to keep them down in a stat® 
of spiritual destitution and slavery. (Applause.) 
My countrymen in ancient times were famous 
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for their philosophy arid even theology. But to-day, 
India’s face is changed. She is not now what 
she .was centuries ago. Superstitious and idolatrous 
notions crept in. It was found that the # people 
could not be made to*climb up to true conceptions of 
a presonal and spiritual God, and hence idol- worship 
was invented and fabricated by crafty priests. Dis- 
tinctions of caste were established. The liberty which 
was accorded to women was withdrawn under the 
rule of the Mahometans, so oppressive and tyranni- 
cal they wore. And so, in the course of time, under 
an ignorant and bigoted priesthood, and under 
J^fahometan misrule and oppression, even the last 
vestiges of the ancient civilization of India seem- 
ed well nigh obliterated. So to-day India is looking 
forward to you, and to all civilized nations in 
the yor\& fo ^jielp , in order that she may regain her 
former greatneSsT In regard to India, therefore, 
you must not look only into her condition to-day, 
but travel back in imagination thousands of years, 
and see what she was in the ancient times of primi- 
tive Hindu simplicity and purity. (“Hear,” and« 
applause.) Even in the earliest ^ooks of the Jhndus, 
the Vedas, which must be regarded as the earliest 
record of Aryan faith — even irr them you lind 
glimpses of high moral and religious truths wfcich 
are unmistakable — not duly formed •and organized 
religious thought, -but the crude instincts and 
aspirations of the human mind, in # a state of re- 
ligious infancy, seeking after the Deity. “ Who 
knowA,” says the ltig Veda, “whence this manifold 
creation sprang ? The gods themselves came later 
into being. Who l^nows from whence great 

^creation sprang? He from whom all this great 
creation came, whether His will created or was 
created, the Most High Seer that is in highest 
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heaven, He knows it — or perchance He knows it 
not.” It has been said that the Yedas teach nature- 
worship and polytheism ; but it is deary proved in 
many passages that the One True God was worship- 
ped under different names — under the names of the 
various deities presiding over the different depart- 
ments of physical nature, b*ut still the same God. 
This will be evident to you from such passages as 
these: — “They called Him Indra/Mitra, Yaruna, 
and Agni ;” “ That which is One the wise call by 
divers names.” Later on we find these crude 
instincts and intuitions taking form, and assuming 
definite shape; and, coming to the later books, called 
the Yedanta, which contain simply the philosophy 
of the ancient Vedic Scriptures, we find the Hindu 
mind has already attained much clearer notions of 
'the One Creator of the universe. In the early theo- 
logical state of Hinduism we see onty vague* ideas 
scattered about here and there; but in the later 
books ol‘ the Upanishads we find clearer notions and 
a more developed system of theology. I do not 
think there is anything in any other book which 
can he compared t<%this: — “ Let us endeavour to 
know the ltuler of the universe, who is the God of 
gods, the Deity, of deities, the Lord of lords — above 
all # who manifests Himself, and is worthy of all rever- 
ence.” Passages like these are clear and unmistakable 
proofs that the Hindus, at on.e time in the history 
of their religious development, di(| worship the One 
True God of tfie universe, and not only theoretically 
but practically protested against and denounced all 
manner of idol-worship. If, therefore, you wish to 
accuse my countrymen of Toeing # idolatrous *and 
superstitfous, you should lay tlife charge at the doors 
of modern Hindus. So far as my ancestors are con- 
cerned, I may say the charge does not he long to 
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them. (Applause.) And as in religion, so in 
morality. The ancient Hindus possessed a high 
standard of ethical rules, and always tried to carry 
out those principles into practice. Everybody 
knows that the Hindus are celebrated for their 
meekness, for tj^eir simplicity of character, their 
devotion to God, their resignation to His divine 
will, their deep^faith in immortality, and constant 
endeavour to lay up provision for the future life. 
Every one knows that whatever shortcomings the 
Hindu may have, he is ever endeavouring to serve 
God in a gentle, pious, and devout spirit, and to 
perform the duties of social and domestic life accord- 
ing to His will. “Every householder must be devoted 
to his God. Whatever work he does, he must do unto 
the glory of God.” (Applause.) If you admit that 
there was a pure religion and pure morality among ’ 
the Hindus, y&rmust also admit that the system of 
caste distinctions was not known to my ancestbrs. 
It is said, — “ This is my friend, — that is not, — so 
counteth the man of narrow heart'; but to men of 
large hearts all mankind are kinsmen.” (Applause.) 
I hope I have conclusively shows* there are truths, 
sublime and practical, in the Scriptures of tho 
Hindus, which we cannot but revere. These con- 
stitute the precious legacy which our ancestors huve 
bequeathed to us for enjoyment and use, and he is a 
traitor to his country and to his noble ancestry who, 
being an Indian, would cast away such precepts — 
such noble and deep principles of morality and 
religion. (Applause.) Thus in India, in the early 
hooks and institutions of the Hindus, there is a 
substratum for future reforms as strong aqd.firm as 
a jock. We find unmistakably the principles of 
pureTheistic religion and morality ; and the duty of 
all those who are trying to enlighten, educate, and 
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civilize that great country ought to be to establish 
modern civilization upon a firm and enduring 
national basis. (Applause.) The country will 
rejecttany other basis. Foreign customs a few of 
my countrymen may admire : a few, addicted to 
apishness, may adopt them; but, After a time, all 
that will be gone — it will be altogether effaced 
But if you succeed in establishing the work of re 
formation on the platform of national instincts and 
national ideas, and if you succeed in establishing all 
that is good and grand in England and Europe in 
the heart of India, then, 1 say, the work done 
will last for centuries. (Applause.) India will 
attain true greatness and civilization, if only iMie 
basis on which we build thi% vast fabric is national 
and firm. And such a basis we have in the great 
ideas of the past. 

But these great ideas were swept ntoay for ft time, 
as 1 have said, by Mahometan misrule, and by that 
system of idolatry and superstition which cropped 
up in later times. Yet every now and then, 
through the impenetrable darkness of superstition, 
the Hindu mind struggled in order to vindicate, 
and revive its national Theism ; every now and then 
amid Cimmeria^ gloom you see the rays of national 
Mtyiotheism si lining forth. About four hundred 
years ago, whijn the mind of Luther was revolutioniz- 
ing Europe, Nanak, who has been justly called “the 
Luther of the Punjab,” boldly declared a crusade 
against idolatry. He succeeded in establishing 
that noble Indian sect, known as the Sikhs,* in the 
Punjab, and gave, them a better and purer social and 
domestic economy, and ho * succeeded in some 
measure ih bringing together the hitherto antagon- 
istic sects of Hindus and Mahometans. Almost 
at the same time in Bengal, Chaitanya declared a 
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crusade against caste. He preached the equality of 
men. He told the proud Brahmin to go down to 
the level of the lowest Sudra, and he exhorted them 
to sing together with one heart and with one* voice 
the name of their common God of Love. Even at 
the present monfent in Bengal you see the effects 
of his teaching and of his own presonal influence. 
Thus you see that every now and then pure Theism 
has been trying ’to vindicate itself and clear itself 
from the incrustations of later superstitions. But 
it was not until the English established their 
power in India that these desultory revival move- 
ments were organized into one mighty and compact 
institution. When Raja^ Ram Mohun Roy, with 
whose name many of*you are, I dare say, familiar, 
received the influence of English education, it 
pleased God to foster and excite in his mind a desire” 
to forin a purd’ monotheistic national Church. He 
dived into the Vedas and earlier Scriptures ofi-the 
Hindus, and at the same time he read that wonder- 
ful book, the Bible; and while he published extracts 
from those Scriptures, he at the same time publish- 
ed a book, containing extracts from the Bible, 
called “The Precepts of Jesus; being a> Guide to 
Peace and Happiness.” He tried t,o take advantage 
of the influence of both these great movements — jthe 
Hindu and the Christian. He tried* to unite the 
East and the West, for in his own mind the results 
of English education and Vedic training had harmo- 
nized, and he could not be unfaithfdl or untrue to 
either/ He upheld the auhority of the earlier books 
of the Hindus, and exhorted . his countrymen 
throughout the length and breadth of Bengal to 
jrenounce later idolatry, and offer their 'adoration 
and prayers to the one living God described in the 
ancient books. He founded the Church called the 
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Brahmo Somaj in Calcutta* where lill religious sects 
and denominations, and all castes, races, and tribes, 
might unite at least once every week to worship 
devoofly and prayerfully the One Supreme Euler of 
the universe. (Applause.) IJe succeeded in gather- 
ing together a few enlightened mefi of the age, and 
after a time he came over to England, where unfor- 
tunately he died. It was subsequently found that 
a mere congregation of worshippers* could not long 
continue in a land given up to idolatry and super- 
stition ; that a dozen earnest-minded young men 
would not be able to stand their ground against 
multitudinous adversaries ; that the glimmering 
light of this small monotheistic Church in nner 
corner of India would not # succeed in scattering 
away the mists of superstition and idolatry which 
spread darkness over the land. So, after a time, 
the movement seemed to decline ; bat, fortunately, 
under God’s providence, nothing that is good or 
great meets with untimely death, and the movement 
fell into the hands of a good successor. He gave 
form and organization to the movement ; ho convert- 
ed worshippers *jnto believers; he converted a 
place*of worship into a society ; and he convert- 
ed a system of, weekly preaching into a religion of 
life. (Applause.) Year after year the movement 
spread in its, organized form ; branches and small 
prayer meetings were established in different parts 
of the country ; men of character and intelligence 
were called u!pon to do the work of preaching ; and 
so, from city to city, from province to province, 
from district to, district, the movement rolled en, 
assuming grand proportions,* and extending its in- 
fluence far and #dde. In the natural course of 
things, the movement shortly entered upon a third 
stage of progressive development. True, the new 
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reformers worshiped one God, and cherished a 
definite system of theology, and a definite code of 
moral rules; but they *were not pratically hold 
enough to throw away the fetters of caster and 
remove those pernicioug social customs from which 
the country was suffering. I am sure you are aware 
of the painful fact that in that great country there 
are at the present moment such injurious customs 
as premature maVriage, polygamy, and the custom 
which prohibits the remarriage of widows. These 
customs must be abolished. Lamentable and gross 
ignorance prevails amongst the masses ; we must 
educate them. We must give « education not only 
tojhe men, but also to the women in India. (Ap- 
plause.) We must improve and reform the mar- 
riage customs — we wust make the people understand 
the sacred duties and responsibilities of marriage. 
In fact* we must not rest satisfied with offering 
weekly prayers .at churches and prayer-meetings, 
but we must bring true religion into our homes, and 
improve and purify our daily life. * We must ask 
fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, daughters 
and sons, to sing with united voic$ the name ot their 
beloved and common Father, and discountenance, 
theoretically and practically, the distinctions of caste 
and all impure social customs. Led by these consider- 
ations, the advanced section of the Brahmos united 
and came forward about six years ago to carry 
their principles into practice. What arc the results 
of their endeavours ? God be thanked, we have 
already succeeded in forming a good number of 
Theistic families, where not only men, hut even the 
ladies set their faces completely against idolatry and 
superstition, and regularly and ^rstematiSally in 
tldsir own homes offer their heartfelt prayers and 
thanksgivings to the One True God. They have 
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given up caste* The number of such Theistic 
families is steadily increasing in the country. We 
have also succeeded in promoting marriages between 
members of different castes. High-caste Brahmins 
have already married low-cAste §udras — a thing 
which people could not even havev dreamt of ten 
years ago. Men and women are now made to under- 
stand their duties before they are allowed to marry. 
I could quote to you passages from the Hindu books 
inculcating the principle that no girl ought to bo 
given away in marriage unless and until she knows 
fully the duties of married life. Thus, ladies and 
gentlemen, at preserflb the Brahmo Somaj is not 
merely a body of worshippers, but also the national 
centre of social and moral improvement. 

The number of adherents as yet is small, I must 
'say. Perhaps it does not yet exceed six thousand. 
But we thank God that we have succeeded during 
the^ast few years in achieving even such results 
as these. We feel confident that the work will 
advance, under (rod’s providence, and we feel en- 
couraged by the facts which we see around us to-day 
in all parts of * Bern gal. We have also branches 
of our Church in the Punjab, Bombay, Madras, and 
many of the important cities in the North-Western 
Provinces. 3n fact, wherever you plant an English 
school to-day^ to-morrow rises, side by side, a 
Brahmo Somaj ; wherever you send good hooks, 
there you see # their influence man bested within a 
short time in a Brahmo crusade against idolatry and 
caste. If you send good missionaries to Indift, what 
do the} r do ? Have they doqe nothing to deserve 
the gratitude of that country ? The members of 
the Brahmo Somaj extend their right hand of fel- 
lowship to all those who can co-operate with them 
in promoting the spiritual, moral, and intellectual 
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Welfare of the people. (^Applause.) They are ready, 
— and I may confidently say in this assembly they 
have always been ready — to offer the tribute of their 
gratitude to those Christian missionaries wh$ have 
shed their blood for rescuing the jjeople of India 
from the thraldom of idolatry and superstition. 
(Applause.) Grateful to Christian missionaries, loyal 
to Her Majesty Queen Victoria (applause) for all 
the religious anti political blessings that have been 
derived from British rule, the members of the 
Brahmo Somaj are carrying on under Divine guid- 
ance the great work of national, religious, social 
and moral reformation. (Applause.) I come to 
this country to thank the British public for all 
those blessings which you have conferred on my 
country. I come here to effect, so far as is possi- 
ble, with my humble means and powers, a moral® 
and social union and intercourse between India and 
England — between the East and the West. (Ap- 
plause.) I come to guard and warn you against that 
fatal mistake into which, I am sorry to say, many Eng- 
lishmen in India have fallen, of forcing upon the )( 
myriads of the Indian population, customs, manners 
and institutions, which belong altogether to® differ- 
ent races. (Applause.) Ido not, wish you to go 
to my country to teach the people to eat and drink 
or dress just as you do in this country ; and I do 
not exhort you to go. and teach them outward re- 
finement of manners. Every nation must stick to 
its own nationality for ever and ever® (Applause.) 
If you,* Scotchmen, are proud of your dear Scotland, 
I, too, am equally fond and proud of my beloved 
India. (Loud applause.) Give us all that is 
good and great in * your religion, in your social 
life, and we shall be thankful. But have you done 
so ? Have you not given ns evils of which you 
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yourselves should be ashamed ? (Applause.) What 
is the effect of that fatal and iniquitous liquor 
traffic in India ? (Applause.) Does it not tend 
to demoralize the people ? I have seen with my 
own eyes the awful effects *of intemperance and 
drunkenness amongst my people. While I joyfully 
behold the progress of English education through- 
out my country, I feel grieved when I see how some 
of my own countrymen, boasting of their English 
education, take advantage of the liberty which educa-t 
tion affords them, and go forward madly, recklessly in 
a career of moral infatuation and iniquity to what, 
alas ! is the end — untimely and ignominious death. 
Brethren, as one man ris<* and protest against tKls 
liquor traffic. (Applause.) You should not force 
upon our people the dreadful custom of drinking. 
(Applause.) Even here, I see that temperance 
societies are being established in order to stem the 
tid^ of this gigantic evil ; and if it is such a fright- 
ful curse in England, why should you extend it to 
my fair and de&r country, India P (Applause.) 
All that is grand and good we are prepared to accept, 
for we feel the lieefr of your help. God has placed 
us unefer your protection, and as beggars we ask for 
your help. I wish I could go throughout the 
length and breadth of England and Scotland, in 
order to rouse* and animate the hearts of all English- 
men and English women, • and Scotchmen and 
Scotch women^ and excite their pity and commisera- 
tiori*T:or the millions of helpless souls in India. 
(Applause.) Give me assurance of your syrApathy, 
kindness, and brotherly love. My countrymen 
will rejoice to hoar that in the *far West there 
are so many friends and brethren desirous aiyl 
anxious to help them on. But give us something 
more. Give us personal influence — the influence 
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of character. Tell all those Englishmen who are 
at present in India to feel their responsibility to 
God. If they do anything wrong, they not only 
defile themselves, but they send forth a curs*fd con- 
tagion of evil .example which cannot but prove 
detrimental to the moral interests of those millions 
of people who surround them. Exhort them to 
cultivate friendly intercourse with the natives of the 
soil. It is God’s desire that England and India 
should no longer remain apart from each other. 
(Applause.) The English must depend on India ; 
and the people of India must depend on England. 
If God, then, in the inscrutable designs of His 
providence, has knit together politically these great 
representatives of Asia and Europe — of the East 
and the West — namely, India and England — is 
there no moral significance in the fact ? Will you 
go there only to make money, and then come home; 
and will you not feel a moral interest in that coun- 
try, in the welfare of its people ? — (applause) — will 
you not endeavour to bring about a harmonious 
feeling between the two races, conducive to mutual 
good ? I am sorry such good ’relations do not at 
present exist. I know my countrymen are to blame. 
Their social customs are in a great measure obs- 
tacles in tho way of friendly intercourse with fo- 
reigners ; but, at tho same time, I cannot altogether 
exculpate the British settlers in India, for they are 
sufficiently ouligth 3 ned to feel that unless they come 
forward and practically show their sympathy, the 
natives" of the soil cannot come forward even to ask 
for their help. (Applause.) Therefore, Christian 
men and women in India ought always to cultivate 
irtercourse with educated natives of tho country an- 
xious to receive the influence of their life and charac- 
ter, They should do so both privately and publicly. 
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Let public and private meetings be every now and 
then held simply with a view to make Indians 
and Europeans friends to each other. But you 
in England also possess great influence, and that 
influence you should exert in the cause of universal 
education all over India. Up to the present mo- 
ment the blessings of education are restricted 
to the upper ten thousand ; but the mass of the 
people are really ignorant — most painfully igno- 
rant. Let them have the benefits of true intellec- 
tual culture. You should also call upon Parliament to 
abolish forthwith the opium trade and li<juor traffic. 
(Applause.) You should ask Government to do all 
in their power to improve the marriage customs 
of the country, The iniquitous and cruel custom 
,of suttee or widow burning has already been abo- 
lished. Government has by a legislative enactment 
already encouraged and promoted the remarriage 
of Hindoo widows. Now, it is for Government, 
at the instance # of the members of the Brahmo 
Somaj, to legalize marriages solemnized accord- 
ing to the reforjnecl ritual prescribed by that 
Church, without any of the rites of idolatry and 
superstition, and thus put down polygamy, biga- 
my. premature ’marriage, and caste. (Applause.) 
Humbly I beseech you to give these improve- 
ments to India, and God will bless you. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I have not ’come to your coun- 
try to offend any political patty or religious 
denomination. Ever since iny arrival in this rjountry 
— thousands will boar testimony — I have taken 
my stand on a catholic and comprehensive platform, 
and have extended my hand of friendship and brother- 
hood to all men, whatever their religious anti 
political opinions might be — (applause) — and I am 
glad to say that I have receiyed in return sympathy 
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and kindness from all. The high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, the Low Church and the 
Broad Church, the Quakers and the Methodists, the 
friends of temperance and the friends of peacfc, have 
all extended to ,me ttte right hand of fellowship, 
(Applause.) This is a fact which speaks volumes 
in favour of the generosity of the British nation. 

I admire the liberality of feeling and sentiment 
with which I have been greeted and encouraged by 
men of all classes in this great country ; and I hope 
and trust they will cultivate friendly intercourse 
not merely with me, but with those whom I hum- 
bly represent to-night. Let India have your sym- 
pathy and patronage and kind co-operation, and 
millions of her sons i(nd daughters will bless you 
and honour you. May the God of mercy bless 
England and l>less India ; may the East and the 
West unite in true spiritual and social fellowship! 
(Loud applause.) 

The liev. Mr. Cullen moved a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer. In doing so he said they were all 
agreed on the desirability of abolishing idolatry, and* 
of protesting against the opunn*tra1Ue, discouraging 
intemperance, and promoting female education in 
India. (Applause.) With regard to their mis- 
sionaries— as to the basis upon which they proceed- 
ed, and the manner in which they carried out their 
work — they might differ from the opinions enter- 
tained by Babu Eeshub Chunder S.en ; but, apart 
from that, they had common ground upon which they 
could recognise him. (Applause.) Throughout 
the whole of Scotland, great interest was felt in 
India ; hut there was no place where a more warm 
♦and kindly feeling was shown towards all concerning 
that country than in Edinburgh. (Loud and con-> 
tinued applause.) 
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Monday, August 22, 1870. 

• 

*Fms meeting was held in the City Hall, which 
was crowded. The Lord Provost presided, and among 
those present were Mr. Sheriff Dickson ; Bailies 
William Brown, Salmon, and William Miller ; Coun- 
cillors Cooper, Lambefton, Simpson, Torrens, Mon- 
cur, Duncan, Scott, Collins* and MTntyre ; Rev. Drs 
W. C. Smith, Joseph Brown, M ’Taggart, and P. H. 
Waddell ; Rev. Messrs. J. Page Hopps, D. M’Ewan, 
•d. Macleod, Brunton, Douglas, J. A, Johnston, F. 
Ferguson, R. Craig, M’Dermid, Rosevear, and A. 
Davidson (Greenock); Messrs. Andrew Paton, W. 
M’Adam, Teacher, Selkirk, Mayer, Mitchell, Smeal, 
Sellars, Yuile, Melvin, Dick, M’Dougall, Wil- 
kinson, &c. 

The ,Lord ProVos'fc, in the course of a short intro- 
ductory address, said : — I beg that you will receive 
our guest not only as a distinguished stranger from 
a ftir-off country, representing a great movement 
going on there, hut as a man eminent by his own 
talents, and capable of leading the way amongst his 
countrymen in # a movement which # I believe has not 
by any means culminate d yet, hut is destined to 
carry up with it a large number of the inhabitants 
of that great region which we^ule over to a higher 
civilization than they have yet £ii joyed. (Applause.) 
We that are gathered here this evening to hear 
this distinguished stranger, represent all sections of 
the Christian world in Scotland, and not supposing 
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him to represnt any one sect, I am quite sure 
that we shall keep ourselves entirely free from all 
such narrow criticism as will confine us to the accept- 
ance of any opinions that he may utter. It «is not 
for me to tell y 9 u anything of the history of Babu 
Keshub Chundqj* Sen. I dare say most of you 
have read more or less on the subject for yourselves- 
I can only beg j,eave to say that in the great country 
from which he comes he has been able to lead a 
large number, at least of the Hindu race, into new 
fields of thought and to a higher knowledge of what 
the true faith consists in. He has besides been 
all through, along with thbse who follow him, a 
true, loyal, British subject, desirous to maintain in 
India that supremacy which wo believe here, and 
which he also believes to be for the benefit of that 
great and distant country. (Applause.) His lord shipl* 
concluded by calling upon 

The Kev. J. Page Hopps, who, on behalf of the 
committee, read the following address to the 
Babu : — # 

“ From the inhabitants of Glasgow, in public, 
meeting assembled, August 2»2, *1870, to Babu 
Keshub Chunder Sen. 

“ Friend and Brother, — We, inhabitants of Glas- 
gow, members of various religious communities, 
desire to give you a hearty welcome to this, the 
commercial metropolis of Scotland, and to add our 
good wishes to tb'i many words of sympathy you 
will take with you when you return to your native 
land. You and your brethren in India arc our 
fellow-subjects, and we cannot but be deeply inter- 
ested in every 5 movement that has for its object 
the elevation of the people of that great country. 
But, more than this, you are working for the cause 
that recognises no geographical limits and knows no 
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national distinctions — the cause of truth, liberty, 
and progress all over the world. W e welcome you, 
then, as the representative of the enlightened and 
liberal #nen who, in India, have set their hands to 
the noble work of elevating thp masses of the people 
by education and the removal of social disabilities, 
of giving to woman her true place and fitting cul- 
ture, of abolishing those dististinctions of caste 
which aro as much opposed to thd deepest sym- 
pathies of our common nature as they are un- 
friendly to the advancement of any people, and, 
finally, we trust, of turning the people of India 
from dead idols to serve the true and living God. 
You are the friend of education, of temperance, of 
peace, of social equality, and yf human progress. It 
is this fact that leads us to ignore all distinctions of 
race, and to see in you only a brother-man whose 
aspirations arc in harmony with the *best spirit of 
the*age. We welcome you, therefore, not only as a 
representative of others, hut for yourself, as an 
earnest member rf that great human family whose 
home is the world, whose work-field is as wido as 
humanity, and* wfyoso one Ore ‘at Father is God. 
Carry *with you, then, our best wishes, our sym- 
pathies, our affection, and our prayers ; and may 
yc*i and your brethren, guided by the good Spirit 
of God, see Jthe work of righteousness and truth 
prosper in your hands.” 

Bailie William Miller, in m wing' “ That the ad- 
dress now rdkd he adopt. - 1 by this meeting, and 
after being duly signed by ids lordship, .be pre- 
sented to Mr. .Sen,” said that lie had watched 
with deep interest for a consul M\dde time the pro- 
gress of the present mo\enn*i:„ iii India, and he 
was sure this meeting must r -ognise what Mr. 
Sen and his community in India had done for the 
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advancement of religious and civil progress in that 
country. 

The Rev. D.Macleod, in seconding the motion, 
expressed his sympathy with the movement at present 
going on in India, and apologized for the absence 
of the Rev. Dr, Norman Macleod, who was at 
present in Mull. 

The Lord Provost then presented the address to 
the Babu, the ‘audience rising to their feet and 
cheering loudly, many at the same time waving 
hats and handkerchiefs. 

Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, on the cheering sub- 
siding, said he thanked them all for the cordial and 
enthusiastic manner in wjiich they had welcomed 
him that night to the commercial metropolis of 
Scotland. The kind words of the address which 
had been presented to him called forth his deepest 
feelings of gfatitude, and afforded him great 
encouragement to persevere in that path of cfuty 
which God had appointed for him. He rejoiced to 
see that about four thousand inhabitants of Glasgow 
bad assembled to assure him of their sympathy, 
kindness, and hospitality, and* ho should never 
forget that meeting — so full of liveliness and 
earnestness, and he should always carefully preserve 
that precious document they had put into Ais 
hands. But he thought he had more than mere 
personal reasons for rejoicing and congratulation. 
He could not thinjc the meeting was convened with 
the object of welcoming and honouring an individu- 
al ; the object was deeper. He saw Scotland and 
the whole British nation standing, forward to ex- 
press their sympathy with India. He saw the West- 
standing forward to Embrace the East with brother- 
ly love. (Applause.) That meeting was, therefore, 
to him a grand and most interesting, spectacle. 
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They called him a friend and brother. He was not 
a Scotchman — he did not belong to their race — he 
was not a native of their country ; and, notwith- 
standing this, they welcomed him as a brother. He 
was glad to find they had flung away all sectarian 
and national differences in ordfer to greet him. 
(Applause.) He came to tell them that there were 
people in India engaged in the same great work of 
reformation which they were carrying on at present 
in the West. They in India had the same human 
heart, spirit, sympathies, sentiments, powers, and 
energies given to them by God as those which He 
had given to the people of Scotland. The same 
God whom they worshipped, the Father of all na- 
tions, was at present in India working in a most 
grand and wonderful manner to promote the 
redemption of that great country. He came»to tell 
them that a glorious light had dawned on the face 
of nis beloved country. The whole aspect of India, 
both moral and ] physical, was daily undergoing great 
improvement. Bailways and telegraphs ; thriving 
> trade and extending commerce, multiply ing schools 
and cojleges, were Indications of its growing pros- 
perity and ever advancing civilization. The signs 
of the times hi India were really cheering and 
encouraging ; everywhere the spirit of the country 
was seen movfcd and quickened by some mysterious 
power into incessant and varied activity, tending to 
the material apd moral reformation of the country. 
And to what was this great reform owing? JLt was 
owing, he was glad to assure them, chiefly to the 
effect of Britsh rule. (Applause.) English educa- 
tion was spreading far and wide. Those young men 
who had received the blessings of English enlighten- 
ment were, as it were, a new race of men ; their 
sympathies, aspirations, idec^, were almost entirely 
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different from those of their ancestors. For all this 
they thanked the British Government, they thanked 
those Christian missionaries who had done so much 
good to their country (applause), they thankeddhose 
large-hearted philanthropists, Christian men and 
women, who had #in their individual and humble 
way successfully laboured to promote the moral and 
social welfare of the country. But true education 
in India meant, not the destruction of nationality 
(hear, hear), not tlic annihilation of the existing 
order of things, but the union of the East and the 
West, the preservation and perpetuation of all that 
was good and great in India, *and at the same time 
the importation into the country of all that was 
good and great in the VT est. The work of reforma- 
tion in India was national ; it was drawing its sap 
and nourishment from the national resources of the 
country, and the work of the British Government 
had been beneficial only in this way, that it Rad 
called forth the slumbering energies of the native 
mind. There had always been a smuggle to adapt 
Western life to native Indian life, and they had 
tried to preserve their own nationality in the midst 
of all the threatening and violent innovations which 
had, for the last fifty years, crept into their country. 
In spite of all those changes they had endeavoured, 
manfully and resolutely, to preserve- their nation- 
ality ; but they had been derided and persecuted 
by many for so doing. It had been said by many 
that all that belonged to India was false and demor- 
alizing, that there w;is nothing in that land but 
darkness and untruth,, dishonesty and immorality ; ' 
that its literature was false, its science untrue, its- 
religion altogether a system of wickedness and 
moral infatuation. It had been said that there were 
no customs or institutions in that country that ought 
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to be preserved, but that in order to reform and 
regenerate the people it was absolutely necessary to 
revolutionize native society, to break down and 
annihilate all that was native in India, and to im- 
port into it the religion, the civilization, the learning, 
the arts and sciences of the West. * He had always 
loudly protested against such views (applause), for 
what India was, as seen at present, was not what 
it was centuries ago. It was falleA India we saw 
to-day. Its glory was only beheld in broken relies- 
Gather together these fragments of Indian national 
life, collect the ancient books — those precious re- 
cords of the thought and life of noble ancestors — 
bring these together, an$ then they would succeed 
in arriving at a correct idea what India was, and 
what India might yet be. (Applause.) He referred 
to what these earlier writings revealed in respect 
to the formerly elevated condition of female society, 
tin? doctrine of the Divine unity, and the feeling 
of brotherhood as opposed to caste, as facts which con- 
clusively proved* that, however imperfect, impure, 
and sinful Indian life might be to-day, it was better 
and purer far •in*, times gone by. It had been the 
endeavour oc the Brahmo Somaj, with which he was 
connected, ever. since it was organized, to bring to- 
gether and put into one definite shape the collected 
truths of the. Hindu books ; and whatever was good 
in these — whatever was good in Hindu life — they 
tried to vindicate and establish on a firm, indes- 
tructible, national basis, on which to uprear an 
entirely national civilization. (Applause.) * At the 
same time they were not slow to recognise and 
accept all that was good in tlfe West. Our Shakes- 
peare was their Shakespeare (ifpplause) ; they were 
admirers also of that great reformer John Knox 
(loud applause), and those who had fought valiantly 
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fend nobly on British soil for truth and human wel- 
fare had in India their thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of admirers. In respect to the progress of 
pure Theism in India, they had at present® sixty 
places where eari^est-minded natives assembled week 
after week in ordttf to worship the Living God of 
the Universe, and in the course of forty years they 
had not only succeeded in establishing these branch- 
es in different parts of the country, but also in es- 
tablishing purer homes, where God was not only 
worshipped but served in daily social life. The 
movement had likewise for its object the abolition 
of polygamy and premature nfarriages, the promo- 
tion of the re-marriage of widows, the introduction 
of better ideas about marriage, its duties, and its 
responsibilities, the spread of education not only 
among the higher and middle classes of Indian 
society! hut among the poorest and lowest popula- 
tion, among the masses of the people in India. 
(Applause.) They had to break down those barriers 
which separated brother from brother and sister 
from sister, and bring into one fellowship the dis- 
membered and pulverized atoms of* Hindu society, to 
blend into one harmonious whole the scattered 
energies and sentiments of Hindu nationality. These 
were the great objects they proposed to themselves, 
over and above the direct object they had in view, 
the extinction of idolatry and superstition, and the 
establishment of a purer faith and a purer worship. 
The Brahmo Somaj was thus not merely a body of 
religious, but also of social and moral reformers. 
Alluding to the encouragement and sympathy re- 
ceived from this pountry, he remarked that what- 
ever their respective 4 theological views might be, 
India would receive, and was bound to receive, 
everything that was truly grand, ennobling, and 
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purifying in our religion, and in our social domestic 
life ; but whatever was bad, wicked, and iniquitous, 
Inds i would reject. The vice of intemperance they 
wouideprotest against. The people of India wore 
sober, and the British nation*!. .id up right io force 
upon them what was bad (loud applause), nor had 
they any right to encourage directly, or indirectly 
what was bad ; neither by legislative enactment 
nor personal influence should they offer the 
slightest encouragement to intemperance. (Hear, 
hear.) He was glad to understand that in 
Scotland there were many earnest men united to- 
gether in the holy 'cause of temperance. (Hear, 
hear, and applause.) Ho rejoiced to learn that this 
temporence movement was spreading, and he hoped 
its influence would extend to India. There was 
yet hope. The evil had not gone Joo far. . They 
might yet, by blessed interposition, save thousands 
in India from entering upon that path of reckless- 
ness into winch so many had gone forth wildly in 
this country, (tod called upon them every moment 
to understand their responsibilities as the rulers of 
India. (ApplaTise.^ They did not go there simply 
to mate money, to gratify the cravings of ambition 
and avarice. They went out, every one of them, 
as* missionaries ; their mission was to do good to the 
country ; and? he hoped, therefore, that the influence 
of all Christian residents in India would be to purify 
its individual^ social, and domestic life. The elo- 
quent speaker concluded with some remarks # on the 
union of the West and the East in accepting truth 
which must harmonize maqjtind, from whatever 
quarter of the world it came. # He resumed his seat 
amid prolonged applause. 

Votes of thanks were afterwards accorded to the 
speakers. 



RECEPTION AT LEEDS. 


Saturday , August 27, 1870. 

The preceding addresses at Edinburgh and Glas* 
gow were given during a short tour in Scotland, 
Mr. Sen returned through Leeds, where great dis- 
appointment had been felt at his inability to visit 
the city in July. Here, on Saturday afternoon, 
August 27, a meeting, called by invitation, was held 
in the Civic Court oHt the Town Hall, for the pur- 
pose of giving him a cordial and hearty welcome to 
Leeds.. The gathering was of a numerous and 
influential chanieter, and included members of 
various religious denominations, and many ladies. 
Mr. Darnton Lupton occupied the ejiair. The minis- 
ters and gentlemen present included the Rev. J. E. 
Carpenter, the Rev. H. Temple, the Rev. Wm. 
Thomas, the Rev. II. Tarrant, the Rev. A. H. .Ryles, 
the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, the Rev. Mr. Elliot, Mr. 
Carter, M. P., Mr. Geo. Thompson, Mr. Joseph 
Lupton, Mr. A. Lupton, Mr. F. Lupton, Mr. Gbo. 
Buckton, Mr. Aid. Oxley, Mr. Aid’. Barran, Mr. 
F. Carbutt, Mr. W. H. Conyers, Mr. Thos. Wilson, 
Mr. R. W. Hamilton, Mr. E. Atkinson, Councillor 
Whiting, Councillor Gaunt, Councillor Woodcock, 
Mr. Kinder, Mr. E. Butler, Mr. D\ Lupton, jun., 
Mr. E. R. Ford, Mr. John Hdlmes, Mr. J. H. 
Throp, Mr. W. H. Holroyd, &c. The Chairman 
having briefly introduced Mr. Sen to the meeting : — 

Mr. Councillor Whiting, on behalf of the friends 
of temperance in Leeds, presented an address of 
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welcome and sympathy, in reply to which Mr. Sen 
made a short speech on the evils of intemperance 
in India. 

Mr. 4deorge Thompson next addressed the * meet- 
ing. He expressed the pleasure it g*ive him to meet 
Mr. Sen, and described the condition in which he 
found India when he went to reside in that country 
in 1813. Having spoken eloquently of the extra- 
ordinary improvement which he found, on a subse- 
quent visit, had taken place during the period of 
his absence, he dwelt upon the claim India had upon 
Englishmen. Tie could testify that there were 
many amongst the British people who desired not 
only to knov^ something o& India, but to do some- 
thing for it, and this had had its effect in bringing 
about the form of government under which the 
people of India now lived. ( Hear, hear.) # Mr. 
Thompson concluded by speaking of Mr. vSen as an 
enlightened and patriotic Hindu who was trying to 
redeem his race from scorn, stigma, and degradation, 
and appealed to Englishmen io strengtht n bis hands 
,eo as to enable him to accomplish the wishes of 
his heart. (ApplaiNe.) 

In reply to a quest ion put by Mr. Thompson — - 
“ What are the principal agencies now at work tend- 
ingfto the educational, moral, and social improvement 
of the Ilindu*eomnninily Mr. Sen gave an ac- 
count of the present condition of India, similar to 
those which he had previously gi\a*i elsewhere. In 
the course of Ins speech he spoke of the society for 
sending out Zenana teachers as a very useful institu- 
tion which ought -to be kept up, but at the same 
time he referred to the efforts mad# by some tea- 
chers to Christianize Hindu laches, and said tlimt 
while it was certainly the duty of Christian men 
and women to give Christian education, it was his 

XT. 
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duty to ask them to believe that in order to pro- 
mote the work of education among all classes in 
India it was absolutely necessary to make it 
unsectarian. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Carter, M. P., c briefly moved a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mn Sen for his eloquent, forcible, and 
instructive speech. 

Mr. Alderman Oxley seconded the proposition, and 
it was agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. Sen having acknowledged the vote, similar 
compliments were paid to Mr. Thompson and the 
Chairman, and after their replies the proceedings 
terminated. 



BRISTOL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Friday , September 9, 4870. 

The Indian Association, planned during Mr. 
Sen’s June visit to Bristol, having taken definite 
shape, he went again to Bristol in order to he pre- 
sent at its inauguration, which took place on the 
9th of September, 1870, at a public meeting at the 
British Institution, l*ark Street. 

Mr. H.«4Thomas expressed the regret of the 
meeting that the Mayor, who had kindly consented 
,to preside, was unable to be present, lie, there- 
fore, proposed that Mr. W. Terrell take the chair. 

The motion having been adopted, 

The Chairman read letters from the Mayor (who 
had been compelled to go to London that morning), 
Mr. Morley, M.P., Mr. K. I). Hodgson, M.P., 
Sir Bartle Erere, tjnd Mr. Commissioner Hill, all 
of whom ex pressed ‘sympathy with the objects of 
the Association ; and he stated that he had also 
received letters* from the High Sheriff, Dr. Budd, 
pSsv. S. Hebditch, Dr. Coodeve, and the Kev. J. 
W. Caldicott* He next alluded to the noble exer- 
tions of Miss Carpenter in the promotion of educa- 
tion in India^ and said that it ^as partly through 
her efforts that such gentlemen as Mr. # Sen had 
come to England, to tell us of the wants of India 
and our own shortcomings in respect to it. The 
Chairman then read the folly wing remarks, which 
had been written by Miss Carpenter, and also the 
subjoined “ objects” of the Indian Association : — 
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“ Great Britain and India, though under the same 
government, have not had hitherto much sympathy 
with or knowledge of each other. This has neces- 
sarily arisen from the difference of races, rdigion, 
climate, and social customs, which has prevented 
them from comprehending the modes of thought 
and principles of action of each other. Thus the 
English in Intlia, and the Hindus in England, sel- 
dom become really acquainted with each other. 
The English would gladly help the Hindus, but 
few know how to do so, except those who devote 
themselves to missionary effort. The existing 
condition of India prevents the formation in that 
country of a healthy public opinion Vj which is in 
England the mainspring of public action — the 
support and stimulus of voluntary effort. To ex- 
tend a knowledge of India in our own country, to” 
create here a healthy puplic opinion in her favour, 
and to stimulate such voluntary effort in her 'ser- 
vice as may enable the inhabitants of Great Britain 
to assist in the enlightenment and' improvement of 
our Hindu fellow-subjects — aiding them in such 
way as they may themselves desire, and working on 
the government principle of non-interference with 
their religious and social customs, is the object of 
this association. The members of Parliament * f 'or 
Bristol, and several of our citizens, have already 
signified their desire to co-operate. Members have 
joined from various parts of England, and a 
branch association, with a ladies’ committee, has 
been established in Edinburgh. The Right Hon. 
Sir Bartle Erere, late Governor of Bombay Presi- 
dency, and now member of the Indian Council, 
lias signified his full sympathy with the movement. 
Elis approbation is particularly valuable, while his 
long official residence in India, and his known 
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sympathy with the natives, render him especially 
qualified to judge of their wants. The association 
may therefore be considered as already established, 
and th# provincial committt e hive waited only for 
a fitting opportunity of bringing it before the 
public. The visit of Baboo Keshtif) Chunder Sen 
to this country has inspired muf f itudes in every 
part of the kingdom, not only with s\ m; .. thy and 
admiration for himself, but also with* respect for the 
courageous and dignified manner in which he has 
acknowledged with gratitude what l'bi gland has 
done for India, but told her solemnly of her duties 
to that vast country (oniided to l“*r guardianship. 
A desire to help India l as, thus been awakened in 
this eountryTwbieh should nci be allowed to sub- 
side without being called into action. This Indian 
Association should be a national one, but the ap- 
proaching departure of our distinguished visitor 
renders immediate action necessary. Bristol will 
rejoice to send through him to India the announce- 
ment of the estiPhlishment of this association, as 
the first-fruits of his visit amongst us. Wo deem 
it a good augury •pf our future success that he 
should *bo our first honorary member and native 
correspondent. ,W e request that he will now favour 
us jby informing us of wluit he desires that we 
should now do .for him and for India.” 

Babu Keshub Chunder .Sen confidently be- 
lieved that the society which they, were inaugurat- 
ing that eveniifg would live to carry out success- 
fully the objects which it professed to have. • Since 
his first visit to that place he had been travelling 
about the country, and had seeh many of their great 
cities and important towns. # KinSness and sym- 
pathy he had experienced everywhere, and he had 
the best reason to believe that there was amongst 
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the English public a wide-spread interest in Indian 
affairs ; but it had struck him that all the excite- 
ment might subside in the course of time. Such 
apprehensions and fears were quite natural,# and he 
was sure that many qi his countrymen in India had 
such fears. He was, however, sorry the English 
press in India had tried — and perhaps successfully — 
to foster and encourage such apprehensions. In 
speaking of the reception which lie had had in this 
country, some of their countrymen in India seemed 
to think — and they had said so in the local papers — 
that it was all a nine days’ wonder. They had 
scorned to say that the p afple of England had 
deceived him with false promises, and that they were 
not at all anxious or earnest in the matter- that all 
the speeches and addresses with which he had been 
deluged during his sojourn in this country would 
e.ud in nothiiirg. He confessed he was inclined to 
be more charitable to them than his countryman in 
India seemed to be. lie had a better opinion of the 
English public, and from what he'had seen with his 
own eyes he could not but honestly and sincerely, 
believe that good would come fhit of all this excite- 
ment, that it would not prove to be the agitation 
and excitement of the hour. The establishment of 
the IJristol Indian Association belied the fears /md 
apprehensions which many of his countrymen had 
been cherishing. That was one of the most con- 
clusive proofs tlngt they could possibly have of the 
genuine and abiding interest of England in tho 
prosperity and welfare of bis* country. He 

now felt as he never felt before, that they 

were determined t& do something practical — 
that they were anxious to put their sympa- 
thy and interest into some delinite and last- 

ing form. He was glad that Bristol had taken the 
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initiative in the matter. Every city had shown 
kindness and sympathy, hut it was reserved for 
Bristol to do something practical in the matter. 
The jpost important thing that India wanted at the 
present moment was education, which he looked 
upon as the grand remet fy for* all the evils from 
which his country suffered at tlfc present moment, 
lie spoke of the necessity of providing education 
for the masses of the people by *the establishment 
of small elementary vernacular schools all over the 
country. They could not do in India without 
English education; but if they wished to educate 
the people, they ijmst educate them through the 
vernaculars of the country. lie also urged upon 
them tffl? necessity of adopting measures for 
the purpose of giving instruction in those things 
which would enable the poor people to receive the 
light of literature and science, and tit the same time 
nfcike them proficient in industrial occupations, 
lleferring to the education of the women of India, 
he asked that* the Government should attach the 
same amount of importance to it as it did to male 
education, aiyl 4Jiat the women should receive an 
un sectarian liberal education. He was strongly of 
opinion that normal training schools — the favourite 
jjlca of Miss Carpenter — wore just what were 
wanted in tjie country. He alluded to the question 
of the suppression of the liquor traffic, and said that 
hundreds of educated and in!elli;vnt young men 
were dyingtin India year after year as victims of 
intemperance. Ho suggested 1 lie exorcise of 
personal influence and tin* adieu of the Government 
with a view to* the suppiv Jinn of Hie liquor traffic. 
Another object which ilu* association would have in 
view would be the improvement of prison discipline 
and the establishment of juvenile reformatories ; and, 
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in concluding . his speech, he advocated the promo- 
tion of good feeling between the rulers and the 
ruled and the establishment of a healthy public 
opinion in India. 

The Rev. J. $arle omoved a resolution that the 
meeting rejoiced in, the establishment of the associa- 
tion, and believed that if it was carried out in the 
spirit of the scheipe proposed, it would be produc- 
tive of great benefit to India. 

Mr. Herbert Thomas, in seconding the resolution, 
expressed a hope that Mr. Sen would live many 
years to see the good fruit of his labours. 

The resolution was adopted. 

After some criticisms had been made an ^ replied to, 

Mr. f\ Tagart moved* the next resolution, that 
the meeting especially sympathized in all efforts for 
the education of the masses of the people in India, 
and for’ the education and improvement of the 
women of India. 

Mr. Gawler seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried. 

Miss Mary Carpenter moved the next resolution, 
that the meeting offered the expression of its warm 
sympathy to Babu Keshub Chundor Sen, in his 
efforts for the improvement of India, and tender to 
him its best wishes for the success of his lahoursQ 
Miss Carpenter was truly thankful that Mr. Sen 
had come to this country* and she was sure lie would 
carry back to India assurances of the true sympathy 
which he had seen evinced here : this alone would 
produce a great effect in liis native land. 

Mr. C. J. Thomas seconded the resolution, which 
was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Sen returned thanks for the resolution ; and 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the 
proceedings. 
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Monday , September 12, 1870. 

On Monday evening, September 12th, 1870, the 
Hanover Square Rooms were crowded on the occa- 
sion of a Soiree being Held to bid farewell to Mr. 
Son, previous to bis return to India. Eleven 
denominations of Cliristians were represented at 
the meety^ The chair was taken by C. J. 
Thomas, Esq., President of lUhe British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association ; and among those on the 
platform and in the hall were the Revs. Professor 
Flumptre, Hr. Woolley, Dr. Cappel, T). Burns* M.A., 
J. Uibson, J. D. H. Smyth .(Norwich), T. Smyth 
(Norwich), J. V. Mummery,' FiR.A.S., W. Hudson, 
J. Mills, G. Small, M.A., J. Thomas, Isaac Doxey, 
George St. Clair, W. Ballantyne, Brooke Lambert, 
Henry R. I)av&, JAhn Morgan, J. BJigh, G. Haw- 
trey Camburn, Fred. Perry, 0. Winter, Robert R. 
Finch, Andrew«M«-arns, G. M. Murphy, W. Brock, 
Jftn., W. II. Chambers, Horrocks Cocks, I)r. 
Young, W. Tyler, F. Rae, John Murray, Richard 
Coleman, Christian Homes,* S. March, Henry J. 
Berguer, W. H. Channing, IX D. Jeremy, H. 
Ierson, J. Heywood, T. R. Elliott (Hunslct), R. 
Shaen, K. Spears, R. E. B. Maelellan, M.*C. Gas- 
coigne, J. Phillips, T. Rix, }V. C. Coupland, J. P. 
T. Wilmot, II. Solly, W. A. Clark*, T. Hunter, M. 
D. Conway, J. W. Coomfies, T. Hunt, jynd 
Professor Bianend; Sir James Clarke Lawrence, 
Bart. M. P. ; Edwin Lawrence, Esq., LL. D. *, 
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H. S. Bicknell, Esq. ; # James Hopgood, Esq.; 
David Martineau, Esq. ; J. T. Preston, Esq. ; 
«S. S. Tayler, Esq.; W. N. Green, Esq.; Aid. 
Bourne, Esq. (Secretary of the British and Fpreign 
School Society); George Cruikshank, Esq.; John 
Robert Taylor, Esq. ; Richard Keating, Esq. ; J. 
T. Hart, Esq.; # W. Shacn, Esq.; J. E. Mace, 
Esq. ; J. Eretwell, Esq. ; Alfred Preston, Esq. ; 
George Hickson} Esq. ; J. Troup, Esq. ; J. M. 
llrake, Esq. ; E. Kenstll, Esq.; J. Hilton, Esq., 
<fcc., &c. 

The Chairman said : Ladies and gentlemen, — We 
are here this evening to bid, good speed to Babu 
Keshub Chunder Sen, and it gives me very great 
pleasure to find that tly‘re are present ^Tuitleruen of 
almost every phase of Christianity in this country 
to do honour to him. In the August number of < 
the Contempov ary Review there is an article on 
“ The Brahmo Somaj and the religious future* of 
India,” by the Rev. W. H. Fremantle. He ad- 
vises us as Christians not to dwell npon the points 
in which the Brahmos fall short, but upon what 
they hold as true, for they hofd it. with no feeble 
grasp. Although Mr. Sen does not agree with us 
on all points, yet he is a worshipper of the com- 
mon God and Father of us all; and we know 
that his labours have been successful to a consi- 
derable extent in his own country, and we hope 
they will be still more so, in spreading more 
enlightened views "among his countrymen, and in 
sending forth disciples to the uttermost parts of 
India with the same object. As Christians, we 
hope that their labouis will tend towards a closer 
affinity with us. Whether we approve of all their 
views or not, the difference must be immense be- 
tween the idolatry prevalent in India, and such au 
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idea of our common God and Father as that held 
by Babu Keshub Ghunder Sen. (Applause.) 

The Rev. R. Spears read the following report of 
Mr.Sdh’s proceedings since his arrival in England : — 
It may be interesting to the present meeting and the 
friends of Mr. Sen to have before* them the catho- 
licity of the engagements and duties of a public 
character in which he has been engaged since the 
welcome meeting in these rooms, lie has visited 
fourteen of the chief towns of England and Scotland, 
and lectured or conducted religious services, occupy- 
ing the pulpits of Bantist, Congregational, and Uni- 
tarian chapels. Ho* has had invitations from up- 
wards of <£0flty towns which he lias not been able to 
visit. He has addressed Meetings promotive of 
Peace, Temperance, Reformatories, Ragged Schools 
and General Education, lie has # also sppken to 
gi\£herings of children at different places, and at 
medical, literary, and philosophical institutions. 
He has addressed the students at the Borough-Road 
British and Foreign School, and spoken at several 
social meetings. The Baboo has addressed several 
meetings at tne r J f {Jbernacle, the East India Associa- 
tion Rooms, and other places, on the Duties of 
England to Irrtlia, and on Zenana or Female Educa- 
tion. He has also preached to large congregations 
of the poor in the east of London. Mr. Sen has 
thus had an opportunity of speaking at upwards of 
seventy different public meetings since his ar- 
rival in England to upwards of forty thou- 
sand people ; and has attended a large number 
of meetings of a less public, character than those 
now mentioned, at which # he #has also taken 
some part. Mr. Sen has, in addition to the abbve 
meetings, had several interviews with oar statesmen 
tin the subject of some of the legal disabilities under 
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which his co-religionists labour, and has fair pros- 
pects of their early removal. 

The Rev. Dr. Cappel (German clergyman) said 
that the Christians of Germany felt a great interest 
in the work which Mr. £>en was carrying on among 
the natives of India, and wished him God-speed. 
They knew that he would meet with many difficul- 
ties, and would require an energy, and at the same 
time a gentleness of character, which were rarely 
found combined in one individual ; but from what 
they had heard of Mr. Sen they trusted that he 
would act in the spirit of Luther, and be the re- 
former of his native land. 

The Rev. Professor PI umpire fully jjgjlieved that 
the prayer which for r centuries had gone up from 
the heart of every devout Brahmin, that the light 
from Heaven might shine upon his soul, had in the 1 
/case of 4 Mr. Sen been answered. It was a great 
thing, amid the decay of ancient systems, and in 
valley of dry bones, dead and cold, or animated only 
by a putrescent life, to see the stirring of a higher 
and diviner breath, bringing bone to his bone, and 
reuniting them once again into a.i organized vitality. 
It was a ground for great confidence in the new 
movement carried on by Mr. Sen, that it was not 
.content to waste itself in a mystical devotion, or in 
the proclaiming of a bare negation of polytheism 
like the creed of Islam,- but had set its face at once 
against crying sock: l evils. In India the distortion 
of a native worship, which was originally pure, into a 
multitude of fantastic and prurient superstitions, had 
made men lose sight of the unity and brotherhood 
of mankind, and stereotyped for centuries institutions 
and lines of demarcation which were originally in 
their nature but transitory and provisional ; and 
^ny protest against that evil going hand in hand, as 
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it must do, to be effective, with the proclamation of 
the truth of which the evil itself is the practical 
denial, could not but be an element for good. Once 
before In the history of India there had been an 
energetic and mighty protest against this evil. 
There was nothing nobler in the history of mankind 
and in the history of religious thought than the 
legend or story of Sakyamuni, the founder of Bud- 
dhism, and his sacrifice of wealth, power, and princely 
dignity, in order to claim fellowship with the mean- 
est and most outcast of mankind. In this consisted 
the strength of Buddhism ; but that which rendered 
it impotent to remedy the evils against which it 
fought, an4*T*hich gave tcf th(j solitary religious sys- 
tem of India the power to regain its influence, was 

t his — that Buddhism based its recognition of the 
rotherhood of mankind only on the common inheri- 
tance of the same misery, the same frailty, the same 
disease and death. Though it presented to the minds 
of men a nobler ideal, which the world failed to 
receive or to realize, it led them to sigh for even 
utter annihilation a$ a relief from that misery which 
was the* common lot of all men. Buddhism failed 
because it taught men the fellowship of misery and 
did not teach them the fellowship and the fatherhood 
of 6-od. The work of the Brahmo Somaj, however, 
was based upon something more than the common 
inheritance of weakness ; it* recognised a divine 
light which was streaming in up8n the souls of all 
men, and was based upon the truth that all may turn, 
even from the far country where they have wasted their 
substance^, and say, “I will arise«,nd go to my Father” 
Another element of hope was that th£ work in which 
Mr. Sen was engaged was a test of sincerity and energ^r. 
No great warfare against gigantic evil had ever 
been carried to a successful issue without something 
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like a martyrdom, if not the martyrdom of the stake 
or scaffold, the martyrdom of broken relationships, 
of separation from those most esteemed and loved. 
Such a trial those to whom Mr. Sen was a guide 
and teacher would doubtless have to undergo, but 
in it they would 'carry with them the sympathies 
of Christians throughout the world, and also, he 
hoped, have the/xetive support of the English people 
and the English Government. (Applause.) 

The Rev. W. Brock thought Mr. Sen’s visit had 
been well-timed, as 1870 had been a stirring year 
among the nations of Europe. The people of Eng- 
land had warmly welcomed him on his arrival in 
this country, but henceforth they jgo'dd take a 
more personal interesl! in his labours, and hope and 
pray to God for his success. 

The Rev. H. Ierson said : No doubt Mr. Sen 
before his visit knew the external differences be- 
tween Churchmen and Dissenters, between High 
Churchmen and Low Churchmen, and something 
he might have known as to the meaning of the 
word Broad Church, but perhaps he did not then 
know that these distinctions 'Van ‘ through, all the 
sects and that there is not one of the sects which has 
not its High Church, its Low Church, and its Broad 
Church. (Hear.) He trusted Mr. Sen would* bo 
pleased with the discovery, although some people were 
alarmed at it. Mr. Sen had been able to greet face 
to face men of u very different persuasions, who 
unhappily stood apart from one another when not 
in the presence of a man like himself, and he had 
been the means of bringing them* together. (Ap- 
plause.) English people had a wretched habit of 
ticketing themselves, and when a man once got 
his peculiar ticket he was shut off from all whose 
tickets differed from his. When a man was 
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introduced to them they noticed whether or not he 
looked straight at them, and if he did, they formed 
a notion that he was probably an honest man, but 
there Was always a lurking question, “ What church 
or what chapel does he belong* to ? ” and this 
question influenced the intimacy which ought to 
exist between men who acknowledged each other’s 
honesty. (Hear, hear.) Brethren of different 
denominations had too long stood separated from 
each other ; hearts that beat with the same love 
to Christ, that earnestly reverenced the same 
living .God, that desired equally the welfare of 
mankind at large, hatl refrained from that united 
action whicb^ought to have been the characteristic 
of their Christianity. ThtJ meeting which wel- 
comed Mr. Sen on his arrival was a* grand one, be- 
cause it brought together representatives of so 
majiy denominations ; but he was tlien an 'untried 
man, whereas since then he had stated his views 
until everybody jcnew wbat he meant, and therefore 
those who were present at the farewell meeting com- 
mitted themselves fifty times more strongly than 
those jvho first* grated him. (Applause.) Of all 
who had visited this country from foreign lands 
and succeeded in interesting the people, none 
hid shown a career more simple-hearted, more 
direct, more Straightforward, more perfectly open 
at all times, more ready to avow his own con- 
victions, or more determined nvb to be misunder- 
stood. (Applause.) The time for sectarianism 
was passing away through the increased energy of 
individual convictions, which*rose above the level of 
the sects to which men happened accidentally or by 
mere social influence to belong. He trusted that 
those wh<* were present would not be content with 
clapping their hands in ynison, but would forget 
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their sectarianism, and resolve that henceforth 
whenever they met a Christian man, a God-fearing 
man, a man earnest for the truth, under whatever 
name he appeared, they would welcome in* him a 
brother and a ch£Ld of God, so that Mr. Sen might 
take away with 0 him an unmistakable indication 
that there was hope for England as well as for 
India. While tjjey were undoubtedly united in the 
prayer to God that their guest might be guided and 
helped in the future, it should be with a feeling of 
perfect brotherly Christian charity, which would be 
to him the true triumph of the Christian faith. 
(Applause.) 

The Rev. G. Murphy rejoiced to lgjpyz that Mr. 
Sen recognised in the Lible a vast power for a higher 
if not for the highest civilization of the world. 
The presence of Christians of various sects did not 
commit them 'to all the opinions held by Mr. Sen, 
but manifested their hearty desire that so far as God 
showed him, and those who worshipped with him, 
to see what is right and true, they might follow 
that out consistently and wisely. He was glad 
there were different sections wt the Church, but 
there need not in consequence be any unkindnQss 
between them. The peculiarities only became offen- 
sive when men said to their fellow-men, “ Stand aside 
we are holier than you.” As a Congregationalist, 
he believed that every man for himself must seek 
the truth, and asw he professed and acted out that 
truth, give an account by-and-by to God for himself 
and forgone other. Though not specially delegated 
to do so, he thanked Lfr. Sen on behalf of the Tem- 
perance party fqr the noble efforts he had put forth 
indfche cause which they had at heart. 

The Rev. Dawson Burns said that Mr. Sen had 
done a great deal to help forward several important 
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social reforms in this country, and had greatly en- 
couraged those who were carryiug on the war against 
intemperance, and who wished the law to assist in 
its recession. 

Professor Albites (of Paris) announced himself as 
representing the “ Society of Free Conscience and 
Progressive Theism” (“Societe de la Conscience 
Libre et du Theisme Progressif”)>and after briefly- 
explaining its principles, said that, holding these 
views, he followed with great interest the 
magnificent movement which Mr. Sen had begun, 
and felt an unbounded enthusiasm with regard 
to bis labours. (Applause.) 

Miss Bcr.ly Faithful, bn ^ehalf of the women of 
England, expressed the greatest gratification at find- 
ing that Mr. Sen was thoroughly interested in the 
work of femalo education, and regarded it as a funda- 
mental necessity in his country. It was impossible 
to exaggerate the difficulties which would have to 
be encountered Jn the prosecution of this noble 
work in India ; but the women of England fully 
appreciated Mr^ Spn’s noble efforts, and were con- 
vinced that no true man could work for the eleva- 
tion of woman without bringing down speedy bless- 
ings upon his oWn head, for 

* Woman’s cause is man's : they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free." (Applause.) 

Mr. Sen, who was greeted with the warmest en- 
thusiasm, after thanking the audience for the ex- 
pression of their sympathy, said, in reply to* a sug- 
gestion in the speech of the Rev. H. lerson, that 
he was quite willing to give*us his impressions of 
England, deeming that we “ha d a # right to knojv 
what he thought of us.” He then spoke as 
follows : — 

Nearly six months have* elapsed since I arrived 
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in this country, and during that time I havfe 
studied men and things according to my means and 
opportunities, and I have attended several meetings, 
both public and private, with a view to excite the 
interest of the British ^people in Indian affairs, and 
to unite as far as possible these two great countries 
in the closest ties of social and religious fellowship. 
Before I proceed to the graver topics I have to 
dilate upon, allow me to give out my first impres- 
sions of this country. The first thing that struck 
me and dazzled my eyes in London was the bril- 
liancy and splendour of your shops. The neat 
arrrange merit of the various shops I saw on both 
sides of the streets pj eased me very* lfiuch ; but 
their number bewildered me. I thought, “ Surely 
the English must be a nation of shopkeepers ; but 
if everybody *sells, where are the buyers?” 
(Laughter). The next thing to which my atten- 
tion was forcibly drawn w»s the art of puffing. 
East, west, north, south, everywhere I saw handbills 
and advertisements. No place was free from them. 
If I wished to move from on§ «plaee to another, I 
must get into the Daily Telegraph omnibus’ or the 
j Echo omnibus ; if I wanted to go by railway fora 
one city to another, I was driven from station^to 
station, and I could not possibly moke out what 
those stations were, for I passed through a forest 
of advertisements,. I should not wonder if in 
future you send out every man and Woman through 
the streets with a placard posted on the forehead. 
(Laughter.) Thirdly, the Englishman’s activity 
troubled me very mudh. John Bull’s whole life seems 
to^be concentrated in the right hand. He works 
and works, and cannot live for anything like con- 
templation or thought. He is a machine made for 
work, eternal and everlasting work, and he does 
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not like rest. He is like Hamlet’s ghost hio ei 
ubique , here, there, everywhere, — always moving 
about. I may say also a few words about eating. 
An English dinner party, I always think, is 
a hunting party (laughter^ ; and what confirms 
this view of the case is the fact that ladies always 
seek the protection of gentlemen before entering 
the dining-room, lest there should he, perhaps, some 
accident. (Laughter.) They always go armed with 
spoons and forks and knives, in order to attack the 
fowls of the air, the beasts of the wilderness, and 
the fishes of the sea^that are gathered on the table. 
(Continued laughter.) It troubled me very much, 
may I s&y i# frightened* me f when I saw birds and 
beasts on the table almost ready to start into exis- 
tence again. Why, if you go on at this rate, you 
may hereafter feel afraid of sitting in each other’s 
company. My flesh creeps on my bones when I 
see a huge piece of roast English beef on the table. 
(Itenewed laughter) Lastly, I must say one or 
two words about ladies’ dress. Perhaps John Bull 
will not toleratyi sy^h a thing, hut I am one of those 
who fortunately or unfortunately, do not believe 
irF man’s infallibility or in woman’s infallibility. 
The Girl of the* Period is really a peculiar creature. 
I nope she wijl never make her appearance in India. 
There are two things in particular which I object to, 
— the head and the tail. (Much laughter.) In 
these days o£“ women’s rights,” may I not seriously 
suggest that women ought not to occupy more 
ground than men ? (Laughter.) It is a fact that 
a civilized and refined lady t)f the West occupies 
five times as much space as a # gentleman. The 
fair sex ought to be fair. (Renewed laughter.) 
And as regards the head. At first sight the hair 
on women’s heads in England and in European 
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countries generally seemed to me to be much longer 
than that on women’s heads in India. But I am 
told there is a secret inside that h u ge protuberance 
at the back of the head, which u would ndt bear 
criticism. (Continued ’laughter.) I hope educated 
and sensible ladies of the present day will give better 
proof in future of the fertility of their brains. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Let me turn to the deeper social life of the people. 
It is with feelings of grief and distress that I have 
witnessed the vast amount of poverty, and pauper- 
ism which prevails in this city. God help and bless 
the poor of London ! The sigfit of London beggars 
is very painful. My purprise was gveafc. when I 
found in this civilized Christian country so much 
moral and spiritual destitution and physical suffer- 
ing, caused by« the curse of intemperance. I was 
also pained to notice an institution which I certainly 
did not expect to find in this country — I mean 
caste . Your rich people are really * Brahmins, and 
your poor people are Sudras. (Hear, hear.) I 
thought caste was peculiar to Indja ; ^certainly in a 
religious sense it is, btit as a social institution ?t per- 
petrates prodigious havoc even in this country. Caoos 
of baby-farming, and breaches ot promise of 
marriage constantly figure in the columns of your 
daily papers, and my attention has f>een several 
times drawn to these ' frightful disclosures. But 
nothing has distressed me so much as the obsti- 
nacy with which the Government of this country 
has afforded, indirectly if not directly, vast and 
potent encouragement- to intemperance and pro- 
stitution by unwise legislative enactments. It is 
the'duty of every humane and civilized Government 
to discourage and put down with a high hand the 
two great social evils of the day — drunkenness and 
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prostitution. (Applause.) I have noticed these 
defects in the social life of the nation with feelings- 
of concern and regret, and, as one of your best 
friendf, I sincerely wish to see them rectified, 
(Applause.) Turning to the* other mde of the pic- 
ture, I must express my admiration of the charities 
in London, — of the noble work which is being carried 
on in hospitals, in reformatories, \ and in schools. 
I am amazed at the fact that the aggregateannual in- 
come of London charities is upwards of £3,000,000* 
Certainly it is the spirit of Christianity which has 
produced this great result. If there are evils in 
England whose parallel it would be difficult to find 
in any other country of the yjorld, there are, on the 
other hand, means and agencies at work for crush- 
ing and extinguishing those evils. One institution 
'in England I have looked upon with peculiar feelings 
of delight — the happy English home, in which the 
utmost warmth and cordiality of affection and sym- 
pathy are mingl^f with the highest moral and reli- 
gious restraint and discipline. The spirit of prayer 
and worship seems mixed up with daily household 
duties,, and the # influ*ence of thtf spirit of Christ is 
manifest in domestic concerns. The bright and 
loving faces of English children have deeply im- 
pressed me, and I have frequently said, — happy is 
the home where such children dwell. The power 
of English public opinion, tob, is a great blessing, 
for it has obliterated many of thd evils from which 
this country for a long time suffered. I trust that 
India may soon have such a thing as public opinion, 
for its want is daily felt. As I am now about 
to return home, I can ask foi; nothing better thar* 
the co-operation of Englishmen in obtaining f8r 
my native land English charity, English homes* 
and English public opinion. True, thousands of 
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Englishmen have gone out to India, and many have 
settled there ; but where in that country is Christian 
charity exhibited in its extended dimensions, in 
its untiring industry and disinterested earnestness 
as it is here ? *1 hope that attempts will soon 
be made there to extend the light of education 
amongst the masses, to establish reformatories 
and sanitary sooiteties, and to found work-houses, 
schools for the blind and deaf, and other chari- 
table institutions. At all the meetings I have 
attended, every demand I have made for India in 
the name of justice and humanity has received a 
favourable response, and tens of thousands have 
indicated their love ^ind' sympathy «to*ards that 
country, and their anxious desire to do justice to 
the hundred and eighty millions of its population. 
(Applause.) Whatever may have been the short- 
comings of the rulers of India hitherto, I thank- 
fully acknowledge that if evils are pointed out, no 
other nation is so anxious as England to remedy 
those evils. (Hear.) Unfortunately, English people 
are profoundly ignorant of th,e qctual state of 
things in India, and the requirements of the-, people 
confided to their care. What I ask for may%Mbe 
briefly summed up, — the education of the masses, the 
improvement of women, the suppression of the liquor 
and opium traffic, the introduction of those charities 
which constitute the glory of England, and, lastly, 
an Act for reforming marriage customs. The Ke- 
form party of India are protesting against and 
trying practically to put down, if possible, such evils 
as bigamy and polygamy, the cruel custom which 
prohibits the re-Aiarmge of wisdoms, premature and 
untimely marriage ; while at the same time we 
primarily declare a violent crusade against idolatry 
and caste. (Loud applause.) For God's sake, for 
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truth’s sake, let the English nation and the Indian 
legislature assist them in this great work. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Tte last and the most important subject I have 
to deal with is the religious life or England. 
What do I think of English* Christianity ? I shall 
notice three characteristics of Christian life as it 
exists in this part of the world, and these three are, 
no doubt, great drawbacks. English Christianity 
is too sectarian ; it is not large enough, not broad 
enough. It appears to me that the waters of im- 
mortal life, bounded by the barriers of sects, are 
small in quantity, ai*d therefore, in order that they 
may be <Jgep Jjhe channels through which they run 
have been made narrow. Thus Christian sects have 
become narrow, — too narrow, indeed, for large human 
hearts and souls. I have often been amused at the 
patronizing way in which your countrymen havo 
talked to me about my country. The Thames is a 
little stream compared to the mighty Ganges, and 
your mountain? are mole-hills in comparison with 
the Himalayas. The houses here, too, are small, 
and I am afraid* that the houses for the soul are 
smalle*r still. (Applause.) Grod’s Church has been 
split up into, a thousand little sectarian huts. 
IMfferences of opinion are inevitable ; where honest 
differences dc/not exist, there must be stagnation and 
lifelessness ; where there is life there must be dis- 
union, and against this I have npught to say ; but 
what I protest against is the spirit of sectarian antipa- 
thy and antagonism which ill becomes a Christian. 
Christians of all denominations, Catholics and Pro- 
testants, Trinitarians and Unitarians, are bound to 
stand together on the same platform. This is \^hat 
Christ has told them, “ By this shall all men know 
. that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
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another.” (Applause.) I am distressed to find that 
such a spirit does not exist now, but I have hopes for 
the future. Secondly, English Christianity appears to 
be too muscular and hard. It is not soft enough for 
the purposes of f the human heart. On the battle- 
field, amid the crash off war, Western Christianity 
offers prayers to (Sod that thousands of men may be 
slaughtered and butchered. (Applause.) That is 
not the right sor£ of Christianity. (Hear.) Where 
there is true Christianity there must be soft, gentle 
hearts ; not hard muscles stretched out for the ex- 
termination of the foe, but hearts expanded with 
love and charity, offering prayers that the t foe may 
be forgiven. Unfortunately, soft Christianity is 
not found here, at least" not to that extent to which 
it ought to exist in a Christian nation. Thirdly, 
Christian life in England is more materialistic and 
outward than spiritual and inward. English Chris- 
tianity looks forward to something visible, tangible 
outward ; men do not close their eyes in order to 
see within the recesses of their hearts and souls 
the reality and grandeur of the spiritual uni- 
verse, vaster, nobler, grander far than the outward 
universe. There is a spiritual life as there* is a 
material^jbfe, and the spirit, if I may po say, has fts 
eyes, and its ears, and its hands, as the body ha^. 
The spirit can see things of the spiritual world just 
as external eyes can see external objects, and the 
spiritual ears can hear the direct utterances of God’s 
lips in the same way that our outward ears can 
hear maifs voice and the sounds of the material 
world. If God is to be worshipped, He must be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth. In England 
there is hardly anythirfg like meditation or solitary 
contemplation. Englishmen seek their God in 
society ; why do they not now and then go up to 
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the heights of the mountains in order to realize the 
sweetness of solitary communion with God ? There 
is a tendency to see God outside, in forms, in rites, 
in dogmas, and in propositions, and there is very 
little spiritual insight. i 

As regards the distinguishing tei\ets of Christiani- 
ty, I may say, without entering the arena of theo- 
logical cont roversy, that there are three great ideas 
in true Christianity ; — first, the Father ; second, the 
Son ; third, the Holy Ghost. Though these three 
words, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are often re- 
peated from pulpits and in the theological literature 
of the present day, 'dhe world has yet to realize 
their deep ^significance. The Trinity is recognised, 
but the Unity is not yet understood, though all 
Christendom is struggling to attain and realize it. 
*Where is this Unity ? This is a problem which has 
bee^ put aside as incapable of solution, but humani- 
ty demands that it should be solved. Can this 
Unity be realize^? Is it a mystery? No; it is 
not inexplicable ; it is no mystery. The doctrine 
of divine unity was grasped by the Jews. The 
mighty Jehovah was* worshipped by them, — Jehovah 
sea l ed on His glorious throne, clad in the robes of 
celestial righteousness and purity, with wide-extend- 
ecP hands ruling the destinies of nations and ex- 
hibiting in a Variety of ways His infinite mercy 
and power. To whom were the Psalms of David 
addressed but^to the One Supreme Being ? Not to 
things of clay and stone, not to beasts or creep- 
ing things, not even to man, but to the One God 
of spirit and of iruth. But # mankind wanted to 
•know the way to the God of Spirit^to the invisible 
and everlasting Jehovah. They must not oifly 
adore and worship Him as the God of Spirit, but 
they must also see right eousn ess in human life in 

XVII. 
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order to attain a godly and righteous life. They 
wanted to see righteousness in life, divinity in the 
life of man, the manifestation of God’s truth and 
love in human character, — “ God manifest the 
flesh.” To that the world looked forward hopefully 
and anxiously, and according to the promise in the 
Jewish theocracy, in tho fulness of time the Son of 
God came, and was received and accepted by many 
as the promise fulfilled, but he was not perfectly 
honoured, and up to the present time even in tho 
heart of Christendom he has not been properly 
honoured. It grieves me to find that the once 
crucified Jesus is crucified hundreds of times every 
day in the midst of Cliistcndom. The , Christian 
world has not imbibed Christ’s spirit. Many, it is 
true, have deified him, many have accepted him as 
God Himself in human form, but even these have not 
truly honoured him. Christ has received honours 
which he himself would protest against with all his 
heart and soul ; hut he has not received the honour 
which he wants and claims. And what is that 
honour? That he may he made the flesh and the 
blood of his diseiplef, and followers. We find him 
in the dogma of Atonement, in the pages of the 
Bible, in the utterances of ministers, nn the creed of 
believers, perhaps also in the hearts of the devout, 
and in the right hand of the philanthropist and the 
reformer, hut he is not -seen in the flesh and blood 
of Christendom. dCvery man must ho , Christlike in 
order to be worthy of Christ. (Applause.) The 
true Cfirist of all nations is not the Christ of flesh 
and blood that lived some time ago, not the Christ 
of pictures and representations, not the visible but- 
the spiritual Christ. * When Christ was about to 
leave this world, he said, — “ I have yet .many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now ; 
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howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, ho 
will guide you into all truth. If I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come.” But, alas! the 
Spirit #f truth lias not yet come. The promise of 
the Son of God was fulfilled ; the promise of the 
Spirit of God has not yet* been^* fulfilled. Christ 
knew that his followers would give him external 
homage and doctrinal worship, but lie was not to be 
satisfied with that, and hence, ju5b before leaving 
the world he entered his protest against it, both by 
direct counsel and by the ceremony known as the 
Last Supper. He told his disciples there were many 
things they could ncA understand, and so he did not 
give them t^io whole trjith. They had yet to learn 
better truth, higher truth, •and fuller truth; and 
who would reveal that ? The Spirit of God. The 
Jew beheld God in Nature, and the Christian sees 
God manifest in Christ, but God %namfest in the 
spirit of the individual believer few have seen, and 
unless that is seen, the Father is lost in the Son, and 
the Son lost in* the Father, as is painfully the case 
in Christendom. Do Christians see God as Spirit? 
Do they worship* Jtlim as fchmut ? Do they not 
rather 1 * start from the proposition that man cannot 
conceive of Dii-i nity except in human form ? There- 
fore they how down to Christ, and, in so doing, dis- 
honour both feSod and Christ. Must a visible incarna- 
tion he worshipped because. men cannot realize the 
Invisible God ? God forbid, jlo needs not flesh 
to reveal Himself ; JLe is present, filling the whole 
universe, one vast spiritual Entity, before whose 
reality the world is hut a delusion. What is the 
world’s reality, what man’s reality, what even Christ’s 
reality, before the reality, the#grafUleur, the majesty 
of the Supremo Jehovah? 1 protest against the 
doctrine of the heart’s inability to conceive of God as 
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a reality. It is consistent both with philosophy 
and true theology to maintain that man can by 
prayer and by faith, not by the all-sufficiency of hu- 
man reason, not by the dim light of humaifc judg- 
ment, realize God, though he cannot comprehend 
Him. To honour Christ, therefore, the first thing 
Reeded is to honour God, and, like the Jew, to be able 
to worship Him without Christ, without mediation, 
without dogma£ of atonement, proceeding to the 
Father directly and immediately ; then God will 
ccme out to receive the penitent sinner with His 
own hands, and will kiss him as the father kisses 
his dear son, who was lost, hut is found. He who 
does not understand God cannot understand Christ. 
How, then, can Christie known ? I$ot through a 
book, not through doctrines, not by having recourse 
to ministers or prie&ts, but by having recourse to the 1 
Spirit of God. 4 The world has tried the experiment 
of the worship of incarnation, and that experiment 
has sadly failed, for man by logic and dogmas has 
broken up the Divine Unity intb three persons. 
That was not the promise made to the Jew, that was 
not what Christ ipeant. Goodness as goodness 
is God’s goodness, anil cannot belong to amf other 
being ,• truth as truth is Divine, and is G<m? s 
property wherever met with, in Socrates, in Con- 
fucius, in the Bible* in Christ, in the Hindu Scrip- 
tures, or in the Mahometan Scriptures. Here behold 
the unity of Truth ^nd Goodness! Christ identified 
the spirit of truth in himself with ' God, and he 
never for a moment allowed his disciples to believe 
that lie came into the world to do bis own will and 
not his Father's . Hd was the willing and bumble . 
servant of the Gifeat •Father. God’s will was his 
will, God’s delight his delight. The object, then, 
of all men should be to attain and realize that unity 
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of spirit which is to be perceived in all forms of 
truth and practical goodness in this world. The 
Hindu, so far as he believes in God, is true to 
Christ* If purity, truth, charity, resignation, self- 
sacrificc constitute Christianity, then, in whomso- 
ever they are found, there is Christianity, whether 
the man be called a Christian, or a Hindu, or ^ 
Mahometan. None would rejoice so heartily as 
the living spirit of Jesus Christ to see his followers 
give all tlie glory to God and reserve nothing for 
him or for themselves. If all the glory he given to 
God, there will be unity ; if not, all must be con- 
fusion. Why is it tfiat many Hindus are far better 
Christian* than some whf> taj^e the name of Chris- 
tian ? Because the same God inspires them, be- 
cause from tlie same fountain comes truth to all. 
God is no respecter of persons, and ^}1 men who are 
tri^ to Him will be accepted by Him, rich or poor, 
ministers or laymen, Hindus or Christians. The 
great secret of i$velation, inspiration, and salvation 
lies in this third idea — Holy Ghost. So long as 
the Holy Ghost comes not to an individual or to a 
nation, so long tfod cannot worshipped as He 
to be, and Christ cannot be honoured as he 
ought to he. Christ has been in the world for the 
hfst eighteen hundred years, yet how far is Chris- 
tendom still iroin the kingdom of heaven ! And 
why ? Because people do not look within, — they 
do not sufficiently acknowledge •the Spirit. John 
the Baptist paved the way for Christ ; ^another 
John the Baptist is needed now, to preps ro the 
way for the Spirit of Go<4 I must say that I 
hopefully look forward to this^ foi>I believe that the 
spirit of Christ is the spirit ot truth in humanity, 
not Christ as God, but Christ as manifesting God, 
—not another God, but # God’s spirit, working 
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practically in the human heart. In England two 
great forces areat work — the one inside and the other 
outside the Church — bringing the whole Church of 
Christ nearer to Christ and nearer to God ; the 
Broad Church movement, breaking down the barriers 
of sect and extending the sympathies of the 
Christian heart ; and Dissenters and Liberal think- 
ers, helping, by & pressure from without, to bring 
about a more rational and liberal interpretation of 
the doctrines of Christianity. 

The result of my visit to England is that as I 
came here an Indian, I go back a confirmed 
Indian ; I came here a Theist, I return a con- 
firmed Theist. I ha,ye learnt to itove^my own 
country more and more. English patriotism has 
by a sort of electric process quickened my own 

E atriotism. I flame here a believer in the Father- 
ood of God and the brotherhood of man, and I 
shall return confirmed in this belief. I have not 
accepted one single new doctrine th?t God had not 
put into my mind before ; I have not accepted new 
dogmas or doctrines, hut I have tried as far as 
possible to imbibe tl/e blessed influence of Christian 
lives. I have placed myself at the feet of Christies 
of all shades of opinion, and tried to gather from 
their lives and examples all that was v calculated %o 
enlighten me and to purify me, and to sancitfy my 
native land ; and I have been amply repaid for all 
my exertions. I have learnt a great deal, but all in 
confirmation of my views of God. On the banks 
of the Thames, as on the hanks of the Ganges, I 
have opened the sevrets of my ’ aspirations and 
prayers to the one loving and holy God, and He has' 
he^rd me here as He did there. As on the heights 
of the Himalayas I have entered into sweet, 
undisturbed, and solitary communion with my 
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Divine Master, so while gliding on the placid 
waters of Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine, I 
have looked devoutly at the hills which surrounded 
me, dhd seen the majesty of the Supreme God 
in the solemn stillness of» those* solitary heights. 
Whatever city I have visited, I# have seen every- 
where the same God, the same dear Father. 
Were it not for this, existence wquld he a burden, 
and my visit to England ineffectual. 1 am now, 
thank God, a man of the world, and can say that 
England is as much my Father’s house as India. 
Often in the midst of my friends and companions 
in India I have gforilied God with the most en- 
thusiastic rejoicings, a Ad J have done the same 
amid large congregations of fellow-worshippers 
in England. * Wherever I have been I have met 
with a cordial welcome. From H^r Majesty down 
to# the poorest peasant in the kingdom, I have 
received sympathy and kindness. People of all 
denominations* putting aside tlieir doctrinal dif- 
ferences, have loved me as a brother. I have 
been in official circles, and from the authorities 
I hav ^3 received VAnphatic assurances that earnest 
efforts will be made in order to do justice to India. 
(Applause.) *1 was always a faithful and loyal sub- 
ject of Her # Majesty Queen Victoria, but since my 
interview with her, my attachment to her has been? 
deeper than ever. What* can I give you as an 
adequate return for all the kindness and sympathy 
which you have shown me ? I have not told you 
the whole truth with regard to your kindness ; for I 
came here almost penniless, find you have not only 
given me a public welcome, bjit you have fed me 
and clothed me during my residence in this country > 
and for that with my whole heart I give thanks 
unto my Father and youj Father, All this weight 
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of obligation presses heavily on my heart now that 
the day is coming when I shall depart from the shores 
of beloved England. How can I show in an outward 
manner my grateful appreciation of your umfeually 
generous interest .and your unbounded kindness? 
Gold and silver fcave I none ; in wisdom as in 
wealth am I poor. When I came here I knew not 
that I should be honoured in the way I have been ; 
such honours came spontaneously from your sym- 
pathizing and generous hearts, but I assure you 
most strongly I deserved not honours such as these. 
I have humbly served you, and that is my only con- 
solation. That will gladden my 1 heart, and all the 
sympathy you have shown me during my sb^rt sojo- 
urn in your country will always encourage me to be 
good and to do good. I deeply regref? that I have 
absolutely failed to show my inmost and heartfelt 
gratitude, which lies stifled in the recesses of ijay 
heart. God alone, who searches the depths of human 
hearts, knows it. To Him I offer my prayers that 
He may bless you. Prayers and good wishes alone 
can I give. My God is the God of Love. That 
truth I learnt when it^pleased my' Faxher to ye veal 
Himself to me, and that truth He has revealed mc»\\ 
and more unto me, and up to the present moment 
that has been my doctrine, my theology, my ethie^, 
my riches, my treasure, my joy, my hope, my conso- 
lation in the midst of trials and tribulation, my 
strength and my fortress in the season,, of difficulty 
and doubt. That I leave with you. God is love. 
Know that, realize the deep truth that lies therein, 
and you will find comfoyt in it. May that he your 
religion, your life, your light, your strength, your 
fcalvfction ! My God is' a sweet God, and if you love 
Him as your Father, He will show His sweetness 
unto you. Forget and forgive all the offence that I 
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tnay have given you. during my stay in this country v 
If I have not treated you well, if I have not honour- 
ed you as I ought, pardon me, for I knew not the 
custom of your country ; if I have shown any in- 
difference, it proceeded from, ignorance, not from 
any deficiency in the heart. My brethren, the time 
has come for me to say the last word of farew^b 
From England 1 go away, but my heart will always bo 
with you, and England will always be in my heart. 
Farewell/ dear England ; “ with all thy faults I 
love thee still.” Farewell, country of Shakespeare 
and of Newton, land of liberty and charity! Farewell, 
temporary home where 1 realized, and tasted, and 
enjoyed ^the sweetness *of brotherly and sisterly 
love ! Farewell, my Father’s* Western house ! Fare- 
well, my beloted brothers and sisters. (Long-con- 
tinued applause.) 

Sir J . 0. Lawerence, Bart., M.P., proposed, “ That 
we offer to our distinguished guest the hope that lie 
may have a pleasant passage to his home and friends.” 
This was cordiafly agreed to, and, after singing a 
hymn and the offering of a prayer by Mr. Sen, the 
meeting concluded^ •with a vo4e of thanks to the 
chairuhiii, moved by G. Cruicklhank, Es<j. 
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.. Saturday , September 17, 1870. 

Mr. Sen left London early on the morning of 
September 17, 1870, for Southampton, whence he 
was to sail for India in the Australia that after- 
noon. The Rev. Edmund Kell had interested him- 
self in securing Mr. Sen’s delivery of an address in 
the Unitarian Church of the Saviour, Southampton, 
and here a large number were assembled to hear 
him, including the Revs. Charles^ Williams, S. 
March, W. Heaton, R. Oaven, W. Emery, and S. 
Alexander (minister of the Jewish congregation), 
Dr. Watson, Dr. Ilearne, Messrs. E. Dixon, Cllip- 
perlield, Darling, Phippard, Steel, G. S. Coxwcll, 
Stevens, Preston, Ac. 

Mr. Sen, having been briefly introduced by Mr. 
Kell, said: — -I caniot but aehno\ dodge with a 
thankful heart the L kindness those present have 
shown in meeting me. 1 am glad ypu have afforu- 
ed me an opportunity of delivering a partii g 
address to the English people. Standing on the 
shores of your grand .country I say “ Farewell.” 
I have received mapy expressions of kindness and 
sympathy during the six months I have spent in 
this country, from men of all shades of political 
and religious opinion. I have humbly endeavour- 
ed to fraternize with' all classes and all religions 
denominations, and am glad to say that from 
the highest to the lowest — from men in high 
position and from working men — I have rcceiv- 
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ed marks of sympathy, and of generous interest, 
1 am glad to be able to carry home pleasant 
and encouraging recollections of my visit to this 
county, and I assure you that I feel stronger 
than ever as the result of it. t My visit has 
confirmed all the best and holiest convictions 
of my heart, and my sympathies and my afft*j- 
tions have been greatly extended and enlarged. 
Though an Indian, 1 am a mail of the world ; I 
belong to the universal brotherhood of nations, and 
1 feel it quite possible to realize the sweetness of 
that brotherhood, even in a foreign country. J lovo 
my own country, aitd it was that lovo which actu- 
ated me^to by l farewell* to my fellow-countrymen 
for a time, and to visit this land. I now feel far 
more strongly than ever, that though sincerely in- 
terested in the welfare of my own country, it is 
my duty to point out the defects arid shortcomings 
in her character and institutions, and to take in all 
that is good, sacred, and noble in other nations. 
(Applause.) 1* hope to take back with me all that 
is good here, in order that England and India may 
he united in* spiritual, moral? and social fellowship, 
aeythey have already been linked together by the 
Tbonds of political union. (Renewed applause.) 
# am sure you will readily admit that the union 
of my nation with yours is altogether providen- 
tial ; that the course of the two countries during 
the past hundred years has been guided by the 
over-ruling providence of a merciful, holy, and good 
Father ; and that the events recorded in thte annals 
of the British administration of India conspire 
to prove that the time is coming when India, under 
the direction and guidance .England, will b* en- 
abled to occupy a high position in the scale of 
nations. (Applause.) Their political relationship, 
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though outwardly political alone, has not been in 
the present case entirely political. It has been 
moral and spiritual, and I feel that the countries 
cannot unite together unless their souls unite- The 
mind of India may receive the truths and the light 
of Western scienc^ and knowledge, but the soul of 
England and the soul of India — the hearts of the 
two nations — must be blended together in one har- 
monious unity in order that the common Father of 
all of us may be glorified. 

I am a firm believer in the doctrines of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man — 
(applause) — and I now feel moi 3 deeply convinced 
than ever that it is possib’e to realize these two 
great ideas in the world? When I get back to my 
own land I shah tell my fellow-countrymen that I 
have seen witlrihy own eyes the germ of that noble 
brotherhood. Thousands of men and women in 
England have promised me their hearty support. 
They feel as much interest in India as in their own 
country, and they are ready, if they only know the 
actual wants of my country, to do all in their 
power that justice to India may be secured. (Ap- 
plause.) That being so, I shall return ' w$h 
strengthened hands, and a heart full of hope ancf 
confidence in regard to the future. There is a greafc 
future before us, and England must join with us to 
realize it. Allow me to say — though such a state- 
ment may not be agreeable to all — that the true 
kingdom of God will not be realized', indeed can 
never be “realized, unless the East and the West are 
joined together, for it has been said, and every day, 
through inspiration, we may hear the voice from 
God,. that the East and the West, the North and 
the South, shall sit down in the kingdom of God. 
(Applause.) The West, with all its thought and 
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culture, its social purity and domestic sweetness, is 
but hail: the circle or human civilization and pro- 
gress. The East is the other half. I admire the 
earnestness and firmness of purpose which I have 
seen h.*re: I admire** jjhose stupendous works 
of noble and disinterested charity in which thousands 
of pur ; and generous-minded English men and 
women ire daily engaged: I admire the force of 
will and the strength of character whibh I see in yom? 
nation : *L feel that you have nerves of adamant, 
with which you overcome any amount of opposition 
and surmount obstacles that may come in your 
path ; but this is i*>t all that God requires of us. 
When I ^urn Jo my coui^ry and the East, I find 
warmth of heart, solitary contemplation on her hills 
and mountains! deep communion with the indwel- 
ling and omniscient spirit of the One Supreme God; 
I sejs a voluntary and deliberate withdrawing of the 
heart from all anxieties and cares of the world for a 
time in order to engage in uninterrupted contempla- 
tion of the atfributes of God ; I see the heart in 
all its fervour and sympathy directed in daily com- 
munion towards t ho one loving Father. I sue there 
the hea'tt of man, and in England the mind of man, 
—tli ere the souj, here the will; and as it is our duty 
t<*love God with all our heart and soul and mind 
and strength, *it is necessary that all these four 
elements of character should be united. I do not 
mean to say that there is no such thing as religious 
fervour in tliis nation, nor do I mean to say that 
there is no such thing as practical righteousness ii> 
the nations of the East, but that each nation, so at 
•least I believe, represents only one side of truth, and 
represents it with peculiar *£delity. The truibs 
which are represented in England and Western 
countries generally, are those which refer to force of 

XVIII. 
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character, earnestness of purpose, conscientious 
strictness, noble charity, practical duty, whilst the 
truths which I find peculiarly developed in India- 
developed to a greater extent than anywhere ^lse, — 
and in Eastern cguntries generally, are those which 
have reference to sweetness of communion, sweet- 
ness of temper, meekness, and resignation unto God. 
Is it not, then v our duty as brothers to unite 
England and India, the East and West, that the 
East may receive some of the truths of the 
West, and the West some of the grand ideas 
of Eastern countries P The thing is inevitable. In 
order that there may bo national redemption and 
universal salvation, the truths of one natign must 
pass into another. Jukt as in political, commercial, 
and worldly intercourse we always tiy, by mutual 
traffic, to exchange our commodities with those of < 
other nations, sb in the spiritual traffic going , on 
in this world we are beginning to recognise that 
principle of exchange. I see that the West is be- 
ginning to appreciate the East — nfy country is be- 
ginning to appreciate all that is good in this country ; 
and when, therefore* I get hack i shall tell my 
friends and countrynfen the same thing that *L have 
told you. I shall say that it is necessary for ?h0 
welfare of the East and the West that they should 
be united. Permit me to add, that* these being 
the ruling principles, convictions and aspirations of 
my heart, I go abgut serving my God according to 
the light that is in me. If we differ bn doctrinal 
matters* as, perhaps, some of us do, that is no reason 
why we should exclude ourselves from each other’s 
friendship and intercourse. (Applause.) A great . 
ancUglorious futurO is before us. And now England, 

I fall at thy feet, and most humbly implore thee 
to do all in thy power to promote the welfar^pf my 
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country, for I belief God has placed my country 
in thy hands, that thou, under His guidance and 
inspiration, mayest do for the men and women, the 
sons a^d daughters of noble India, all the good that 
lies in thy power. I hope tjiat all my utterances, 
public and private, have been an<J will be received 
in the same spirit in which they were made. *1 
now say “ Farewell” to all my friends in England ; 
to all those who have shown me anything like 
sympathy and kindness I again say “Farewell.” 
Truly I look upon you all as brothers and sisters, 
and I hope to grow in that conviction. With 
this view I feel that all official relationship and 
all political # union wiil be by-and-by but as 
nothing. God will try us by another test — a 
more rigid a n€ spiritual test. Ho calls upon us 
to do our duty to each other, and to love each 
otljer. Do you love me ? Do you love my 
country ? If you do, my country will gratefully 
benefit by your help and co-operation, and you 
too will certainly find a noble stream of truth and 
power coming in from the East and fertilizing tho 
mind and souJ of the West, and producing a glori- 
us # harvest. (Applause.) l^iat time is coming. 
Ilfen are brothers wherever they may be. There* 
fbre, let us forget all differences or caste, and colour, 
and nationality, and let us find ourselves now united 
together in the presence of* that great Father of us 
all, who is. plenteous in loving-kindness, holy and 
pure, who not only answers the prayers of indivi- 
duals, but looketh to tho interests of nations, 
and guideth and govern eth tfce destinies of commu- 
nities. To Him let ifs offer our pyayers, and He will 
answer and grant them, for fte really is a merfiful 
God — most kind and merciful even to the meanest 
and poorest of His creatjires. I hope my visit 
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to this country has made ipe love Him more and 
more. I begin to feel now that He is my% all in 
all. Wherever I am, I see His presence encompas- 
sing me ; I see Him going with me from place to 
place. e He brought me to this country, and He is 
taking me back Jo my own dear land. I have felt 
His loving presence with me and around me, and 
that is my strength, my comfort, and my salvation. 
If I have taught you nothing else, I have told you 
this plain truth — that he who humbly rec&veth the 
Lord, to him will the Lord be merciful and kind, 
and He never deserteth those that place their confi- 
dence in Him. May He strengthen our hand* for 
the difficult work we have to do ! h^ve great 

opposition and stupendous difficulties to overcome, 
but if the Lord is on our side, we shaM succeed and 
triumph in spite of opposition. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sen then offered up a prayer, breathjng 
much veneration (the audience kneeling), in behalf 
of his country and ours — that true brotherly love 
might exist between them ; that Goci’s spirit might 
be their all in all ; and that the two nations might 
become a united family fpr time* and for eternity. 

The Rev. Edmund Kell then, in a few sentences, 
proposed the following resolution ; — “ That tnis 
meeting feels privileged in bidding a last farewell 
to Babu Keshub Chunder Sen on his departure 
from England. They .have watohed with extreme 
interest his progress through ourcountrv — fearlessly 
pointing out to England her duties towards his 
country' while thanking her for what she has already 
done for his people.^ They warmly sympathize 
with the work he has commenced in continuation 
of that begun by t'he Elijah Ram Mohun Roy forty 
years ago, of calling India to abandon idolatry, pro- 
claiming the Fatherhood of God, and the brotherhood 
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of man. They fervently wish him God-speed in 
his mission, and beg him to accept their prayers 
that the blessing of God may rest upon it, and 
upon Aim.” 

E. Dixon, Esq., J. P., living seconded it, 

The Rev. S. Alexander, representing the 
Jewish congregation, tendered his “sincere thanks 
to Mr. Chunder Sen for his kindness and courtesy in 
coming amongst and addressing Vs,” and, wishing 
him prol^erity in his noble endeavours, said we 
might all hope that ho would realize the words ©£ 
Balfour — 

“ Thy lov£ a rich reward shall find 
grom Him wfto sits enthroned on high ; 

For they who turn tlio erring mind 
%iall shine like stars above the sky/' 

The Rev. Mr. Osborn (Wesleyan Minister) 
expressed a sincere hope that Mr. Shn would be sup- 
ported by the English people in devoting his ener- 
gies to the promotion of female education in India. 

The Rev. (f. Williams (Baptist Minister) said he 
had been requested by a few friends around him to 
express synqmthytwith IV^r. Chunder Sen, and to 
assure* him that there were* not in this country 
Viore earnest \yell- wishers of his than the Evangeli- 
cal Nonconfojrnists. We could not forget that we 
had received our Bible, our Saviour, and all that 
some of us held to be most precious, from the East ; 
and whatever sacrifices we mights make in its behalf, 
the balance of advantages would still be with our- 
selves. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Immediately afterwards, Mr. Sen embarked in the 
Peninsular and Oriental StVkm Navigation Com- 
pany's steamer Australia , thus terminating a visit 
of little less than six months. 







